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1 
BOOK ACCESSIONS 


Author catalog 
I-B. Subject and title index to author catalog 


EXPLANATIONS 


Author Catalog (I-A) lists all books accessioned di using Se quarter. As each book 
is mF but once in this catalog it constitutes a single list of the books received and thus 
-_— the most convenient method of ascertaining exactly what works have been added to 

The k reviews ye in this issue are indexed in the author catalog. 

The Gajeat and Title Index to Author Catalog (I-B) also comprises all books accessioned, 
but in this — each book is entered under its title and under as many subject headings as 
are appropriate. 

Th hus the pam t and index together list all books under the three factors—author, subject, 
and title. ly these two parts answer the four questions: (1) What books have been 
accessioned? Pee whe What books by a particular author? (3) Is there a specific book, by title? 
(4) What books upon a particular subject have been received? 


IeA 
AUTHOR CATALOG 


Of books accessioned during the quarter— 
And including Index to Reviews 


EXPLANATIONS 


Author Entries.—The author entry contains the complete data of the book. The entry 
heading in boldface consists of the name of the author (see Alexander); Where there is no 
author this heading is the title of be book (see Addresses. ..). Secondary authors, editors, 
and translators are in roman (see Adcock), with a reference to the author under which the 
book is entered. The entry pro; A <a (1) full and eee a titles; (2) translated 
titles; (3) place of ee he ign; (4) Piiat listed tboe and volumes; (5) Library call number; 
(6) the number of the “y'* if ay in which fi previously listed are indicated 


by *); (7) the review pean (8) and, table of contents: ~ 2 

If the book i is reviewed in this issue the peee t number thereof is given. If the review is to 
appear in a later issue the abbreviation “ (review pending) so indicates; and if the book 4 
not to be reviewed this is shown by “nr” (no review). 

The table of aap ed (if any) is given for each book. For books — in this issue 
and for other books whose table of contents is lengthy, this is entered in the review section 
(I1); for other books this matter is given in the author entry. 


A ALL the world’s air-craft, 1928. Edited 4 
ADCOCK, F.E., joint editor. See Cambridge Leo Gs 
Key r. am na an. 

ancient history 52377) Review, page 41 


ADDRESSES delivered during the visit of AMERICAN Academy of Political and Social 
Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the Science 
to Central io. (Supplement to Vol. CXLII of the 
60 pages; paper. (92—Hoover/52421) Re- 
view, page 97 (contents only) 

ALEXANDER, F. AMERICAN year book. A record of events and 


From Paris to Locarno and after. The League ond 1928. Edited Bush. 


and William 
search for security, 1919- 
246 (3 13 ) pages. (973.91 /52370) page 112 
‘orewo e birth o! 
The years of doubt, 1920-23; The ANGLE, Paul M. 

Geneve protocol of 1924 and . Ly ection; Lincoln in the years 1854, 1858, 1859, and 1860. 
o and limited ee, e Being the day-by-day ‘activities of Abraham 
Locarno, 1926-28; adateas p- Lincoln ae those years. 1926-27-28. 235 

Bibliograph: 7: (92—Lincoln 152598) nr 
RD, / Lieutenant C., translator. See APP. Livia, jo yj author. See Holbrook 
Tretyakov ARTHUR, S rge, translator. See Poincaré 


Page 


R.C.M.W. No. 82 


E. 


TH M940.4 (52023) Review, page 5 


B 
BALL, Major C.J.P., translator. See Kannengies- 
ser 


BARNES, Harry Elmer 
The evolution of peneiogy in Pennsylvania. A 
study in American social history. 1927. 414 
pages. (365/51740) Review, page 86 


BARTHOLOMEW, John 
The Oxford advanced atlas. (Third edition— 
with index) 1928. 126 pages. (912 /51777) 
view, page 93 


BARTLETT, Dana P. 


General principles of the method of least squares, 
with applications. 1915. 142 pages. (519.8 /- 
52011) nr. CONTENTS: Preface; General 

rinciples; The adjustment of observations; 
The precision of observations; Computation 
of the precision measures; Miscellaneous 
ndix; Bibliography; Tables. 
BARWELL Anna, translator. See Forssell 


BELL, Captain Ralph W. 


Canada in war-paint. 1917. 208 pages. (M940 /- 
52470) (Presented by: Lt. George Meyler) nr. 
CONTENTS: Preface; Canvas and mud; 
Tent music; Rattle-snake Pete; Mules; 
“Office’’; Our farm; Aero =| and “‘Archie”’; 
Stirring times; Sick pa ; Batmen; Rations; 
Our scout officer; Martha of Dranvoorde: 
Courcelette; Carnage; “‘A’’ Company rustles; 
oe and ‘family’ ”; An officer and gentle- 

; “S.R.D.”; Beds; Marching; The natives; 


“Other inhabitants”; Bombs; Soft jobs; 
“Grouse”; Pansies; Going back; Three red 
roses; Adjutants; Home; Action. 


BEMIS, Samuel Flagg 
The American secretaries of state and their 

diplomacy. Vols. IX and X. 1929. Vol. IX, 
428 presi Vol. X, 484 Wirz (920 /52014, 
42379). CONTENTS: Vol. LX: Editor's pref- 
ace; John Sherman; William Rufus ¥ 
John Hay; Elihu Root; Robert Bacon; Phi 
ander C. Knox; Appendices; Index. Vol. X, 
review page 100 

BERNAYS, Edward L. 


Propaganda. 1928. 
Review, page 77 


BIGELOW, Lieutenant John, Jr. 
Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte. 


159 pages. (150 /51759) 


(Ordnance 
Notes.—No. 330, Washin 7 January 
1884) 1884. 69 pages. (M943.082 /51987) nt 

BONHAM, Colonel John 

Oude in 1857. Some memories of the In 
Mutiny. 1928. 95 pages. (M954. 
BOUCHER, General Arthur 


L’Art de vaincre aux deux péles de |’Histoire. 
Sa loi éternelle. [The art of war; its eternal 
laws throughout ry.| Paris, 1928. 390 
pages; paper. (M800 /51745) Review, page 43 


BOWMAN, Isaiah 


“tee new Problems in tical geography. 
(911 (Listed iw 
31 1) 


BOYD, Thomas 
—— of the long knives. A novel. 1928. 354 
(M973.00 /51755) Review, 44 
, joint editor. See 
-, joint editor. See New 
Dictionsy 


joint editor. See All the 
world’s air-craft, 
BROOKE, Vera, joint translator. See Krassnoff 


BROWN, Zaidee 


ibraries. pa /- 

51748) nr. CONT TENTS: Preface 
library and its arrangement; The en The 
card dictionary; Encyclopedias; 
Reference Magazines and magazin 
indexes; Buying and owning books; Counting 
bibliographies Note-taking; Appendices; In- 
ex 


BYE, Raymond Taylor & HEWETT, William W. 
Applied economics; the application of economic 
principles to the problems of economic life. 
= 655 pages. (330/52367) Review, page 


Cc 


CALLWELL, Major C.E. 


The effect of maritime command on land cam- 
paigns since Waterloo. London, 1897. 380 
pages. (359.0 /52401) rp 


CAMBRIDGE Ancient History. Vol. VII: The 
Hellenistic monarchies and the rise of Rome. 
Edited by S.A. Cook, F.E. Adcock and M.P. 
Charlesworth. 1928. 987 pages. (930.0 /51027) 
Review, page 101 (contents only) 


CAMPBELL, Rear Admiral Gordon 


y mystery ships. London, — 300 pages. 
(M940. /52373) Review, page 5 


CANADIAN Annual review of a affairs, 
1927-1928. year of issue) 
(Founded by J. Castell Hopkins) Toronto, 
1928. 869 pages. (971.05/52368) Review, 
page 106 (contents only) 


CARTER, John 
) Review, page 
CHARLESWORT M.P., joint editor. See 
Cambridge a history 


CHARNAY, Desire 


The ancient cities of the new world. Bein; 
voyages and explorations in Mexico an 
Central America from 1857-1882. (Transla- 
tion from the French by J. Gonino and Helen 
S. Conant) 1888. 514 pages. (917.21 /51998) 
nr. CONTENTS: Introduction; Preface; 
Vera Cruz and Puebla; Mexico; The Indians; 
Tula; Palpan and the Toltecs; Teotihuacan 
Mountain exploration; Tennenepanco an 
Nahualae cemeteries; Bellote; Comalcalco; 
Las Plavas and Palenque; Palenque—temples; 
Yucatan, Merida, and the Maya race; Ake an 
Izamal; Izamal en route for Chichen; Chichen- 
Itza; Kabah and Uxmal; Uxmal; Campeche 

Lorillard Town; 'eten; 

kal, and Copan; Tumbala—s. 

ristobal—Mitla; List of illustrations 


CHEMICAL warfare service. Medical division 
A comparative study of World War casualties 


from and other wea pages 
Colonel H.L. Gilchrist. 
paper. (M940. /52035) We page 53 


CLAPP, John Mantle & KANE, Edwin A. 
How to talk. Meeting the situations of pumas 
and business life and of public address. 1928. 
647 pages. (808.5 /52082) rp 


CLIFTON, E., GRIMAUX, A. & LAUGHLIN, 
J. Mac 


A new Vol. E1341 and -French 
dictionary. Vol. 1 pages 1237 
Paris, 1923. (443.2 /52394) nr. CON- 

NTS: Preface; Advertisement to the first 
edition; Introduction; Explanation of the 
abbreviations used in the French-English 


dictionary; French and English dictionary 
. COCHENHAUSEN, Lt. Colonel German 
Army 


Tactical exercises in o situations with solu- 
tions, for the reenforced infantry regiment 
and from the Ger- 
man Department) 1929. 73 
MTis. Review, page 42 

COMMERCE, Department of 

The blind population of the United States, 1920. 
A statistical analysis of the data obtained at 
path fourteenth decennial census. 1928. 191 

(312.73 /52003) nr. CONTENTS: 

po of transmittal; Introduction; Number 

and distribution; Sex; and nativity; Age; 

a when vision was lost; Marital condition; 

Education; Reading of raised print; Economic 

condition; Causes of blindness; Blind deaf- 
mutes; Detailed tables; Map 

CONANT, Helen S., joint translator. See Charnay 

CONGRESS 

War Department appro riation bill for 1930— 
Military activities. earings before the sub- 
committee of House Committee on appro- 
frat seventieth Congress, second session. 

art 1, 1309 pages; Part 2, 332 pages. 1928. 
(M373.Ag /51775) nr 
CONKEY, W.B., Company 

What a nara man should know about print- 
ing and bookmaking; a book for ready refer- 
ence. 1922. 214 pages. (655 /51749) nr 

oo S.A., joint editor. See Cambridge ancient 


CORBETT, Sir Julian, author. See Naval opera- 
tions 
COSSLEY-BATT, Jill L. 
The last of the California rangers. 1928. 299 
rele, (92—Howard /52036) Review, page 98 
Cae William Alexander, joint editor. See 
Murray 
CUMULATIVE Book Index. Thirtieth annual 
comulation; author, title and subject catalog 
in one alphabet of books published January- 
December 1928. 1929. (915.73 /- 
52389) nr 
D 


pages. 
DE KRUIF, Paul 
Hunger fighters. 1928. 376 pages. (920/51743) 
Review, page 101 
DELMER, Sefton, translator. See Lichnowsky 
DELTEIL, Joseph 
(Translation from the French Bu 
Jacques le Clercq) 1928. 212 pages. (M92 
Lafayette /52070) Review, page 45 
DIMNET, Ernest 
The art of 216 pages. (153 /- 


51744) Review 
DOBIE, Marryat See Jouguet 
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D’ORSAY, Laurence R. 
Landing the editors’ checks: writin d sel 
our story. 1928. 307 pages. ( oat seuss 


view, page 91 
DOYLE, Altved Cc i. joint compiler. See Soldiers 


of the Great 


DURHAM, Mary 


Twenty years of the Balkan tangle. 
pages. (M949.65/51993) rp 


1920. 295 


EDWARDS, W.H. 


Heading for war. What you ought to know and 
fear. 1928. 161 pages. (M940.3 /52031) 
Review, page 51 


EGAN, Maurice Francis 


Ten years near the German frontier. A retrospec 
and a warning. 1919. 364 pages. (940.9) 4 
52471) (Presented by: Lt. George Meyler) nr. 
CONTENTS: Preface; A scrap of paper and 
the Danes; The menace of “Our neighbor to 
the South’; The Kaiser and the King of 
England; Some details the Germans knew; 
Glimpses of the German point of view in 
relation to the United States; German designs 
in Sweden and Norway; Kultur as patron of 
Danish letters; The religious propaganda; The 
Prussian Holy Ghost; 1910, 1911, 1912; A 
portent in the air; The preliminaries to the 
purchase of the Danish antilles; Complica- 
tions, and the visit of Mr. Booker Washington; 
The interests of the United States and Ger- 
many; The advocates of truth, and the ladies; 
The beginnings of 1917 and the end; Appendix 


EICHLER, Lillian 


Well-bred English. 1928. 324 pages. (029/- 
52372) nr. CONTENTS: Introduction; The 
story of words; The American language; Voice 
cultivation; Pronunciation; Vocabulary build- 
ht word; Synonyms and antonyms; 

ritte nglish; The art of conversation; 
Letter ‘woes The art of spelling; Business 
English; a words and phrases in fre- 
uent usage; lections for reading; After- 
inner speaking; Wit, humor and anecdote; 
Bibliography; Index 


EMERY, H.G., editor. 
tionary 


ETHERTON, Lt. Col. P.T. & TILTMAN, H. 
Hessell 


See New Century Dic- 


*The Pacific: A forecast. 1928. (950/51700) 
(Listed RCMW No. 31) Review, page 103 


_EVANS, Mrs. Rosalie Caden 


The Rosalie Evans letters from Mexico. Ar- 
ranged with comment by Daisy Caden Pettus. 
1926. pages. (92—Evans /51995) Review, 


EYRE. + Bucknall, translator. See Nor- 
denskiéld 


F 
FARGO, Lucile F. 

The — in the school. 1928. 360 q 
(021.3 /51746) nr. CONTENTS: 
Seton's introduction; Preface; Foreword; 
Educational ideals and school library objec- 
tives; Reference work in the school veg 

sor, the use of the library; Reading 
school library project; 
rary management; The basic book collec- 
tion; Miscellaneous printed materials, visual 


R.C.M.W. No. 82 


FARGO, Lucile F.—continued 
aids, and additional book collections; Ho’ 
and equipping the school library; The schoo 
librarian and her staff; Business aspects of the 
school library; Technical and mechanical 
processes; Attendance and circulation; The 
administrative program; Index 

FARNOL, Jeffery 

Famous prize fights; or, Ly of “The Fancy.” 
1928. 260 pages. (796.83/51776) Review, 
page 90 

5th U.S. Cavairy 

History of the 5th U.S. Cavalry. nd 705 
(M973.He /51986) nr. CONTENTS: he 
narrative; Military records of the officers of 
the Fifth Regiment of Cavalry; The appendix 

FISCHER, Louis 

Health-care of the growing child. His diet— 
hygiene—training—development and preven- 
tion of disease. 1919. 341 pages. (613 /51997) 
Review, page 88 

FOCH, Marechal F. 

Paroles de soldat: Maréchal F. Foch. [Sayin 
of a soldier: Marshal F. Foch.} Paris, 1928. 
Edited by F. de Joannis. 238 pages; paper. 
(M92—Foch /52360) nr 

FOGG, Walter 
One thousand sayings of history. Presented 
as pictures in prose. 1929. 919 pages. (908 /- 
52067) Review, page 91 

FORBES, W. Cameron 
The eo i Islands. 1928. Vol. 1, 620 
pages; V: 6 pages. (991.4 /51738) Re- 
view, page 114 

FORSSELL, Nils 

Fouché: The man Napoleon feared. 
tion from the Swedish by Anna Barwell.) 
1928. 255 pages. (M92—Fouché /52040) rp 

FORTESCUE, The Hon. Sir John 

Six British soldiers. 1928. 272 pages. (M920 /- 

52012) Review, page 50 
FREDERICK, J. George 

Modern industrial consolidation. 1926. 397 
pages. (658.16 52475) (Presented by: Lt. 
George Meyler) nr. CONTENTS: Preface; 
The reason why of modern consolidation; The 
technique of industrial consolidation; A 
general outlook on the subject; Index 


(Transla- 


G 


GARIS, Roy L. 
Immigration restriction: A study of the opposi- 
tion to and regulation of i ge into the 
nited States. 1928. 376 pages. (325.73 /- 
52030) Review, page 79 
GARLOCK, Gienn W. 
Tales of the Thirty-second. 1927. 275 pages. 
(M940.4 /51787) Review, page 66 
GARNER, James Wilford 


Political and government. 
52068) view, 


1928. 821 
78 


GEDY translator. See London 


GEER, Walter 
and his The story of a Corsican 
Madrid-Moscow, 1809-1813. 
1928. A+ pages. (M92—Napoleon /52080) rp 


GENERAL Service Schools 
Course of "instruction, Army School of the Line, 


1907. 250 pages. 

(Mers. DN /52446) nr 

General and special orders, General Service 
Schools, 1928. 1928. 500 pages. (M763.DK /- 
52069) nr 

Terrain exercises, 1914-1915 and 
1915-1916. Vol. 50 pages; Vol. 2, 150 
pages. (M673. DN? nr 


GERMANY. Ministry of National Defense 
Die deutsche Kriegfiihrung und das Vélkerrecht. 
Beitrage zur Schuldfrage. [German warfare 
and international law. Contributions to the 
question of guilt.] Berlin, 1919. 57 pages; 


ae: (M940. /52375) rp 
GI RIST, Colonel H.L., compiler. See Chem- 
ical warfare service. Medical division 


GIST, Arthur S. & KING, William A. 

The teaching and of reading. 1927. 
337 pages. (372.4/51992) nr. CON ‘ENTS: 
Preface; The varied programme of reading; 
Reading objectives and their attainment; 
Audience reading; Silent reading—recreatory; 
The teaching of poetry; Silent reading—work 
type; Silent reading in the content subjects; 

z assig ts and recitations; Seat- 
work activities—descriptions and evaluations; 
Diagnosis and remedial reading; Teaching 
efficiency; Index 


GLENN, Isa (Mrs. S.J.B. Schindel) 
Transport. 1929. 299 pages. (M07 /52079) 
Review, page 31 
GONINO, J., translator. See Charnay 
GOOCH, G.P. 
Recent revelations of European diplomacy. 
(Third impression; with a 


chapter on the revelations of 1 1928. 
218 pages. (M940.3 /52034) Review, page 52 


GOOCH, G.P. & TEMPERLEY, Harold 
British documents on the origins of the war, 
1898-1914. Vol. V: The Near East; the 
Macedonian problem and the annexation of 
Bosnia, 1903-9. London, 1928. 886 pages. 
(M940.3 /51770) Review, page 64 


GREAT Britain. War Office 
Vol. I: Drill. Vol. II: Gun- 
War. London, 1924 & 1928. 
(M745. 
Infantry training. ol. I: Training. Vol. II: 
War. London, 1926. Vol. 1, 320 pages; Vol. 
2, 277 oon. (M715.40 52364) rp 
GREY, = , joint editor. See All the world’s 


aircra’ ‘1928 
GRIMAUX, A., joint compiler. See Clifton 


H 
HALL, Fred, See Vrin, 
HAMILTON, .-, joint author. See Smith 
HANKINS, Frank H. 
The racial basis of civilization. A critique of the 
Nordic Doctrine. 1926. 384 pages. (572/- 


52366) Review, p: 87 
HART, Albert Bushnell, editor. See American 


F r book, 1928 

HAULSEE, William Mitchell, compiler. See 
Soldiers of the Great War 

HAY, Thomas Robson 


Hood's Tennessee campaign. 


pages. 
(M973.7 /52008) Review, 


HEADLEY, J.T. 


™~ life of Oliver Cromwell. 1848. 
/52468) (Presented t. 


Willtacs Wallace, joint author. See Bye 


HOLBROOK, Franklin F. & “ng Livia 
Minnesota in the war with Seeman Vol. I. 
1928. 374 pages. 940. /5 2369) 
by: Minnesota Historical iety) rp 
HOOVER, Herbert Clark 
T™ new day. Campaign speeches of Herbert 
oover. 1929. 230 pages. (329.01 /52065) nr. 
CONTENTS. Introduction; Chronology; Re- 
publican National Convention notifies Secre- 
tary Hoover of nomination; Secretary Hoover's 
statement to the Republican National Con- 
vention; Address of acceptance; West Branch, 
Iowa; Newark, New Jersey; Elizabethton, 
‘ennessee; Boston, Massachusetts; New York 
City; St. Louis, Missouri; Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; Statement to press after election; 


Index 
HOPKINS, John Castell, editor. See C 
annual review of public affairs, 1927-28 


HOWARD-ELLIS, C. 


The structure of the 
of Nations. 1928. (M940. /52 


joint compiler. See Soldiers 
of the Great 
HOWLAND, Chae Prentice, editor. See Survey 
of American foreign relations, 1928 


HUGHES, Charles Evans 


The Supreme Court of the United States. Its 
foundation, meth and achievements; an 
inter; — 1928. 269 pages. (345.40/- 
52422) rp 


HUNT, Frazier 


Custer, the last of the cavaliers. 1928. 209 
pages. (M92—Custer /52064) Review, page 45 


I 
INDEX to current he literature, 1904- 
1905; 1905-190 908-1910; 1910-1912. In 
4 vols. (M01 nr 


INTERSTATE Commerce Commission 


Forty-first annual report on the statistics of 
ways in the United States for the year 
ended December 31, 1927. Including also 
selected data relating to other common car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
for the year 1927. 1928. 274 pages. (385/- 
51773) nr. CONTENTS: Review of statistical 
results for the year ended December 31, 1927: 
Steam railways; Other common carriers. 
Summary statements: Steam railways; other 
common carriers. Abstracts of reports of 
individual steam railways; Appendix; Index 
to railways; General index 


J 


JANE, Frederick Thomas, editor. 
world’s air-craft, 1928 

JANE, Frederick Thomas, editor. 
fighting ships 


JANE’S Ranging ot ships, 1928. Founded in 1897 

by Fred T. “Thirty-second year of issue. 

T. — Oscar Parkes and 

[cMurtrie. 1928. 486 pages. (359 /- 
52378) Review, page 85 


See All the 
See Jane’s 
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JELLICOE, Viscount of Scapa 
*The crisis of the naval war. 1920. fo 
(M940.3 /51716) (Presented by: 
Meyler) (Listed RCMW No. 


de JOANNIS, F., editor. See Foch 


JOHNSEN, Julia E. 


Selected articles on national defense. 1928. 469 
pages. (M152.73/51754) Review, page 32 


JOUGUET, Pierre 


Macedonian imperialism and the Hellenization 
of the East. (Translation from the French by 
Marryat R. Dobie) 1928. 440 pages. (938.1 /- 
52374) Review, page 101 


K 
KANE, Edwin A., joint author. See Clapp 


KANNENGIESSER Pasha, Hans 
The campaign in Gallipoli. With an introduc- 
tion b arshal Liman von Sanders Pasha. 
(Translation from the German * Major 
C.J. Ball) London, 1927. 280 pages. (M940.4 /- 
51996) Review, page 66 


KANSAS facts. A year book of the state. 1928. 
852 pages. (978.1 /52384) nr 


KARSNER, David 


Andrew Jackson, the gentle meet 
(M92—Jackson, A /52078) 
page 


KESSEL, J. 


The pure in heart. {Comprising the novel pub- 
lished in Paris under the title L’Equi 
here rendered Pilot and Observer and the three 
stories published in Paris under the title i 
Cours Purs.|. (Translation from the French) 
nd 288 pages. (M940. /52469) (Presented by: 
Lt. George Meyler) nr. CONTENTS: Pilot 
and Observer; The Pure in Heart: Foreword; 
Mary of Cork; Makhno and his Jewess; 
Captain Sogoub’s tea. 


KETTRIDGE, J.O. 


French-English and English-French dictionary 
of technical terms and phrases. In 2 volumes. 
nd. Vol. 1, 543 pageet ar Vol. 2, 592 pages. 
(443 /52041) nr. ONTENTS: Preface; 
Arrangement of work; Telegraphic code; Ab- 
breviations used in this dictionary; French- 
English dictionary; French abbreviations and 
—— in common use; Conventional see. 

glish-French dictionary; English ab 
viations and symbols in common use; Conven- 
tional signs; Compound conversion factors; 
Weights and measures. 


KING, Clyde L. 

Farm relief. 1929. 479 ; paper. (630/- 
52385) nr. CONTENTS: Foreword; Some 
facts (9 articles); Some causes (11 articles); 
Some none remedies (16 articles); Some 

marketin, ies (21 articles); Index 
KING, Willian 2 A., joint editor. See Gist 


KOEBEL, William H. 
ne London, 348 pages. (989/- 
Review, page 113 


KRASSNOFF, General P. N 
le (Translation from the Russian 
Olga Vitali and Vera Brooke) 1928. 445 
pages. (947.0/52037) Review, page 102 


R.C.M.W. No. 32 


L 


LANGHORNE, John & LANGHORNE, William 
Plutarch’s lives, translated from the original 
Greek: With notes, critical and historical and 
a life of Plutarch. 1854. 688 pages. (920/- 
51984) nr. CONTENTS: Preface; Life of 
Plutarch; Theseus; Romulus; Lycurgus; 
Numa; Solon; Publicola; Themistocles; Camil- 
lus; Pericles; Fabius Maximus; Alcibiades; 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus; Timoleon; Paulus 
Aemilius; Pelopidas; Marcellus; Aristides; 
Cato the censor; Philopoemen; Titus Quinctius 


(780 /52427) nr. CONTENTS: Prefatory 

note; Title catalogue; Author index; Publisher 
index; First line index 

Catalogue of first editions of Edward MacDowell 
(1861-1908). Compiled by O.G. Sonneck. 
1917. 89 pages. (780 /52425) nr. CONTENTS: 
Prefatory note; Compositions with opus 
number; Compositions without opus number; 
Compositions under the pseudonyms Edgar 
Thorne and Edgar Thorn; Part-songs and 
orchestral music edited; Pianoforte music 

ited; Indexes 
A check list , American eighteenth century 


Flaminius; Pyrrhus; Caius Marius; Ly : 
Sylla; Cimon; Lucullus; Nicias; Marcus 
Crassus; Sertorius; Eumenes; 
Perey Alexander; Julius Caesar; Phocion; 
Cato the younger; Agis; Cleomenes; Tiberius 
Gracchus; Demosthenes; Cicero; Demetrius; 


e Library of Congress. 

Compiled by “heen Van Ness Ingram. 1912. 

186 pages. (070 /52440) nr. ONTENTS: 

Prefatory note; American eighteenth century 

newspapers; Alphabetical list of titles; Index 
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pages. (M940.3 /52004) Review, page er 


VITALI, Olga, translator. See Krassnoff 


VRING, Georg von der 


Private Suhren. The story of a German dre. 
(Translation from the German by Fred Hall) 
1928. 327 pages. (M940.3, "51 761) Review, 
page 53 

WwW 


WALSH, Richard J. 


The making of Buffalo Bill. A study in oie. 
1928. 391 pages. (M92—Cody/51765) Re- 
view, page 44 


WAR College, First Division Historical Section 


World War records, First Division A.E.F. 
(regular). Vol. VI. 1929. 500 pages. (940. /- 
52476) nr. CONTENTS: G-l memoranda, 
First Division; Miscellaneous memoranda, 
First Division to July 31, 1918. 


WAR Department 


Official Army Register, January 1, 1929. 1929. 
935 pages. (M373.C /52032) nr. CONTENTS: 
Laws under which the Army Register is 
published; Notes and explanations; Abbrevia- 
tions; Commander in Chief of the Army; 
Secretary of War; The Assistant Secretary of 
War; Assistant Secretary of war; War De- 
partment—General Staff; Chiefs of branches 
and bureaus; General officers; List of officers, 
active list; List of officers, retired list; Officers 
commissioned for distinguished services; 
Emergency officers’ retired list; Memorandum 
of retirements by operation of law, 1929; 
Distinguished cadets; Histories of organiza- 
tions; Authorized strength of the Army; 
Pay of the Army. 

Official National Guard register for 1928. 1928. 
1221 pages; paper. (M3873.K /51780) Review, 
page 41 (contents only) 

Report of observations on bombing tests on 
ex-Alabama conducted in Chesapeake Bay 
from September 23, 1921 to September 26, 
1921, inclusive. 1921. 23 pages. (M760 /- 
52028) nr 


[Napoleon in cam- 
913. 215 pages. (M92— 
Lt. George 

RCMW No. 31) Review, 


WAR Department—Chief of Engineers 

Report of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
1928. a 5 sn Part 1, 2133 pages; Part 2, 
rea es. 1928. (M373. g/51781) nr. 
CONTENTS: Finding list showing the sub- 
divisions of this report by districts; index 

World War services of officers and former officers, 
Corps of Engineers, regular army. 


(M940. /52473) 
NTS: The Distinguished-Service Medal; 
World War service of all officers; Analysis of 


service of all officers; Alphabetical index of 
officers. 
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WAR Department. Medical Department 

The Medical Department of the United States 
Army in the World War. Vol. IV: Activities 
concerning mobilization and of 
embarkation. 1928. ages. (M940. /- 
52397) rp 


WAUGH, W. T. 


James Wolfe—Man and soldier. 1928. 333 


pages. (M92—Wolfe /51785) Review, page 49 
WELLES, Sumner 


Naboth’'s Vineyard. The Dominican 
1928. In 2 volumes. 496 
(972.93 (317783 Re- 


1844-1924. 
pages; Vol. 
view, page 
WHITE, John R. 


Bullets and bolos. Fifteen years in the Phili us 
ine Islands. 1928. 348 pages. (991.4 /517: 


view, page 115 


WHO'S Who in American sports. 
pages. (920/51792) nr 


WILLIAMS, Benjamin H. 


Economic foreign policy of the United States. 
1929. pages. (330.73/52059) Review, 
page 


WILSON, Claggett 


The war palatine of Claggett Wilson. (With 

appreciations by Alexander Woollcott and 

enry McBride) 1928. 35 pages. (M940. /- 
52077) Review, page 61 


WILSON, H.W., Co. 


Standard catalog for public libraries: fine arts 
section; an annotated list of 1200 titles in- 
cluding books on costume and amusements 
with a full analytical index. Compiled by 
Minnie Earl Sears. 1928. 191 pages. (017/- 
51789) nr. CONTENTS: Preface; Outline 
of classification; Directions for use; 700 Fine 
Arts; Author, ‘title, subject and analytical 
index 


WILSON, Martha 


School library management. 1925. 162 pages. 
(027.8 /52024) nr. CONTENTS: Library in 
the school; Libraries in education; State 

licies; Standards; School library room; 
Book selection; Book buying and ordering; 
Organization; Routine; Supplies; Binding and 
mending; Classification; Accessioning; Charge 
system; Shelf listing; Cataloging; Adminis- 
tration and use; High School library; Teaching 
the use; Junior High school library; Service 
in smaller schools; Elementary school library; 
Rural school library; Index 


WILSON, Rufus Rockwell 

Washington through the stereoscope. A visit 
to our national capitol. Introduction by Hon. 
Galusha A. Grow. 1904. 176 pages. (975.3 /- 
52399) nr. CONTENTS: Introduction; 
Author’s preface: The story of Washington; 
How to see Washington through the stereo- 
scope; Standpoints in Washington; In the 
environs of Washington; Maps; Index 


WITTKE, Carl 


A history of Canada. vy 397 pages. (971/ 
51791) Review, page 1 


WOOD, Eric Fisher 
*The note-book of an intelligence officer. 1917. 
346 pages. (M940. /51725) (Presented by: 
Lt. George Meyler) (Listed RCMW No. 31) 
Review, page 54 


2,561 pages. 
109 


1928. 964 


R.C.M.W. No. 82 


Edited by Robert Hunt Lyman. 1929. 908 
pages. (314.0 752008)" nr... CONTENTS: 

word; Index; The world in 1928; Calendar 
for 1929; Record of the year—diary; In the 
business world; Big problems of 1928-1 929; 
Labor review for 1928; Income tax; Roster 
of governments; The tariff act of 1922; 
Population figures; Foreign trade of United 


States; Colleges and schools; The United 
States, descriptive; Foreign countries; Rulers, 
pes, authors, artists, etc.; Travel distances; 
eights and measures; Sporting records of 
1928; Military and naval affairs; National 
conventions of 1928; Election returns by 
states, 1928. 


WORLD Almanac and book of facts for 1929. WRONG, George M. 


ba of New France. In 2 volumes. 


491 pages; bs 4 2, 432 pages. 
on 752074) page 1 


Z 


ZVEGINTZOV, Catherine, translator. See Merezh- 
kovsky 


ZWEIG, Arnold 
The case of Sergeant Grischa. 


(Translation 
from the German by Eric Sutton) 1929. 449 
pages. (M940.3 /52073) rp 


1-B 
SUBJECT and TITLE INDEX 
To Author Catalog (page 3) 


EXPLANATIONS 


General Arrangement.—All entries—subject and title—are 


in alphabetic sequence 


arranged i 
and should be consulted like a dictionary. Main headings have the initial a in capitals; 
for subject headings these are in boldface, while those for titles are in roman. Main subject 


ings have secondary headings in boldface and tertiary headings in italics. 
the several classes of headings will be found in the index below as follows: 
Main subject heading, see Abercromby 


Examples of 


Secondary subject heading, see Aeronautics—Bibliography 


Tertiary subject heading, see America—Description and ex 
Title heading, see Aids and secretaries to General George 


loration—Spanish 
ashington. Library of 


Congress 
Subject Entries.—A subject entry contains only the surname of the author and the (short) 


title of the book in the sequence indicated. 


Title Entries.—A title entry contains only the (short) title of the book, followed by the 


surname of the author. 


Book Data.—Complet 
be i b; 


In indexing titles, initial articles (a, an, the) are omitted. 
ing review status, of any book listed in this index 


data, 
can bt. d by ref to ‘the designated author entry in the Author C. 


A 


ABERCROMBY, Sir Ralph (1738-1801) 
Fortescue. Six British soldiers 
ADAMS, John Quincy (1767-1848) 
a The diary of John Quincy Adams, 
ADDRESSES delivered during the visit of Herbert 
Hoover, president-elect of the United States 
to Central and South America, November- 
December 1928 
AERIAL. . 
See Aeronautics, Military 
AERONAUTICS 
Bibliography 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Bibliography of aeronautics, 1926 and 1927 
Year-books 
All the world’s air-craft, 1928 
AERONAUTICS, Military 


See also Air forces 
All the world’s air-craft, 1928 


Bombing 
War Department. Report of observations on 
bombing tests on ex-Alabama conducted in 
Chesapeake Bay from September 23, 1921 to 
September 26, 1921, inclusive 
AERONAUTICS, Naval 
All the world’s air-craft, 1928 


AFGHANISTAN 
Description and travel 
Thomas. Beyond Khyber Pass 


AGRICULTURE 
Biography 
De Kruif. Hunger fighters 
United States 
Farm relief 
AIDS and secretaries to General George Wash- 
ington. Library of Congress 


AIR Corps 
See Aeronautics, Military 


AIR forces 
All the world’s air-craft, 1928 


AIR-ships 
Year-books 
All the world’s air-craft, 1928 
ALASKA 
McGuire. In the Alaska-Yukon gamelands 


ALEXANDER III (The Great) (356-323 B.C.) 
Boucher. L’Art de vainere aux deux pdéles de 
I’Histoire 
Jou Macedonian imperialism and the 
Hollenization of the East 
Seott. Peeps at great explorers 
ALL the world’s air-craft, 1928 ; 
ALL world’s fighting ships. See Jane's fighting 
ships 
ALMANACS 
World Almanac 
United States 
Library of Congress. Preliminary check list of 
American almanacs, 1639-1800 
AMERICA 
Description and exploration 
Spanish 
Strawn. Sails and swords 
AMERICA (song) 
Library of Congress. Report on ‘The Star- 
Banner”, ‘Hail Columbia”, ‘‘Ameri- 
a”, ““Yankee-Doodle” 

AMERICAN and English genealogies in the 
Library of Congress. Library of Congress 
AMERICAN foreign relations. See Survey of 

American foreign relations, 1928- 
AMERICAN Indian frontier. Macleod 
AMERICAN policy toward Russia since 1917. 

Schuman 
AMERICAN press 

Coolidge. Nevins 
of state and their diplo- 


AMERICAN 5 book, 1928 


opinion, Washington to 


R.C.M.W. No. 32 


AMMUNITION 
See Ordnance 
AMUSEMENTS 
Bibliography 
mS Standard catalog for public libraries: 


fine section 
ANCIENT « cities a the new world. Charnay 
ANDREW Jackson, the gentle savage. Karsner 
ANNUAL report of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, 1927. Philippine Islands, 
Governor General 
ANNUAL report of the Major General Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps 
for the fiscal year 1928. Navy Department, 
U.S.M.C. 
ANTHEMS, National 
See National anthems 
ANTIGAS protection 
See Chemical Warfare Service 
APPLIED economics. Bye 
APPROPRIATIONS 
See Finance, Military 
ARGENTINA 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 
ARMAMENT 
See Ordnance 
ARMIES 
Boucher. L’Art de vaincre aux deux pdéles de 
l’Histoire 
ARMIES of the world 
Great Britain 
Artillery 
Great Britain. War Office. Artillery training 
History 
Oude in 1857 
Infantry 
Great Britain. War Office. 
Japan 
History 
Repington. The war in the Far East, 1904-1905 
Russia 
History 
Repington. The war in the Far East, 1904-1905 


Tretyakov. My experiences at Nan Shan and 
Port Arthur with the Fifth East Siberian 


Bonham. 


Infantry training 


Rifles 
ARMISTICE and other memories. Mottram 
ARMISTICE Day 


Mottram. Armistice and other memories 


ARMS 
See Ordnance; Under respective arms 
ARMY 
See Field forces 
ARMY life 
Fiction 
Glenn. Transport 
ARMY officers 
War Department. 
January 1, 1929 
ARMY of the Potomac, Society of 


Society of the Army of the Potomac. Report 
of the seventeenth annual! re-union 


Official Army Register, 


ARMY, United States 
War Department. 
January 1, 1 
Appropriations 


Congress. War Department appropriation bill 
for 1930—Military activities 
Engineers 
War Department—Corps of Engineers. World 
War services of officers and former officers, 
Corps of Engineers, regular army 
History 
Cavalry 
5th U.S. Cavalry. History of the 5th U.S. 
Cavalry 


Civil War 
Meneely. The War Department, 1861 
First Division 
War ~~ First Division Historical Section. 
World War records, First Division, A.E.F. 
(regular) 
Medical Department 
History 
War Department. Medical Department. The 
Medical Department of the United States 
Army in the World War 


ART 


Official Army Register, 


Bibliography 
Wilson. Standard catalog for public libraries: 
fine arts section 
ART of thinking. Dimnet 
ARTILLERY 


See Field Artillery 


ARTILLERY training. Great Britain. War 


ice 
AS they saw us. Viereck 
ASIA 
Bowman. The new world 
Politics 
Etherton. The Pacific: A forecast 
ATHLETICS 
Who's who in American sports 
ATLASES 


Bartholomew. The Oxford advanced atlas 
Library of Con A list of geographical 
atlases in the Library of Congress 


AUSTRIA 
Economic conditions 
Pasvolsky. Economic nationalism of the Danu- 
bian states 
AVIATION, Military 
See Aeronautics, Military 
AVIATION, Naval 
See Aeronautics, Naval 


B 

BACK of war. Norton 
BACON, Robert (1884- ) 

Bemis. American secretaries of state and their 

diplomacy 

BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de (1475-1519) 

Strawn. Sails and swords 
BALKANS 

Durham. Twenty years of the Balkan tangle 


BALLISTICS 
See Ordnance 


BALLOONS, Military 
See Aeronautics, Military 


BANANA. Reynolds 


BANANAS 
Reynolds. The banana 


Pierre Gustave Toutant 


Ha: Hood's Tennessee campaign 
BELIEVE it or not! Ripley 
BENJAMIN H. Hill. Pearce 
BEYOND Khyber Pass. Thomas 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Fine arts 


Wilson. Standard catalog for public libraries: 
fine arts section 


United States 
Cumulative Book Index, 1928 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Military 
Index to current military literature 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of aeronautics, 1926 and 1927. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
BIOGRAPHY 
Sports 
Who's who in American sports 
BIOLOGY 
Bibliography 
The history of biology 
History 
The history of biology 


Nordenskiéld. 


Nordenskiéld. 
BLIND 
United States 
Commerce, Department of. Ro blind popula- 
tion of the United States, 1 
BLIND population of the United States, 1920. 
Commerce, Department of 
BOLIVIA 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 


BONAPARTE family 
See also Napoleon 
Geer. Napoleon and his family 
BONAPARTE, Maria-Letizia (Ramolino) 
(1750-1836 ) 
Richardson. Mother of kings 
BOOK industries and trade 
Conkey. What a business man should know 
about printing and bookmaking 
BOOKS 
United States 
Cumulative Book Index, 1928 
BOOKS and reading 
Brown. The library key 
BOSNIA 
Durham. Twenty years of the Balkan tangle 
History 
Gooch. British documents on the origins of the 
war, 1898-1914 
BOULEVARDED old trails in the great south- 
west. Trego 
BOXING 


Farnol. Famous prize fights 
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BRAZIL 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 
BRITAIN 
See Great Britain 
BRITISH Commonwealth 
See Great Britain 
BRITISH documents on the origins of the war, 
1898-1914. Gooch 
BRITISH Empire 
See Great Britain 
BRYAN, William Jennings (1860-1925) 
Bemis. The American secretaries of state and 
their diplomacy 
**BUFFALO Bill” 


Walsh. The making of Buffalo Bill 
BULLETS and bolos. White 


BUSINESS 
Frederick. Modern industrial consolidation 
Cc 
ae oy of the papers of Franklin Pierce. 


of Congress 
CALENDAR of -_" papers of John Jordan Crit- 
tenden. Library of Congress 
CALENDAR the papers a Martin Van Buren. 
Library of Congress 
CALIFORNIA 
Gold discoveries 
Cossley-Batt. The last of the California rangers 
History 
Ritchie. The hell-roarin’ Forty-Niners 
CAMBRIDGE ancient history 
CAMPAIGN in Gallipoli. >< 
CAMPAIGN literature, 1928 
Republican 


Hoover. The new day 


CANADA 
The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 
1927-28 
Bibliography 
The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 
1927-28 


Biography 
baie © Canadian annual review of public affairs, 


History 
Waugh. James Wolfe—man and soldier 
Wittke. A history of Canada 
To 1763 (New France) 
Wrong. The rise and fall of New France 
1927-1928 
ae annual review of public affairs, 
ANADA in war-paint. Bell 
CANA opty annual review of public affairs, 
and trusts in post-war 


Michels 
CASE “ot Sel Sergeant Grischa. Zweig 


CARTELS (industry) 
See Trusts, Industrial 
aie <= of coins of the United States. 
ted States Bureau of the Mint 
CATALOGUE of early books on music (before 
1800). Library of Congress 


R.C.M.W. No. 82 


CARTELS (industry )—continued 
CATALOGUE of first editions of Edward Mac- 
Library of Congress 
UE of first editions of Stephen C. 
of Congress 


Dowell (1861-1908). 
CATALOG 
Foster (1826-1864). 
CAVALIER of 
CENSUS, Bureau of 
Blind 
Commerce, Department of. The blind popula- 
tion of the United States, 1920 
CENTRAL America. (Costa Rica; Guatemala; 
Honduras; Nicaragua; Panama; Salvador) 
Description and travel 
Charnay. Ancient cities of the new world 
CHECK list of American eighteenth century 
aes in the Library of Congress. 
Library of Congress 
CHECK list of ~iadioes of personal papers in 
historical societies, university and public 
libraries, and other learned institutions in 
the United States. Library of Congress 
CHEMICAL warfare service 
Chemical Warfare Service. Medical division. 
A comparative study of World War casualties 
from gas and other weapons 
CHEMISTRY in medicine. Stieglitz 
CHEMISTRY, Medical and pharmaceutical 
Stieglitz. Chemistry in medicine 


CHILDREN 


Care and hygiene 
Health-care of the growing child 
Diseases 
Health-care of the growing child 


Fischer. 


Fischer. 
CHILE 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 
CHINA 
Ricalton. China through the stereoscope 
History 
The Far East 
Politics and government 
Treat. The Far East 
CHINA through the stereoscope. Ricalton 


CIVILIZATION 
Hankins. The racial basis of civilization 


CODY, William Frederick (Buffalo Bill) 
(1846-1917) 


Treat. 


Walsh. The making of Buffalo Bill 


COINAGE 
United States 
U.S. Bureau of the Mint. Catalogue of coins of 
the United States 
COLBY, Bainbridge (1869- ) 
Bemis. The American secretaries of state and 
their diplomacy 
COLLEGE grammar. Long 
COLOMBIA 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 
Description and travel 
Niles. Colombia, land of miracles 
COLOMBIA, land of miracles. Niles 
COMBAT 
See Tactics and strategy 


COMMAND and staff 
Munson. The management of men 
COMMISSIONED officers 


See Army officers 
COMPARATIVE study of World War casualties 
from gas and other weapons. Chemical 
Warfare Service. Medical division 
COMPOSITION 
D’Orsay. Landing the editors’ checks 
CONDUCT of British Empire foreign relations 
since the peace settlement. Toynbee 
CONQUEST: America’s painless imperialism. 
Carter 
CONSTABULARY, Philippine 
White. Bullets and bolos 


CONVERSATION 
Clapp. How to talk 
COSTUME 
Bibliography 
Wilson. Standard catalog for public libraries: 


fine arts section 
COUNCIL on foreign relations. See Survey of 
relations, 1928- 


American forei; 
COUNT Luckner, the sea devil. Thomas 
COURS de tactique appliquée. Moyrand 
COURSE of instruction. General Service Schools 
CRESAP pension. Vaughn 
CRIME and criminals 
Pennsylvania 
Barnes. The evolution of penology in Penn- 
sylvania 
CRIMINAL law 
Pennsylvania 
gen od The evolution of penology in Penn- 
sylvan 
CRISIS of ‘the naval war. Jellicoe 
CRITTENDEN, John Jordan (1787-1863) 
Library of Congress. Calendar of the papers of 
John Jordan Crittenden 
CROMWELL, Oliver (1599-1658) 
Fortescue. Six British soldiers 
Headley. The life of Oliver Cromwell 
CUMULATIVE book index, 1928 
CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-1876) 
Hunt. Custer, the last of the cavaliers 
CUSTER, the last of the cavaliers. Hunt 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
E 


i diti 


Pasvolsky. Economic nationalism of the Danu- 
bian states 
D 


DANUBIAN states 


diti 


Pasvolsky. Economic nationalism of the Danu- 
bian states 


DAVIS, Jefferson (1808-89) 
Hay. Hood's Tennessee campaign 
DAY, William Rufus (1849-1923) 
Bemis. The American secretaries of state and 
their diplomacy . 
DEFENSE, National 
See National defense 


DENMARK 
Foreign relations 


Egan. Ten years near the German frontier 


Politics and government 


ears near the German f) 


Egan. Ten rontier 
DIARY of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845. 
evins 
DICTIONARIES 
English 


New Century Dictionary of the English language 
DIE und das Vélkerrecht. 
vo Ministry of National Defense 

pipLowta background of the war, 1870- 
1914. Seymour 
DIRIGIBLES 

See Aeronautics, Military 
DIVISION 

See Field forces 


DOMINICAN Republic 

Foreign relations 

United States 
Naboth’s vineyard 
History 

Naboth’s vineyard 
Politics and government 
Welles. Naboth’s vineyard 
DRAMATIC music. Library of Congress 
DRILL regulations 

See under arm concerned 


E 


EASTERN question (Far East) 
The A forecast 
Treat. The Far Eas 
of the United States. 
i 
ECONOMIC nationalism of the Danubian states. 
Pasvolsky 
ECONOMICS 
Bye. Applied economics 
Library of Congress. List of books, with refer- 
ences to periodicals, relating to trusts 
Europe 
Conquest: America’s painless impe- 


United States 
Conquest: America’s painless impe- 


Welles. 


Welles. 


Carter. 
rialism 


Carter. 
rialism 
Williams. | Economic foreign policy of the 
United States 
World 
Carter. America’s painless impe- 
rialism 
ECUADOR 
Gibbons. The new map of South America 
EDUCATION, Military 
See also Schools, Service (U.S.); 
Foreign military 
EFFECT of maritime command on land cam- 
paigns since Waterloo. Callwell 


EGYPT 


Conquest: 


Schools, 


Civilization 


Jouguet. Macedonian imperialism and the 
ellenization of the East 
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ELIZABETH and Essex. Strachey 


ELIZABETH, Queen of England (1533-1603) 
Strachey. Elizabeth and Essex 


ELOCUTION 
Clapp. How to talk 


ENGINEERS, Military 
War Department—Chief of Engineers. a 
of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 1 
United States 
History 
War Department—Corps of Engineers. World 
War services of officers and former officers, 
Corps of Engineers, regular army 
ENGLISH language 
Dictionaries 
Murray. A new English dictionary on historical 
principles 
New Century Dictionary of the English language 
French 
Clifton. A new French-English and English- 
French dictionary 
Kettridge. French-English and English-French 
dictionary of technical terms and phrases 
Smith. The international English and French 
dictionary 
Grammar 
1870- 
Long. A college grammar 
Rhetoric 
Eichler. Well-bred English 


ESSEX, Robert Devereux, earl of (1566-1601) 
Strachey. Elizabeth and Essex 


ETHNOLOGY 
Hankins. The racial basis of civilization 


EUROPE 
Alexander. From Paris to Locarno and after 
Bowman. The new world 
Carter. Conquest: America’s painless imperial- 


ism 
Description and travel 
Ports and happy places 
History 
Gooch. British ees on the origins of the 
war, 1898-1914 
Poincaré. The memoirs of Raymond Poincaré 
(1913-1914) 
Politics 


See also League of Nations 
Edwards. Heading for war 
Egan. Ten years near the German frontier 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
Europe and international politics in relation to 
the present issues 
1871- 
Gooch. Recent revelations of European diplo- 


macy 
Seymour. = ~ background of the 
war, 1870-19 


EUROPEAN War, 1914-1918 
See World War, 1914-1918 


EVANS, Mrs. Rosalie (Caden) d. 1924 
Evans. The Rosalie Evans letters from Mexico 
te of penology in Pennsylvania. 
arnes 


Parker. 


R.C.M.W. No. 32 


F 


FALSEHOOD in war-time. Ponsonby 
FAMOUS prize fights. Farnol 

FAR East. Treat 

FARM relief. King 


FARMING 
United States 
King. Farm relief 
FEDERAL courts, U.S. 
United States reports 
FICTION 
D’Orsay. Landing the editors’ checks 
FICTION, Military 
Glenn. Transport 
FIELD artillery 
Great Britain 
Great Britain. War Office. Artillery training 
Training 
Great Britain. War Office. Artillery training 
FIELD forces 
Division 
Tactics 


v. Cochenhausen. Tactical exercises in open 
situations with solutions, for the reenforced 
infantry regiment and the division 


5th Cavalry, U.S. 
5th U.S. Cavalry. History of the 5th U.S 


Cavalry 
FIGHTING ships. See Jane’s fighting ships, 1928 
FINANCE, Military 
Congress. War Department appropriation bill 
for 1930—Military activities 
FOCH, Marshal Ferdinand (1851-1929) 
Boucher. L’Art de vaincre aux deux pdles de 
I'Histoire 
Foch. Paroles de soldat: Maréchal F. Foch 
FOOD 
De Kruif. Hunger fighters 
FOOD supply 
De Kruif. Hunger fighters 
FORREST, Nathan Bedford (1821-1877) 
Hay. Hood's Tennessee campaign 
FORTY-first annual report on the statistics of 
railways in the United States for the year 
ended December 31, 1927. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
FOSTER, Stephen C. (1826-1864) 
Library of Congress. Catalogue of first editions 
of Stephen C. Foster (1826-1864) 
FOUCHE, Joseph, Duke of Otranto (1759-1820) 
Forssell. Fouché: the man Napoleon feared 
FOUCHE: the man Napoleon feared. Forssell 
FRANCE 
History 
Poincaré. The memoirs of Raymond Poincaré 


(1913-1914) 
Revolution 
Madelin. The French revolution 
FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-1790) 


Library of Congress. List of Benjamin Franklin 
papers 


FRENCH-English and English-French dictionary 
of technical terms and phrases. Kettridge 
FRENCH language 
Dictionaries 


Clifton. A’ new French-English and English- 
French dictionary 


English 
Kettridge. French-English and English-French 
dictionary of technical terms and phrases 
—_. a international English ond French 


FRENCH Madelin 
FROM Paris to Locarno and after. 
FRONTIER and pioneer life 
California 
Cossley-Batt. The last of the California rangers 
The West 


wan. Frontier da: 
FRONTIER days. 


Alexander 


wan 


G 


GASES, Asphyxiating and poisonous 
War use 
Chemical warfare service. Medical division. A 

comparative study of World War casualties 
from gas and other weapons 

GASES, Military 
See Chemical warfare service 

GENEALOGIES 


Library of Congress. American and English 
genealogies in the Library of Congress 
General 
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MO GENERAL Fiction 


GLENN, Isa (Mrs. S.J.B. Schindel) 
Transport. (M07 /52079) 
Book Review Digest: 

An army transport is bearing to the Philippines a group of army people 
representing every rank from non-com to colonel and from Judy O’Grady 
to the colonel’s lady. For the first few days social contacts are polite t 
cautious. But as the ship heads steadily into the heat manners grow slack 
and tempers sharp. Gossip and scandal poison the air with malice. Re- 


volting scenes take place. The morbid tension which holds the group is 
broken only when the ship docks. 
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MO GENERAL Fiction (continued) 


Boston Transcript: 


This transpacific voyage has certain moments of beauty, but Isa 
Glenn does not emphasize the tropical evenings as settings for high romance. 
No indeed. The last few days of the voyage bring about one hideous 
denouement after another. But there is good logic in the tragic develop- 
ments of the story. Sordid, yes, but absolutely true. In contrast to the 
moral squalor of the multitude, the relationship between Dr. Prime and 
Mrs. Swan stands out like a lyric poem. It gives this story a kind of 
spiritual ballast without which it would certainly founder. 


M1 WAR. War and governments Causes 


NORTON, HENRY KITTREDGE 
Back of war. (M111 /51762) 

CONTENTS: Part I. The causes of international conflict: Introduction; Primitive 
causes of war; Social causes of international conflict; Economic causes of international con- 
flict; Political causes of international conflict. Part Il. The problems of the nations: The 
great powers; Regional probl ; Conclusi 


Book Review Digest: 


Mr. Norton finds that the primary causes of international conflict are 
social, economic, and political, and that of these, the most active cause of 
war is economic stress. In the latter part of the book the author considers 
the great powers and their problems, and local points of tension, such as 
the Balkans and Mexico. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 


The reader will feel that there is a good deal in the present situation 
which is not suggested, let alone elucidated, in this outline. But Mr. 
Norton is avoiding controversy. He does not specifically evaluate the 
incidental disadvantages which accrue from our policing policy in the shape 
of Latin-American ill-will. He does not risk burning his fingers on the red- 
hot stove of Anglo-British naval rivalry. But he does clearly intimate 
that our foreign policy is merely in process of formation and by no means 
completed. 

Saturday Review of Literature: 

The forces that lie “Back of War’ form the subject matter of Mr. 
Henry Kittredge Norton’s new book. Although it offers little that is new 
and nothing that is of arresting importance, it is nevertheless a competent, 
judicial, and highly intelligent appraisal of the more important forces that 
control the moving pawns of the diplomatic chess board. 


M1 National defense 


JOHNSEN, E. (comp.) 
Selected articles on national defense. (M152.73 /51754) 


CONTENTS: Explanatory note; Briefs; Betegnoty: Introduction; General dis- 
cussion; Affirmative discussion; Negative discussion; Military aviation. 


This book is a compilation of fifty-nine selected reports, documents or 
articles bearing on vital subjects connected with the national defense and 
represents — about one-tenth of the number of references contained in 
the bibliography which is also included in the book. The subjects covered 
directly are shown in the table of contents. For the benefit of debaters, 
this book contains a brief covering a debate on the subject: “That an 
adequate policy of defense for the United States be approved.” 

In general the material contained in this book represents the opinions, - 
views, and conclusions of persons in a position to write with authority on 
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their subjects. Only two articles were found to be noticeably weak. Two 
articles included in the list under the heading ‘‘Negative Discussion’’ are 
in reality the reflection of a strong indorsement of national defense, but 
differing only with regard to the method and means of national defense. 
The articles listed under ‘Affirmative Discussion” appear to be, in general, 
more comprehensive and a reflection of fact as established by statistical 
or historical references. In one article under the heading ‘‘Military Aero- 
nautics,” the author of the article uses as one reference authority J.M. 
Spaight, the British author of Air Power and War Rights. Since this 
article was written, a very comprehensive treatise has been published on 
Aerial Bombardment by M.W. Royse, which reflects the American legal 
viewpoint on this subject and its bearing on national defense and inter- 
national relations. 

This book is a compilation of ‘‘after World War thought” on matters 
pertaining to national defense. The influence of the development of 
aviation upon national and international policies is clearly reflected. The 
conservative viewpoints disclosed in some of the earlier articles included 
herein is clearly anna and when viewed both from the standpoint of 
aviation accomplishments since those dates, as well as the convincing reports 
of aviation development contained in later publications or articles included 
in this series, show that our national defense policies now, more than ever, 
must be flexible policies readily adaptable to the application of new instru- 
ments or agencies of warfare, yet conforming to the interests of humanity, 
national economy, and fundamental American ideals. 

The information contained in this book is comprehensive in so far as 
the subject of national defense is concerned. The book, therefore, should 
be read by every army and navy officer or other governmental official whose 
business it is to be continually well informed on this subject. It is of general 
value to all officers as a source of comprehensive and up to date information 
on the subject of national defense. As a reference book its main value 
would lie in the bibliography which it includes and in the reports of Federal 


authorities contained therein. Since international relations and develop- 
ments in military weapons and tactics are continually changing, this book 
will agua serve for reference purposes for a relatively short period of 
time only. 


SYNOPSIS OF ARTICLES 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 
(Recent views) 


CooLiDGE: Memorial Day address, Gettysburg. Explains growth of 
national defense, and moderate limits. Also purpose—purely defensive 
and to promote general peace and tranquility. War—application of force. 
Peace—application of reason. War—lawlessness. Peace—rule of law and 
principal effort of civilization. 

R. V. OULAHAN: “New Naval Engines of Destruction.” Cities 
percentage increase in defense appropriations. 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, SENATOR: (Quotes Ayres & Irving Fisher) Cost of 
World War in dollars and casualties. 

Wm. W. WANAMAKER: “Our Military History.” Good review. 

Ross A. CoLLins: Congressman in “Advocate of Peace.” Detailed 
analysis of strength of the different elements comprising the R.A., N.G., 
O.R., R.O.T.C., C.M.T.C., ete. and concluding that the military establish- 
ment (early in 1928) has over 600,000 men and its gain that year would be 
in excess of 22,000 officers and men. 

THE INDEPENDENT: “World Naval Strength and the Geneva Problem.” 
After showing that nations signing Washington agreement (less Italy) each 
have a world preponderance in some one type of craft, points out that since 
that agreement naval building programs are so extensive as to require 
steps to be taken to further limit naval forces of nations. Tables included. 
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Mi National defense (continued) 


J. B. WALKER (Scientific American): ‘‘Post War Navies.” Cites 
reasons for and growth of British Navy during war. Shows how England 
voluntarily scrapped total of 13 million tons of fighting ships to our 498,192 
tons. Blames failure of Geneva conference to work of anti-treaty propa- 
gandists and wants all Americans to know above facts. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR (Pamphlet from official 
sources by Research Department): “U.S. Navy since the Washington Con- 
ference.” Shows naval strength ratios of the five powers of Washington 
Treaty, and interprets percentages of different classes of naval vessels in 
light of their age, ete. (tonnage, speed, gun caliber and capacity to carry 
airplanes). Stresses England’s adherance to two-power standard in cruisers, 
and points out our own preponderance in destroyers and submarines, and 
gives reasons why England wanted the submarines abolished. 

RounpD TABLE: ‘Naval Problem.’’ Analyses issues arising at 
Geneva Naval Conference from naval and political outlook, “The real 
reason for the expansion of the United States Navy is no longer so much 
‘parity’ as to insure the freedom of her own trade in the event of the out- 
break of a war in which she herself is not involved.” Refer pp. 81-82. 
Concludes that question is one of exercise of right of search of neutral ships 
by Great Britain,—to which we object. 

Wm. H. KING, SENATOR: “Cost of National Defense.’’ Quotes 
figures showing amount expended since 1920 on Army and Navy as com- 
pared to total expenditures 1884-1920 and cost of all wars. (1793-1860; 
1861-1910) 

Cou. C. E. Kitpourng, C.A.C.: “Strategic Position of the United 
States.’ “Strategic strength of a position is of value only in simplifying 
and making more economical its defense?” 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CaTT: (Conference on the Cause and Cure of War) 
“Status today of War versus Peace.’”’ Quotes Mellon’s 1927 Report 
showing 82°;, of the federal expenditures for that year applying in past 
and future wars. After analysing growing preparations for war everywhere, 
states six conclusions (page 104). Analyses the reasons why nations 
maintain self right to deal with question of “national honor,” “national 
interests,’ and ‘“‘domestic concern.”’ 

Epwin M. Borcuarp (Yale Review): ‘Limitation of Armaments.” 
Discusses effect of economic pressure and industrial resources in shaping 
the political international policies. 

LEAGUE COUNCIL AT GENEVA (Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment): Questions relating to definition of armaments, limits to war strength 
any nation, definition of reduction and limitation of armaments, standards 
of armament comparison, offensive and defensive armaments, scale of 
armaments for different countries, creation of international pool of force, 
how can civil and military aircraft be distinguished for purposes of arma- 
ment, regional disarmament versus regional security. 

WAYNE E. STEVENS (historian of U.S. Air Service, in Current History): 
“European Militarism in a new phase.” After touching upon degree and 
nature of preparedness of nations prior to World War, and training in 
speed of mobilization, as well as impossibility of halting mobilization once 
commenced, he shows that further diplomatic negotiations became prac- 
tically impossible. He concludes that to secure permanent peace three 
factors, besides size of armaments, must be considered, namely, first, re- 
duction of armaments requires greater efficiency thus aggravating the 
danger at time of crisis; second, expert military opinion must be sub- 
ordinated to civil authority; and third, the entire “‘diplomatic and political 
system known as ‘balance of power,’ must be destroyed.” 

E. E. SLosson (Academy of Political Science, Proceedings): ‘‘Chemical 
and industrial mobilization.”’ Discusses the futility of limitations of arma- 
ment, since each country will seek new and secret weapons for use (such 
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as tanks and dichlorethy]l sulfide used by British and Germans). Points 
out progress in industrial mobilization. 

CONGRESSMAN W. F. JAMES (Congressional Record): ‘‘Department of 
National Defense.”” Ably discusses the need for a Department of National 
Defense and concludes: ‘‘need of some federal agency to consider national 
defense problem as a whole. (See page 165) 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON MORROW REPORT. (TO U.S. SENATE): ‘‘De- 
partment of National Defense.’’ Points out that creation of such a depart- 
ment would necessitate building up super-general-staff, etc., and that same 
is not recommended as the disadvantages outweigh the advantages. 


AFFIRMATIVE DISCUSSION 


SECRETARY OF WAR. (Annual Report): ‘‘Economic Discussion of 
National Defense.””’ Reports that War and Navy Departments consumed 
14° of the federal budget of $4,000,000,006 and only 6% went for military 
activities. (If state and city budgets included the governmental budgets, 
then military only 214%. Per capita cost $2.00 annually. One soldier 
per $2,500,000.00 of national wealth (lowest for 70 years). Gives national 
wealth ratios every ten years from 1850. By table analysis he shows that 
our country spends less than other powers for military, and that our in- 
crease is relatively less for such purposes. Likewise we maintain fewer 
soldiers per national wealth, and per population. In 1922 only 2 out of 
50 countries (Colombia and Costa Rica) slightly lower per population. 
We pay our soldiers more per day. Analyses cost of national defense and 
of war. Shows that military preparations cost about 1/18 of what is spent 
for luxuries, amusements, etc. Concludes with statement that defense 
measures have not kept pace with our increased prosperity and responsi- 
bility as a nation, and that our closer contact with the world requires 
greater need for defense although we are today least prepared, except 
possibly Germany. 

H. R. ENstow, R.O.T.C. (C€.A.C. Journal): ‘‘Preparedness—the 
guarantee of Peace.”” A good plea, but general. 

ELBRIDGE CoLBy, CAPTAIN, U.S.A. (American Mercury): ‘Invasion 
of America.’’ Points out fallacies in our conception of our preparedness 
in view of depleted forces. Quotes Washington “There is a rank among 
nations that is due the U. S. that will be lost by the reputation of weakness.” 

C. P. SUMMERALL (Major General, U.S.A.—Current History): ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Military Training in American Colleges.’’ Points out the nature 
and extent of R.O.T.C. and its advantages to the nation and the individual. 

C. D. WiLBur (Secretary of Navy—New York Times): ‘Proposed 
increase of Navy.’”’ Discusses 20-year program for Naval increases. 

WILLIAM STEVENS. (Yale Review): ‘‘Future of the Navy.” Refers 
to tendency to scrap policies of Mahan, particularly tendency to cut down 
on number and training of personnel. Deplores, as did Mahan, splitting 
of our fleet. Concludes that cooperation between the U. S. and Great 
Britain might give sea power a new significance. 

Wo. H. GARDINER. (Harper’s Monthly): ‘Naval Parity.” Points 
out American dependence on overseas economic and political conditions 
and the conduct and control of transoceanic traffic and communications. 
After comparing import and export trade of both countries and the conse- 
quent need by each for protective naval forces, as well as differences in 
naval strength at present, he concludes with plea for recognition of special 
problems of each country and their virtual alliance to meet same. 

SIMON LAKE. (World’s Work): ‘Future of the Submarine.” Dis- 
cusses and advocates mainly the defensive use of submarines, hence small 
sizes. Second use to be as a commercial freighter. Visualizes possibilities 
of “‘S” type fighting submarine versus ‘‘V” type submarine costing almost 
three times as much, and also of the larger 10,000 ton submarine freighter. 

Compr. SIDNEY BALLOU. (Chairman of Section on National Defense 
of the California Commonwealth Club): A report on ‘‘Legislative Prepared- 
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ness for War.”” Outlines character of legislation and federal ncies re- 
quired and delays in obtaining same in past wars, notably the World War. 
Points out that practically all such legislative provisions now dead except 
a few penal provisions and Section 120, National Defense Act of 1916 as 
amended in 1920. Shows attempts made by Executive Department to 
obtain authority for certain war acts, etc., but shows constitutional limita- 
tions to such attempts. Advocates (1) necessary draft of prospective legis- 
lation be introduced in Congress and passed in time of peace, (2) that the 
bills be specific and concrete, and (3) that all such proposed legislation 
become effective only upon occurrence of two conditions, namely (a) an 
existing state of war, constitutionally declared, and (b) a declaration by 
Congress that such war constitutes a major emergency. Suggests wording 
of the enabling act. Points out how Executive Departments might be 
given responsibility for organization and control of some of the ees! 
agencies which would be required. Proposes an Advisory Council to the 
President (as Commander in Chief of Army and Navy) consisting of Secre- 
—- State, War, and Navy, and the Chairman of the War Industries 
oard. 

D. F. Davis. (Secretary of War, address before Union League of 
Philadelphia): ‘‘Preparedness for National Defense.”” Discusses problems 
of man-power and material power. States procurement and provision of 
war material requires seventeen men for every soldier on the fighting front. 
Can now equip army of 4,000,000 men more completely, in less time and 
cheaper than during World War, due to industrial mobilization plan. 
35,000 articles of equipment required for an army in the field, counting 
such articles as six-inch gun or airplane as one article. At least 70,000 
component articles must be provided as per specifications. Of 20,000 
manufacturing plants required for the purpose, surveys of about 10,000 
have been completed. States mobilization plans for army of 3,000,000 
men completed. Invites attention that legislation necessary to carry out, 
in war, the War Department program for national defense, is as necessary 
as the plans for the mobilization of man power and material. 

J. T. TAYLOR (Vice-chairman, National Legislative Committee, The 
American Legion): ‘Universal Draft.’’ Outlines extent of war profiteering 
and the conditions making it possible during the World War. Reviews 
history of legislation for universal draft, intended to equalize burden of 
personal service in war, and discusses provisions of proposed Universal 
Draft Bill and other national and political indorsements of the need for 
such legislation. He then propounds and discusses pertinent questions 
as to the need for, the scope of and the results to be expected from the 
enactment of the proposed bill both as a measure of preparedness for war 
and as an effective measure for peace. 

SmpNEY BALLOU (Chairman, Section on National Defense, Common- 
wealth Club of California): ‘‘Practicability of Disarmament.” Discusses 
the three theories of disarmament, namely, (1) by example or individual 
disarmament; (2) by agreement; (3) conditional on agreements for security. 
He shows how all three theories have failed of successful application. Dis- 
armament conferences were held in the interests of economy rather than 
peace. He concludes that their failure was due first to inherent imprac- 
ticability of disarmament, and second, to the lack of any reasonable founda- 
tion for the belief that disarmament is conductive to peace. 


NEGATIVE DISCUSSION 


Cuas. Evans HuGHes (N. Y. Times): “Limitation of Armament.” 
States limitation of armaments necessary to lift economic burdens. Pur- 
pose not to cripple reasonable defense, but to do away with provocative 
armament. Discusses briefly military, naval, and political considerations 
entering into consideration of the problem, as well as two specific considera- 


= 
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tions, namely, (1) that new weapons like aircraft and chemicals vir 
enormously the power of trained military forces of small size, and (2) if 
that is so, and that future wars are largely to be waged with such new 
weapons, it is all the more important that every possible measure should 
continually be taken to a war. 

KirBy PAGE (World Tomorrow): ‘Menace of Military Preparedness.” 
States that military preparedness is primary cause of war, since it cannot 
be carried out without creating a certain type of public opinion, which in 
itself leads to hostilities between nations. Gives as reasons: 


(1) Military preparedness creates suspicion, fear and hatred of 
other peoples. 

(2) Military preparedness tends to accentuate the menace of 
irresponsible nationalism. 

(3) Military preparedness increases confidence in the efficacy 
of physical force and violence, and decreases confidence in 
non-military means of maintaining security and justice. 

(4) Military preparedness leads to colossal waste of money and 
man-power. 


He believes final test of value of military preparedness to lie in answers 
to two questions: (1) Is the war system an effective means of maintaining 
international security and justice? (2) Is military preparedness a success- 
ful method of preventing war? He discusses each and decides in the nega- 
tive. Concludes with personal opinion that instead of preventing war, 
military preparedness is a primary factor in the creation of that type of 
public opinion in the various countries which makes war inevitable. 

NATION: “Preparedness Maniac again.” After discussing the trend 
of preparedness propaganda and its curbing by President Coolidge, dis- 
= and states as a fact that “preparedness never kept any nation out 
of war.” 

Epwarp A. Ross (Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
World Tomorrow): ‘Military Mind.’’ He blames army and navy special- 
ists,’ “the warped specialists’’ as he calls them for preparedness propa- 
ganda and the failure to give heed to the imposing series of cases in which 
the League of Nations has prevented bloodshed. 

NaTION: ‘Our Naval and Army Waste.’’ A weak article without 
substantiation of fact. Generalizes R.O.T.C. instruction as purely mili- 
tary propaganda and absolutely worthless from military point of view. 

. G. WELLS (New York Times Magazine): ‘‘Are Armies needed any 
longer.”’ Discusses satirically the modern tendency to limit armaments 
and to suppress the use of new weapons such as chemical gases as an at- 
tempt to “retain war as a standing institution by restricting its expensive- 
ness and keeping its horrors within the bounds of human endurance,” 

“professionalizing and trade unionizing” it for the Army and Navy,— 
eliminating the civilian as paymaster and victim. Calls this tendency 
“Bayardism.” Classes the British Army (with its tank development) as 
twenty years behind the times. Decries the need for organized, uniformed 
soldiery. Victory in the future will be more and more ‘the reward of 
flexibility, knowledge, invention and a witty use of modern resources.” 

{This article, while generally construed as opposed to National Defense, 
may really be considered a contribution to National Defense propaganda, 
for it distinctly emphasizes the value of aerial bombardment and the 
extreme of ruthless application of chemicals or other new inventions in 
the event of war.] 

JOHN DEWEY (Introduction to “‘Militarizing Our Youth” by R. P. 
Barnes): Contains many assertions regarding militarism without specific 
reference to anythin calling for or such statements. 

R. P. BARNES (Committee on Militarism in Education): “Militarizing 
our Youth.” After discussing the progress and growth of military training 
in educational institutions, he states that this tendency toward militarism 
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M1 National defense (continued) 


is a direct outcome of military propaganda that war is “inevitable,” and 
is accompanied by direct and indirect coercion by the War Department 
and its representatives at the institutions, thus giving the youth of the 
nation, and finally the nation as a whole a “mind-set”’ influencing it toward 
war in its international dealings. He concludes by calling the system used 
by the War Department in establishing R.O.T.C. units a “peace-time 
conscription” system. 

G. A. CoE (World Tomorrow): “Training Citizens,—for what?” After 
analyzing the nature of C.M.T.C. instruction in camps with reference to its 
announced purpose as “training in citizenship,” and showing that specific 
instruction in the form of conferences or lectures on “‘citizenship’’ covers 
only three or four hours during the entire period of the average camp, he 
terms the C.M.T.C. method of imparting it ‘‘militaristic nationalism,” and 
claims that while it does not endorse warfare it creates the “‘peace-time 
conduct that produces war,” eventually. He then points out the rate of 
growth of the C.M.T.C. since 1921 and analyses a dozen features of the 
advertising campaigns resorted to, all from the viewpoint that resources 
of some of the federal government departments are being used to “put 
over” a scheme for universal military training for young men. The pres- 
ent system of “‘citizenshp training,’’ he states dramatically, is a velvet 
glove within which are “militarism’s steely fingers,”—long fingers, reaching 
into our homes, our churches, our industries, the press, the cinema, our 
entire educational system, and reviving ‘‘the old futile and fatal mentality” 
that “underlay the catastrophe of 1914-1918.” Such training is not “en- 
lightened good will, studying out the route to its world-goal, and preparing 
youth for their journey thither,” but “‘it is the blindness of yesterday lead- 
ing the youth of today into the ditch.’ He urges everyone to investigate 
the matter for himself. 

AMERICAN Mercury (Article by An Army Officer): “Uplift hits the 
Army.” Caricaturises war welfare agencies and the support given by big 
corporations and visionary uplifters to C.M.T.C. movement. Classifies 
“Studies in Citizenship” (Training Manuals Now 1, 2, 4 and 5) as “‘pure 
damn foolishness.’’ Revelling in his contemplations of what the reactions 
might be were such studies applied to personnel of the old army, he plainly 
discloses his old army point of view. [The article is a bit of comedy, 
rather than being opposed to national defense, it is decidedly in favor of 
specialized training therefor as opposed to pathetic attempts via C.M.T.C.] 

SENATOR WM. H. KING (Current History): ‘Condemnation of United 
States Naval Policy.’’ After pointing out and ascribing causes to chaotic 
conditions in our naval establishment, and the effect of lack of a definite 
naval policy, he seeks to find the proper objective as a basis for formulat- 
ing such policy. After discussing the naval policies of Great Britain and 
Japan as potentially affecting the defense of our respective coasts and oceanic 
trade routes, he eliminates these as factors in determining our naval policy. 
He then analyses the popular view “that the American Navy must be 
maintained for the defense of our coasts,”’ and concludes “that the United 
States must establish and maintain a system of coast defense based on shore 
establishments with auxiliary seacraft and aircraft which shall be adequate 
for protection of the country against any overseas attack without depen- 
—_— upon battleships or fleets of battleships as such, except as auxiliary 
actors.” 

[This article concludes with a paragraph so strongly in favor of effective 
national defense measures, that it is difficult to understand how the article 
could be considered under the caption ‘Negative Discussion.’’] 

Rev. Dr. A. J. BRowNn (Secretary Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions before House Naval Affairs Committee): ‘Naval Increase.” 
Deplores the effect of propaganda for naval increase upon international 
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relations since it creates a war psychology provocative of ‘‘bloody expres- 
sion” and opposed to the universal desire for permanent peace. 

CONGRESSMAN J. V. McCLINTIC (in House Report 834): ‘‘Construc- 
tion of Certain Naval Vessels.” Is opposed to cruiser construction program 
because ‘“‘the United States has 99,924 more tons of cruiser strength than 
England.” Claims the me on a for naval increase (the 15-cruiser 
program) is fostered by shipbuilding corporations. [This article concludes 
with a paragraph strongly in support of national defense, the kind of ships 
to be built being the only matter at issue.] 

CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON FisH (Advocate of Peace): ‘Outlawing 
Poison Gas.” After pointing out that although supported by the President, 
two Secretaries of State, Elihu Root, General Pershing and the general 
staff of the army and navy, the treaty with England, France, Italy and 
Japan abolishing the use of poisonous gas in time of war, had not yet been 
ratified by the Senate, and he blames the delay upon the propaganda of 
chemical manufacturers and one lieutenant colonel of the Chemical Reserve 
Corps. Although the United States was first to advocate prohibition of 
poisonous gas, it is the only nation hesitating to ratify the treaty. 

F. R. Buack (New Republic): ‘Preparedness Program of the War 
Department.”’ Discusses features of the Industrial Mobilization Plan 
and attacks as vicious and without legal authority the action of the War 
Department in drafting contracts with manufacturers of war supplies on 
the basis of capacity production and a normal rate of profit. Classes this 
plan, from the business man’s standpoint as one which will provide ‘‘free 
insurance against the dismal days of depression, provided the interests con- 
cerned can create the emergency and secure the declaration of war, the 
existence of which automatically makes the contracts operative.” 


SAMUEL GOMPERS (President, American Federation of Labor): ‘‘What 
about Universal Conscription for War.’”’ He agrees with the principle of 
universal conscription, but advocates a most searching analysis of all 
phases of probable reaction to universal conscription before its enactment, 
in order that its practicable application may be infallibly beneficial to the 
nation. [Pro more than con.] 

CONGRESSMAN GEO. HUDDLESTON (Public Affairs): ‘‘Property Con- 
scription in War Time.” Declares himself in favor of conscription of men 
for armies, profits and incomes, but contends that there is no constitutional 
authority for the proposal to conscript men of labor in public works and in 
private enterprises. He classes the proposal to conscript property as typical 
of ‘“‘extreme communism.” Declares the authority which the proposal 
would vest in the President to be beyond that ever exercised by any despot . 
in the history of the world. States conscription in any form is a step toward 
“collectivism,” and its only excuse lies therein. Concludes with statement 
that the proposal is unworkable and impracticable. 

Dr. DAvip STARR JORDAN (Replying to report of Section on National 
Defense of Commonwealth Club of California): ‘‘First Line of Defense.” 
A plea for organization for peace as the first line of defense against war, and 
to neutralize the creation of a war psychology created as a result of competi- 
tive military preparedness. 

NATION: ‘Why not a Peace Department.” After stating that our 
government departments are using propaganda increasingly to carry out 
their plans and objectives, he indorses Kirby Page’s proposition for a 
Peace Department of the Government, at a proposed cost of $100,000,000 
per year, and reviews how such an appropriation would be applied. 

ABRAHAM FLEXNER (New York Times): ‘‘War and Morals.’’ States 
that talk of peaceful intentions in the face of our naval construction pro- 
gram is rank hypocrisy. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (Essay on War): ‘‘Doctrine of Peace.” 
Theoretical rhapsody of an essayist. 


—39— 
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Mi National defense (continued) 


ANTIOCH NoTEs: “Peace and War.” States war prediction and 
preparedness is drifting the United States into imperialism which threatens 
to become the chief menace to the peace of the world. 


MILITARY AVIATION 


E. P. WARNER (Asst. Sec. of Navy for Aeronautics, in Yale Review): 
“Aviation in Defense.’ Explains how our nation, favored by geography 
and an ample force of airplanes, could keep its house safe. Outlines diffi- 
culties of operation from airplane carriers, and explains the functions of 
aircraft operating with the fleet. Discusses the possible unrestricted use 
of aircraft in violation of the rules of humanity, and states that use of air- 
plane as instrument of new barbarism would be blight on modern science 
and civlization and a deterrent to commercial development thereof. Shows 
how government is gradually relinquishing its responsibility for aircraft 
development to rapidly growing aircraft industry. 

F. TRUBEE Davison (Asst. Secretary of War): ‘‘Aerial Defenses.’ 
Briefly outlines growth of aviation as a weapon of national defense, and the 
scope and progress of five-year expansion program. Compares powers of 
classes of aviation to similar characteristics and powers of ground units. 

ALEXANDER WILLIAMS (Chemical Foundation): ‘Military Significance 
of Aerial Achievement.”’ States future wars will be won and lost in the air. 
Explains basic reasons for his conclusion and outlines phases of develop- 
ment of aviation in various countries as supporting evidence. Discusses 
types of military aircraft and their use. Concludes: ‘‘Mankind must not 
depend on easliy broken peace time promises and agreements of the powers 
to forego this or that most horrible employment after war has begun. 
Safety lies in preventing the outbreak of war—in devising a humane and 
workable method of adjusting international differences.” 

Wm. MITCHELL: “Airplanes in National Defense.” A study on 
strategic defenses of the United States, and the part aviation must play 
therein. Urges development of air power, air bases and aircraft—not 
armies or navies. ‘Airplanes and synthetic chemistry hold the future 
national defense in their hands.” 

AN OFFICER OF ARMY AIR SERVICE IN FRANCE: “Third War Arm.” 
A plea for Air Force recognition as a primary striking power in national 
defense. Second only to the Navy in the line of defense. Recognizes its 
value to and employment for ground forces, but points out that under war 
plans its power is restricted during first three months of war,—a condition 
* that should be corrected by placing it directly under Secretary of War, 
just as Marine Corps functions under Secretary of Navy. 


REAR ADMIRAL W. V. Pratr (President Naval War College, in U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings): ‘Some Aspects of our Air Policy.’”’ Dis- 
cusses the proposal for an independent air force for national defense and 
links this movement with a tendency toward unlimited and unrestricted 
warfare. Considers this contrary to the tenor of American ideals and a 
negation of all progress toward international law and comity. Concludes 
that while our geographical location and national characteristics make 
the policy of the President’s Board (Morrow Board) sound, future develop- 
ments in powers of aircraft “when planes have developed the capacity to 
fly through distances so great that alone and unaided they may encompass 
the world, when efficiently they may pass from shore to shore over to the 
great continents separated by thousands of miles of water” makes a separate 
military air service necessary. 

Lt. Compr. BruCE G. LEIGHTON (Atlantic Monthly): “Airplanes and 
Guns.” A plea for adequate sea power, supported by a strong air force 
at sea with aircraft carriers. — 
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M3 ADMINISTRATION. Personnel. Zone of the Interior 
National guard 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Official National Guard register for 1928. (M373K /51780) 


CONTENTS: Designation and date of publication; Explanatory notes; Organization 
of the Militia Bureau; Army and corps area and departments, to include National Guard 
divisions; Stations of organizations, arranged according to tables of organizations, to include 
all units; The National Guard of: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming; The strength of officers by grade and branch; An index of 
— brigade, regiment, and special organizations; An index of names arranged alpha- 
betically. 


M4 MILITARY Technology Military aeronautics 


All the world’s air-craft, 1928. (Edited by C. G. Grey and Leonard 
Bridgman) (M47 /52377) 
CONTENTS: Preface; The world’s aeronautical progress (civil) ; The world’s aeronautical 


Pp (service); All the world’s aer ( g a section on helicopters); All the 
world’s aero-engines; All the world’s airships. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution: 


This year’s issue of All the world’s aircraft has special historical value 
because its contents show the progress that has been achieved in both com- 
mercial and military aviation during the peaceful decade following the war. 
Study of the historical section and the sections dealing with aeroplanes and 
aero-engines throws extremely interesting light upon the different lines of 
development that are being followed in different countries. Mr. C. G. Grey, 
in the Preface, mentions the low-powered aeroplanes which have shown 
such remarkable progress in this country and which, as he points out, bear 
a similar relation to the big-cabin-type American aircraft as the low- 
powered high-s English car does to the big-engined American saloon 
car. But Mr. Grey omits to draw attention to a peculiarly British develop- 
ment of even greater importance, the development of the large all-metal 
flying boat. Excellent illustrations are included of the Saunders’ Valkyrie, 
the Short Singapore and Calcutta, the Blackburn Jris and the Supermarine 
Southampton. These boats are growing in size and increasing in seaworthi- 
ness year ~ year in a manner which makes one wonder if they are not 
destined to be the real “‘air liners’’ of the future. 

The descriptive notes accompanying the illustrations show, in this 
year’s edition, a greater uniformity and more conciseness than in former 
numbers. There appears to be, however, a reduction in the number of 
line drawings illustrating the layout of the machines. This is regrettable 
for these drawings enable the military characteristics of service types to be 
appreciated more readily than the photographs. Fields of fire from the 
gunner’s cockpits, pilot’s view, vulnerability to attack from the rear and 
a host of similar points may be quickly examined in the drawings. But the 
reduction in the number of the drawings is a small omission in a work 
which brings together in a convenient form valuable information about 
aeronautics from all parts of the world. And the book is by no means a 
dry list of facts and figures; it is one of the most fascinating works on aero- 
nautics for all those who thirst for accurate information lucidly presented. 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Leonard Bridgman,who compile and edit the work are 
to be congratulated. 
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M7 SEPARATE arms and services Infantry 


v. COCHENHAUSEN, Lt. CoL. GERMAN ARMY 


Tactical exercises in open situations with solutions, for the 
reenforced infantry regiment and the division. (Translation from 
the German) (M715.0 /52022) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Tactical exercises: Estimate of the situation and the terrain 
(Defense of a river line); Counterattack against enemy forcing a crossing—decision with 
reasons; An enveloping attack against enemy who have crossed—decision with reasons; Esti- 
mate of the situation (night withdrawal); Withdrawal—later to use a portion of the force to 
assist an adjacent unit—decision with reasons; To continue the attack at the same time start- 
ing all available forces to prevent the withdrawal of the enemy—decision with reasons; Billet- 
ing and other details decided by a staff officer prior to the detraining of a division—decision 
with reasons; Night march “ate ony sd to a morning attack—decision with reasons; Piecemeal 
attack by flank guard and leading elements of a division—decision with reasons; To continue 
the attack in furtherance of the general plan and to relieve the pressure on an adjacent divi- 
sion which is falling back—decision with reasons; Estimate of the situation (night withdrawal). 


This book consists of a series of exercises treating of the combat of the 
reenforced infantry regiment and the infantry division in open warfare 
during a continuous campaign. 

The first six exercises deal with the regiment and the last five with the 
division. These exercises follow along the same general lines as those 
given in our service; however, the following differences are well worth con- 
sideration: 


The amount of enemy information is much less than is usually 
furnished at these schools. Only in rare instances are the 
enemy strength and dispositions stated 
Due to the small amount of enemy information, attacks are 
usually launched against localities or to secure terrain features 
The time of attack and the boundaries between units are not 
so definitely fixed 
The decisions are based more upon the general plan of a 
higher unit than upon a specific mission. Exercise No. 4 
is an interesting example. Based upon the situation existing 
at time of issue, the division order directs a particular regi- 
ment to attack and drive the enemy across a river. However, 
by the time the regiment receives the order the situation has 
materially changed; the regimental commander promptly 
abandons his prescribed mission to attack and, instead, with- 
draws to further the general plan of the division 

(5) The method of handling infantry battalions and artillery 
batteries should prove especially interesting to the infantry 
and artillery subsections. 


The book is of interest to all officers who may be required to prepare 


map problems or terrain exercises. 
L. F. 


M7 Quartermaster service 


SPECKEL, CoLoNEL J. C., FRENCH ARMY 


Synopsis of lectures given by Colonel J. C. Speckel, Quartermaster 
Corps French Army at Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville, 
Florida, February, 1918. (M791.5 52017) 


CONTENTS: Letter of transmittal to camp commander; Letter of transmittal to QM 
general; Introduction; The organization of resources; The line of communication; The trans- 
portation and refilling of supplies; Movements of the field trains and supply sections; Sub- 
sistence of the troops; The subsistence service in action; Quartermaster Corps Service in the 
interior; Technical regulations concerning operation and maintenance of the motor car units; 
Regulations concerning food when travelling; Bases in the French organization; On organiza- 
tion of central storehouse for revictualling the extra stores (Magasins d’ Ordinaire) and the 
divisional co-operatives; General description of the uniform in the French Army; Instance of 
utilization of railroads. 
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M8 ART of War. Field forces. Combined Arms. Art of war 


BOUCHER, GENERAL ARTHUR 


L’Art de vaincre aux deux poles de I’Histoire. Sa loi eternelle. [The 
art of war; its eternal laws throughout history.] (M800 /51745) 


CONTENTS: Avertissement; Livre Premier. L’art de vaincre dans l’antiquité Greque: 
Homére; Sparte et Athénes; Alexandre. Livre Deuxiéme. L’art de vaincre a notre époque: 
Préambule; Napoléon; La grande guerre; Joffre; Nivelle; Pétain; Foch généralissime; Ensei 
ments; Conclusion générale; Croquis. 


The whole art of war is summed up in two principles: Exalt the soldiers’ 
courage; attack only a weakened enemy. This might have been combined 
into the one principle: oppose force to weakness. 

Many examples are presented and from them the author deduces his 
two principles. In the first section he outlines the strategy and tactics 
of ancient times and includes: Siege of Troy; military doctrines of Sparta, 
of Athens and Persia; and the campaigns of Alexander. General Boucher 
is a distinguished student of the classics, his work on the Anabasis received 
the award of the Academy. 


The second section treats on modern war. It includes the campaigns 
of Napoleon, the events from 1870 leading up to the World War and the 
World War. From the standpoint of leadership the discussions of Marshals 
Joffre, Pétain and Foch are noteworthy. 

The book is of general interest and of high value provided the reader is 
on guard to test conclusions. For example, the telling of political events 
must be carefully watched for bias. 


M8 Military psychology and morale 


MUNSON, CoLONEL Epwarbp L. 


The management of men. A handbook on the systematic develop- 
ment of morale and the control of human behavior. (M805 /51771) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; Morale; General principles of morale control; 
General psychological principles; The basic instincts; Psychological ,qualities, relations and 
methods; The human agents of morale control; Civilian factors affecting morale; The mechanics 
of military morale; The functioning of the morale organization; Some elements of leadership; 
Education, information and training; Recreation; The recruit, recruiting, reenlistment and 
discharge; Some special problems of personnel; Health in relation to mental state; Some factors 
of physical environment; Reward, punishment and delinquency; Industrial morale; Index. 


This is the best book on the psychology of morale and leadership, from 
either the military or civilian viewpoints, that is available to the services 
today. The author has discussed the whole field of psychology from both 
a theoretical and practical point of view. He shows clearly that no methods 
of handling individuals, or groups of whatever size, have any probability 
of success unless the mental attitude of the human subject is taken into 
account. He shows clearly, also, the psychological qualities, which must 
be inherent or acquired, in those who would lead others to perform their 
will. It is psychology and the psychology of leadership in its most pleasing 
and practical form. Best of all the author sets forth the whole subject in 
words and style that can readily be grasped by those who have not madeJa 
formal study of psychology. 

This book is invaluable to every officer in the service. It should be 
used as a textbook and included in the curriculum at every one of our 
service schools. 


T. 
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MS MILITARY history Military biography 


SCOTT, Sir GEORGE 


see at great explorers: Alexander the Great. (M92—Alexander /- 
CONTENTS: Note; List of illustrations; Philip of Macedon; Alexander's early years; 


Asia Minor; Syria and E; pts The battle of Arbela and conquest of Persia; Occupation of 
Bactria; The invasion of India; Last years; Alexander legends. 


This book presents in narrative form, the life story of Alexander the 
Great. The different types of men who surrounded Alexander in his con- 
quest of India are described in an interesting manner. 

Many of the battles and tactical formations are described in sufficient 
detail to interest the military reader. 

Of general interest to all officers. re~ 


STRAWN, ARTHUR 


Sails and swords. Being the golden adventures of Balboa and his 
intrepid company, freebooters all, discoverers of the Pacific. (M92— 
Balboa /51769) 


CONTENTS: Illustrations; Prologue; A fateful voyage; The stowaway; To Darien! 
What befell Enciso; The fate of Nicuesa; Careta’s daughter; The first tidings; The conspiracy; 
The death of Valdivia, Zamudio’s warning; At the Spanish court; E] Mar del Sur! In the name 
of the king; Don Pedrarias; The Armada arrives; The — intervenes; Death in Darien; 


Adelantado and Captain of the South Sea; The Captains of Pedrarias; Watchful wong, A 
stroke of fortune; The secret agent; The betrothal; The South Sea company; Betrayal; The 
star 4 aw: The prophecy fulfilled; Epilogue; Appendix; Bibliography; Bibliographical 
note; ex 


The Booklist: 


Balboa, that intrepid and shrewd conquistador who took possession of 
all the seas and lands to the south and west of the Gulf of Mexico ‘‘in the 
name of the King and Queen of Spain,” is the subject of this lively biog- 
raphy. The story is pared down almost to bareness, but the remaining 
details are as rich and colorful as the Peruvian gold they center about. 
Illustrated from old prints. 


WALSH, RicnHarp J. 


The making of Buffalo Bill. A study in heroics. (M92—Cody /- 
51765) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; List of illustrations; The last of the great scouts; Pioneer 
blood; The sharp logic of the bowie-knife; Youngest Indian slayer on the plains; Hero-worship; 
Pony express rider and Jay-hawker; War and courtship; When a man’s married; How Buffalo 
Bill won his title; Scouting for Sheridan and Carr; Who killed Tall Bull? The mighty pen; 
Hobnobbing with the dudes; Trouping in buckskins; The first —_ for Custer; The birth of the 
show; The wild west moves east; ““A dam condemned joner”; The sure-shots; Triumph; The 
conquest of Europe; The last Indian war; Rough Riders; Eldorado; Across the divide; Fare- 
wells; Under the big top; The magic of a name; Bibliography; Index. 


North American Review: 


Mr. Salsbury was the son of Nate Salsbury, Buffalo Bill’s partner in 
the show business, and Mr. Walsh had access to private records through 
him that give his book completeness and authenticity. He shows in it 
how Buffalo Bill became a great American myth, and sifts out fiction from 
fact in the life of the Western Scout who became one of the greatest show- 
men of our times. 


Saturday Review of Literature: 


Mr. Walsh writes well and unobtrusively, and one follows Cody’s 
unbelievably spectacular career as a showman with persistent interest. 
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HUNT, FRAZIER 
Custer, the last of the cavaliers. (M92—Custer /52064) 


This is a very interesting book of fiction based on the life of Custer. 
The story is not an authentic one although the records and evidence neces- 
sary to make it so, no doubt were available to the author. 

In general, one will find in this volume a brief account of the life of 
Custer, including his meteoric rise to fame and the rank of a Brevet Major 
General during the Civil War, at the age of 27; and his daring exploits 
during his Indian Campaigns in the west during the next ten years of his 
life, which ended with the fight of the Little Big Horn. 

The volume is very interesting reading material, but of little value 
otherwise. 

H. M. P. 


DELTEIL, JosEPH 


Lafayette. (Translation from the French) (M92—Lafayette /52070) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; The little boy from Auvergne; Marie-Antoinette; 
Discovery of America; The boy; The backwash of glory; The revolution; The manly sex; Why 
; my" og man; La Grange; The Carbonaro; The land of his dreams; Swan song; Death or the 
rue li 
The author tries to paint a character study. He pictures Lafayette as 
a pure sentimentalist. He says Lafayette’s life illustrates brilliantly the 
power (and the limits) of the heart. Therein, Lafayette is unique, true 
brother of Jeanne d’Arc. Lafayette, or the genius of the heart. 
In his preface, the author states: 
“What I love in a great man is myself. 44 hero is my ‘ideal 
self.’ Have I depicted Lafayette as he was? ave depicted him 
as I like him, anyway. 
“IT admire Napoleon; I like Lafayette.” 


The entire book is written in such a dreamy, frothy, idiotic fashion 
that at times no normal person could understand what the author is trying 
to say. To give some idea of the style of the book and the make-up of 
the author, let me quote: 

Page 10 

“A leafy vault mothers him. The sun, in large blobs, kisses 

the squat trunks. In the pied air glittering pollen-clouds hand 

quivering. Mosquitos, fairer than gods, dance on the rays, etc.” 

Page 28 

“In the gilding which man leands to adult objects, he savors 
with a delight an indefinable hint of headiness. Headiness, readi- 
ness: such assonances have never seemed to me fortuitous. There is 
instinct in language just as there is one in the womb of the universe.” 

Page 51 

“America a physical, positive pole. There are two cults in 
America: the cult of the Present and the cult of the Useful.” 

Page 76 


In speaking of an Indian dance he goes on “*. . . Sweat, 
the humors of skin in movement glisten from the depth of their 
pores, on their flat curves. Their orbicular eyes light up and 
eclipse themselves like searchlights. Dance, brilliant geometry, 
the thought of — ovum. The pearls of calves and neck- 
laces of ribs. . 

Page 108 
In speaking of — riding through Belgium: 

Belgium . . . tillage, copses, meadows. The 
shroudlike night, ioae, voluminous. A twig underfoot cracks, a 
skunk’s cry peoples space, etc.’’ 
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The whole book is written in such a vein as I have shown by the above 
quotations. Almost every page and very often entire pages contain just 
such queer conglomerations of words. 

The author carries Lafayette from chilhdood, to youth, the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, Napoleonic years, the visit to America 
in 1824, and back to France and the end. 

I can see no value in this bock from a military point of view, nor 
from any other. However if one should wish to read something different 
now is one’s chance. The book at times put me in such a frame of mind 
that I wondered whether I was cuckoo or the author. 

F. M. B. 


MEREZHKOVSKY, 
Napoleon the man. (Translation from the Russian) (M92—Napoleon- 
/51767) 
CONTENTS: The judges; The builder of chaos; The lord of the world; The man from 
Atlantis; Good or evil; The worker; The leaders; ““Commediante"’; Destiny. 


40,000 volumes have been written about Napoleon. All of them differ 
from each other and still the subject has not been exhausted. The present 
author attempts to give an insight into the soul of Napoleon. Ludwig 
in his work on Napoleon gives consideration to the spiritual values but 
does not by any means omit the interesting gossipy details which bring 
Napoleon down to the ordinary human levels so that we can feel at home 
with him and even in cases feel superior to him. Merezhkovsky’s heartfelt 
sympathy is with his native land, Russia. Had Napoleon gained control 
of Russia and carried out his expressed intention to free the serfs at that 
time, it is probable that Russia would not have been in a condition that 
would have permitted the establishment of the present regime. Napoleon 
may be considered as a man of destiny for Russia, and though he failed in 
his project for Russia, his downfall did not come until after he had de- 
cidedly influenced the course of events in Europe. An attempt is made to 
give an insight into the soul of Napoleon from the world standpoint. The 
author does not consider Napoleon entirely as a god or as a devil but some- 
where in between, with the emphasis placed on his accomplishments rather 
than on any destructive results. 

The author at times gives full play to his idealistic viewpoint and 
becomes rather indefinite. Except for this the presentation is a new, 
interesting, forceful and an instructive one from the broader viewpoint, 
and is of value and interest to anybody who is interested in Napoleon or 
in his works. 

J. O'C. 


RICHARDSON, NorvaAL 
Mother of kings. (M92—Napoleon /52062) 

A well written and very interesting story of the life of Maria Letitizia 
Ramolino Buonaparte. Throughout the book stress is laid upon the effect 
of prenatal influences upon the life of Napoleon and the endeavors of the 
Corsican mother to guide and protect her children. ce 


SJOSIROM, Ivar L. 
Handbook of Napoleon Bonaparte. (M92—Napoleon /51768) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Record of the principal events in the career of Napoleon Bona- 
ened Descriptions of the personal appearance of Napoleon Bona; by actual observers; 
rd of persons, places, and events connected with the career of Napoleon Bonaparte; Map. 
to illustrate activities of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Coast Artillery Journal: 


An Army officer is always interested in the career of Napoleon Bona- 
parte but he is frequently at a loss when attempting to place quickly some 
event or some date connected with the “Little Corporal.”’ In such a case 
he needs this handbook, which is in reality a check-list to the great mass of 
material written about this famous son of Corsica. The first part of the 
book is a chronological table of the principal events in Napoleon’s career. 
Following this are a few descriptions of his personal appearance as re- 
corded by actual observers. The remaining, and by far the larger, part 
of the volume is devoted to a table, alphabetically arranged, recording 
persons, places, and events connected with Napoleon. Each entry is 
accomplished by a brief descriptive or explanatory note recalling to mind 
the association with Napoleon and connecting the person, place, or event 
with his career. Inside the back cover is a map illustrating Napoleon’s 
activities. 

This is a valuable and practicable little reference book. 


VACHEE, CoLoneL 


Napoleon en campagne. [Napoleon in campaign.| (M92— 
Napoleon /51707) 
CONTENTS: Introduction; La pensée et la décision; L’exécution; Le quartier général 


impérial; Surveillance de l'exécution; Les sanctions; Napoléon a la bataille; Conclusion générale; 
Annexes; Cartes. 


Napoléon en campagne is not translated into English, but it should be. 
It is a study of Napoleon at work in his imperial headquarters and gives a 
very minute description of his headquarters and that of Maréchal Berthier. 
It compares his headquarters with that of von Moltke and shows that only 
a superhuman man like Napoleon could succeed with such a centralized 
system and that even it broke down when his physical endurance gave 


y. 

The book deals principally with Napoleon during the Jena campaign 
and gives a very careful description of the working of the imperial head- 
quarters during that period. It shows Napoleon at work in his headquarters 
and on the battlefield together with the orders he gave. 

A very interesting part of the book is that devoted to Napoleon and 
his marshals in which the Emperor tells what he thinks of each of his 
principal assistants 

This work is filled with quotations from many sources and considerable 
research is manifested by its contents. 

Napoléon en campagne is of much value to the student of Napoleon. 
All officers at these Schools, both instructors and students, will find much 
of interest in it. 

The following are some of the sources consulted and either quoted or 
referred to: 


Mémoires du baron Fain 

Mémoires de Mme. de Rémusat 

Souvenirs sur Napoléon—Chaptal 
Alexander and Napoléon—Vandal 
Mémoires du baron Meneval 

Mémoires d’un aide de camp—Ségur 
Mémoires— Roederer 

Memorial de Sainte-Hélene—Las Cases 
D’aprés Jomini, Précis de l’art de la guerre 
Causeries du lundi—Sainte-Beuve 
Mémoires de Marmont 

Histoire et Memoires—Segur 

Traité des grandes opérations militares—Jomini 


= 
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Relation circonstanciée de la campagne de Saxe en 1813—Odeleben 

Lettres inédites de Napoléon I, publiées par Leon Lecestre 

Manuel général des états-majors—Thiébault 

Vie de Napoléon—Standhal 

Commentaires de Napoléon, campagne de 1796 

Précis des événements militaires—Mathieu Dumas 

La Manoeuvre d’Iéna—Général Bonnal 

Lettres sur la stratégie—Hohenlohe 

Mémoires militaires de Grabowski 

La Cour de l’impératrice Joséphine—Imbert de Saint-Amand 

Napoléon chez lui—Masson 

Les Cavaliers de Napoléon— Masson 

L’Equitation en France—Charles Duplessis 

Journal de Sainte-Héléne—Gourgand 

Mémoires de Fouche 

L’Espionnage militaires sous Napoléon I—Paul Muller 

Souvenirs du général Paulin 

Méthodes de guerre—Cité par Pierron 

Mémoires de Mile. Avrillon 

Napoléon et les femmes—Frédéric Masson 

Itmeraire général de |’empereur Napoléon pendant la campagne 
de 1812—M. Denniée fils 

Mémoires de Lejeune 

Campagne de 1806—Foucart 

Souvenirs—Fezensac 

Souvenirs personnels—Verdy du Vernois 

Le Régime moderne—Taine 

Mémoires du duc de Rovigo 

Souvenirs du colonel de Gonneville 

Mémoires de Castellane 

L’Avénement de Bonaparte—Vandat 

Bonaparte et son temps—Yung 

Les Grande Cavaliers du premier Empire—General Thoumas 

Mémoires de Marbot 

Mémoires de Metternich 

Commentaires de Napoléon I 

La Légion d’honneur—Delaitre 

Mémoires de Bourrienne 

Mémoires de MacDonald 

Souvenirs d’un officier de la Grande Armée—Blaze 

Mémoires—Gouvion—Saint-Cyr 

Mémoires dictés au général Bertrand 

Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée—Ségur 

Vie du Maréchal Gouvin-Saint-Cyr—Gay de Verrion 

Etudes sur l’armée révolutionnaire—Pierre Cautal 

Mémoires de Constant 

Le Soldat impérial—Jean Morvan 

Mémoires—Rapp 

Commentaires de Napoléon: guerres de Turenne 

Napoléon chef d’armée—Yorck de Wartenburg 

Napoléon en exil—O’ Méara 

Campagne de Prusse—Foucart. 


POINCARE, RaymMonp 
The memoirs of Raymond Poincare (1913-1914). (Translation 
from the French) (M92—Poincare /51711) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; The Balkan tangle; Presidential election—Briand’s cabinet; 
Isvolsky—press subventions; Increase in German armaments—three years’ service in France; 


= 
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Austria and Giolitti—Scutari—Armistice at Chataldja; Pan-German agitation—incidents at 
Lunéville and Nancy—The Reichstag; Second Balkan war—peace of Bucharest; Visit to 
London—Bulgaria and Turkey; Visit to king of Spain; Kokovtzoff’s report—King Albert and 
the kaiser; loan; Liman von Sanders—Asia Minor—Aegean Isles; 
L’Affaire Caillaux—Tir colonies; Resignation of Kokovtzoff—murder of 
Calmette; The Verts—the king and queen in Paris; Serajevo—the visit to Russia; Austrian 
ultimatum—the return to Paris; The th 

war; War; Appendices; Index. 


reshold of the world-tragedy; The last efforts to prevent 

Early in January, 1913, Poincaré, then Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was elected president of France. This book is an ac- 
count of the European diplomatic tangle following the First Balkan Wars 
and resulting in the World War, written by the President of France during 
the period. 

The translator, in order to compress two original volumes into one, 
has summarized the earlier part of Poincaré’s work. There are many 
references to official documents in proof of statements made and a good 
index is included. 

The book is of primary value relative to the origins of the World War. 
It has subsidiary values relative to the French system of National govern- 
ment and to the characteristics of the contemporary statesmen of the 
several Great Powers. Except in the earlier summarized portion, it has a 
good literary flavor and is easy to read. < 


WAUGH, W. T. 
James Wolfe—man and soldier. (M92—Wolfe /51785) 


CONTENTS: Publishers’ note; Preface; Illustrations; Childhood, 1727-1741; Active 
service—F landers and Germany, 1742-1745; The “Forty-Five” and peace, 1745-1758; In com- 
mand of a regiment—Scotland, 1749-1752; Paris and Glasgow, 1752-1753; Military routine— 
England, 1753-1757; Success in failure—Rochefort, 1757; The Canadian expedition, 1758— 
the voyage to Louisbourg; The fall of Louisbourg and the Harrying of Gaspe, June-October 
1758; One of Pitt’s men, November, 1758-February, 1759; The Quebec expedition— the voyage, 
February-June, 1759; Before Quebec—disappointment, June and July, 1759; Before Quebee— 
defeat and dejection, July and August, 1759; The ‘‘desperate plan,’ August and September, 
1759; Victory, September 12 and 13, 1759; The sequel; Appendices; Index. 


Professor W. T. Waugh, Kingsford Professor of History, McGill 
University, has written a very interesting narrative on the life of James 
Wolfe. It is the first biography of Wolfe that has appeared for some eighteen 
ey and contains some newly discovered data which throws additional 
ight on his exploits and character. In the hands of Professor Waugh, 
James Wolfe has life and blood. Although the author draws some con- 
clusions regarding Wolfe’s ability as a soldier which do not seem to be 
adequately supported by the evidence presented, the reader is left free to 
draw his own conclusions and is presented with sufficient unbiased data 
upon which to base these. Wolfe’s claim to fame as a soldier is largely 
based on a single military exploit, the capture of Quebec, which as a feat 
of arms purely, is not above the mediocre. Not once did Wolfe show a 
flash of genius to mark him as a great strategist or tactictian, nor did he 
ever exhibit those qualities nor possess the personal traits that go to make 
a great leader of men. He was physically unattractive, possessed very 
poor health, made few friends, had probably no intimates. He was pompous, 
conceited, hot tempered, envious, over free with advice and criticism, and 
inclined to sulk. Then why has so much been written of James Wolfe, 
soldier, and why was he chosen to command the expedition against Quebec? 
The value of Professor Waugh’s book lies in the answers to these questions. 
He pictures quite clearly the low state to which the military art had sunk 
in Britain during this period and the mediocrity of the run of British officers. 
Most of the regimental commanders were either rich or of the nobility and 
never saw their regiments more than once or twice each year, and then 
only for a review. The regiments were trained and administered by the 
lieutenant colonels who, knowing they would not command in battle, ex- 
hibited little zeal or interest. Wolfe was both poor and a commoner; 
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he felt these inferiorities tremendously, but was sincerely interested and 
zealous in his profession. The regiment of which he was lieutenant colonel 
had the reputation of being the best disciplined and best trained regiment 
in England. Though but thirty years of age, through his zeal and his 
reputation as a regimental commander, he attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and was offered the post of 
Quartermaster General in Ireland, which he accepted. The previous 
holders of this office had customarily been colonels and Wolfe held out for 
this rank for some time, but it was refused him on account of his age. In 
July, 1757, Wolfe was chosen to join the Rochefort expedition in which 
he was fourth in rank. The enterprise was a complete surprise to the 
French and Rochefort should have fallen an easy prey. The expedition 
ended in complete failure, however, through the vacillation of the military 
commander and his disagreement with the naval commander. Wolfe’s 
reputation was enhanced through the very failure of the expedition, for, 
in the subsequent hearings before the Commission of Inquiry into the fiasco, 
he made a very favorable impression on the members. The report sub- 
mitted by them rejected the excuses offered by the Higher Command and 
implied that had Wolfe’s plan been carried out, it would have insured 
success. The discredit cast upon the higher commanders of this expedition 
and the almost simultaneous surrender by the Duke of Cumberland of 
Hanover and all Western Germany to the French, left very few soldiers 
whom England felt she could trust. Wolfe was soon appointed brigadier 
in the force which was being organized to capture Louisbourg. He gave 
a good account of himself in the ensuing operations and upon his return to 
England found himself very much in favor. His commission as brigadier 
automatically expired upon his return and he joined his regiment, the 
67th Foot, to which he had been gazetted as colonel. Pitt, even before the 
Rochefort expedition, had had his eye on him, and it was not long before 
Wolfe was informed by Pitt that he was to command an expedition against 
Quebec. The story of the capture of Quebec is familiar to every American 
school-boy, but it is feared, after reading Professor Waugh’s critical his- 
torical analysis, that the school-book history is about as accurate as Weems’ 
Washington. Wolfe’s fame as a soldier is based almost entirely upon this 
one military achievement which, in the light of cold facts, one must place 
as within the ability of any soldier having a good working knowledge of the 
military art and sufficient zeal and energy. Certainly no genius was 
required. Wolfe is famous not for the exploit as such, but because of its 
far reaching and lasting effect. His name is inextricably linked with the 
founding of Canada as a British Dominion. His success too, came at a 
time when British morale was at low ebb. The people would have lauded 
the author of any success. His tragic death at the moment of victory con- 
tributed greatly to his lasting fame. Professor Waugh says: ‘For it was 
seldom that a man’s death has occurred in circumstances so favorable to 
his renown. The war had not been going well for Britain, and Wolfe’s 
last despatches had prepared men’s minds for the news that the siege of 
Quebec had failed. And then suddenly came the tidings that the city was 
taken and the French army beaten. The triumph, too, scarcely pleased 
the people more than the means whereby it had been achieved. A silent 
voyage in small boats by night on the bosom of a mighty river, a stealthy 
landing in the mysterious glimmer of dawn, a secret ascent of a stupendous 
precipice—what could be more thrilling to a generation which knew not 
the romantic novel, the yellow press, or the moving picture?” oe 


FORTESCUE, THE HONORABLE SIR JOHN 
Six British soldiers. (M920 /52012) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Illustrations; Oliver Cromwell; Marlborough; Abercromby; 
Stuart; Moore; Wellington. 
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To quote the author, “‘the object of this volume is to show the efforts 
of six typical British soldiers alike in making armies and in dictating a 
military policy.’ 

In his introduction, the author states: 


“Our military commanders in a great European war have 
always had to struggle against two adverse conditions which seem 
to be irremovable defects in our nation. These are 

“(1) That at the outbreak of hostilities our army is never 
large enough for the requirements of a great war, and 

“(2) That there has never been an efficient central directorate 
in London to lay down a broad outline of military policy for the 
general guidance of naval and military leaders in the operations to 
be undertaken.” 


In the six biographical sketches which follow, the author sets out to 
prove his premise. Each sketch contains an interesting account of the early 
training, qualities of leadership, and principal campaigns of its subject, and 
his difficulties in dealing with the politicians at home. 

The book is without maps or historical references, but as a study in 
leadership is of interest to all officers. — 


M9 World War—Causes 


EDWARDS, W. H. 
Heading for war. What you ought to know and fear. (M940.3 /52931) 
CONTENTS: Publishers’ note; Prologue; Is the peace pact a reality; After twenty 


years; The Mediterranean Kaiser; The fatal illusion; The estrangement of Western Europe 
and the U.S.A.; Epilogue; Appendix. 


This little book attempts to show that, in spite of the various inter- 
national steps to prevent war including ‘The Kellogg Pact,” the present 
day finds a world burdened with armaments, ‘“‘seething with distrust, 
plots, intrigues and politico-military understandings and faced with all 
the same causes for war.’ 

The conclusions are based on the following points discussed briefly in 
the five chapters of the book. 


(1) All nations signatory to the Kellogg Pact have announced 
the idea that the Kellogg Pact may retard but cannot banish the 
next war; even the American President saying that it need not 
effect the American Army and Navy. 

(2) During the ten years following the World War as during 
the decade preceding it, the policy of military alliances, ententes, 
and excessive construction and maintenance of armaments has 
continued, with as great latent dangers in the present situation as 
before. 

(3) The policy of Mussolini and Italy are full of danger. 

(4) The idea that the passing of Mussolini will clear the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean is a fatal illusion since the fundamental 
problems of Italy will still remain. 

(5) The United States and Western Europe are estranged. 
The short epilogue apparently is a plea for the United States to be 
less aloof from European affairs. 


This book is short and should be of general interest to all officers as it 
briefly discusses the general trend of world affairs. wer 
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GOOCH, G. P. 


Recent revelations of European diplomacy. (Third impression; 
with a supplementary chapter on the revelations of 1927) (M940. 3 /52034) 
CONTENTS: Preface to the third impression; Preface; Supplementary chapter on the 


revelations of 1927; Germany; Austria; Russia; The Near East; nee; Belgium, Italy and 
Spain; Great Britain; The United States; Conclusion; Index. 


This book is really intended to be a short summary and appraisal of 
the published documents relating to the origins of the World War. Its 
chief value lies in brief outline of the contents and an appraisal of the 
value of the published works. 

The supplement which is devoted to the publications of 1927 is par- 
ticularly interesting for its comments on the works of Sazonoff and Prince 
Max of Baden. Other writers commented on at length are Baron Giesl, 
Pomiankowski, Savinsky, Kerensky, Poincaré and Churchill. 

Of value to all officers in forming an estimate of the best books pub- 
lished on the origins of the World War. Se 


LICHNOWSKY, Prince KaRL MAx VON 


Heading forthe abyss. Reminiscences by Prince Lichnowsky. (Trans- 
lation from the German) (M940.3 /52057) 

CONTENTS: Prefatory note by the translator; Letter introductory by rince Lich- 
nowsky; Foreword; My appointment to London; England before the war; lusions; My 
mission to London; Diplomacy and aera The roots of the catastrophe; Letters and docu- 
ments; Friedrich Naumann on the “Central Europe” project; Lichnowsky criticizes the Central 
Europe plan; Prince Lichnowsky defends himself in a letter to the Upper Chamber; An appeal 
to the British nation; Letter on the German flag question; Letter to von Tirpitz; Letter to the 
“Schlesische Zeitung"’; Letters to the editors of the ““Grosse Politik’; Letter to Dr. Friedrich 
Thimme; My London dispatches; Political aphorisms; After the deluge; Peace with Russia; 
Land socialization in Germany and the breaking up of the big estates; Notes on the ultimatum 
of June 1919; Germany’s future foreign policy; Index. 


Book Review Digest: 


The reminiscences of Prince Lichnowsky, who was German ambas- 
sador to England, 1912 to 1914, are a frank criticism of German policy 
and of the methods of the military bureaucracy. He discusses the deeper 
causes of the war and attempts “to show that it was mainly the fatal 
system of groups and alliances inaugurated by Bismarck that led to the 
World War, and that the Great Powers were thereby drawn into conflicts 
which were quite alien to their real interests.” 


Springfield Republican: 


Alike for original material, intelligent and sincere comment on European 
affairs and revelations of sincerity and high personal character, this volume 
of reminiscences takes its place in the front rank of post-war literature 
dealing with the war. 


London Times Literary Supplement: 


The whole book forms a very instructive commentary on German 
paler written as it is by one who during the last few years before the War 
eld a position of high responsibility and who also to a remarkable degree 
maintained his complete independence of judgment and refused to accept 
the views which were in favour in Berlin. As was perhaps not unnatural, 
the indignities to which he was subjected made him desirous of defending 
himself against the unjust charges to which he was subjected; as a result 
in many parts of the book the personal note is perhaps too loudly struck, 
and it would be politically more effective if his individual grievance had 
been made less prominent. 
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SEYMOUR, CHARLES 
The diplomatic background of the war, 1870-1914. (M940.3 /51742) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; Bismarck and the Triple Alliance; The Dual 
Alliance; German world policy—moral factors; British foreign policy: The diplomatic revolu- 
tion; The conflict of alliances; The Near Eastern question; The Balkan wars; The crisis of 
1914; The diplomatic break; Bibliography; Index. 


This is an excellent summary of European conditions preceding the 
World War. Its only fault lies in the fact that much material was not 
available to the author in 1916 when the book was first prepared. Its de- 
tached view and its short consideration of the economic influences at work 
makes the book a valuable one even today. 

The brevity of the book and its accuracy of statement on known facts 
make it invaluable in the preparation for study and lectures on the period. 


H: 8. 8. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. MEDICAL DIVISION 


A comparative study of World War casualties from gas and other 
weapons. (Prepared by Col. H.L. Gilchrist) (M940 /52035) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; General; Casualties in different armies; Causes for gas 
casualties in the American Expeditionary Forces; Warfare gases and their relation to blindness; 
Mustard gas casualties in the American Expeditionary Forces; After effects of warfare gases; 
Preliminary report on the residual effects of warfare gases; Relation of tuberculosis to warfare 


; Relative of 1 warfare; References; List of tables, charts, and illus- 
trations in the body of the text. 


This study by one of the leading authorities on the use of gas in war, 
deals with casualties resulting from the use of war gases and their compari- 
son with casualties resulting from other weapons, together with the after 
effects and the relative humaneness of the use of gas in war. The author 
has had exceptionally intimate knowledge of the use of gas and its effects 
and has made a detailed study of the resulting casualties. The results are 
brought out clearly and concisely and are extremely interesting. The 
pamphlet is amply illustrated and contains various charts and tables 
which bring out graphically certain phases of chemical warfare. 

This study should be read by all officers and students of military his- 
tory. It is written in non-technical language and the facts contained are 
of great value and interest to both civilians and soldiers. _ 


M9 World War—Fiction 


V RING, GEORG VON DER 


Private Suhren. The story of a German rifleman. (Translation from 
the German) (M940.3 /51761) 


CONTENTS: The barracks in all their glory: Corporal Klassen; The lead-swinger; The 


button-stick; The hedge; Bells; He is happy who forgetteth; The night femreey, Putting them 

through it; The enchanted wind; The cathedral; Pfeiffer; Bastion IV; Do you know Bécklin; 

The wrestlers; Taletta; Marguerite; The visit; The stamp album; The gothic window; Artificial 

honey; Red cherries; Fever; Burying a horse; The mess of pottage; Beastie-beastie; The letter 

of dreams; Two hundred grammes of Zarathustra; Presents; Night march; Burning mills; 

tS Leoni od Photographs; The orderlies; The stake bearers; Jealousy; Wine; The battle of 
rysten; Flight. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 


Private Suhren is neither novel nor biography. That should not be 
marked against it. For all its multiplicity of action, the war presents a 
strictly limited field for the novelist, so that plot in the ordinary sense of 
the word cannot develop without becoming fantastic; but one does hope 
for a little continuity, the chance to become interested in a set of characters, 
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even though most of them are to end up in a flare of explosive and a lonely 
grave. Neither Private Suhren nor his friends ever become real. They 
pass from their homes in Germany to the French front, thence to the 
Russian. They march until their backs ache and their feet are blistered; 
they are hungry and thirsty and they fight, but never in their talk or actions 
can they be indentified as living people. The book is written entirely in 
the present tense, which gives the effect of a diary, but a diary of triviali- 
ties. Trivialities can be raised through art to the highest degree of interest 
but Mr. von der Vring is content instead with a series of disjointed, episodic 
ictures. 

. The soldiers are docile, they are usually amiable in spite of the heavy 
punishments for trival offenses, such as raising a helmet in order to wipe 
perspiration from their foreheads. They behave like robots, which may be 
the explanation for Germany’s steadfast effort in the war, and yet Private 
Suhren is always in a state of vague revolt against something, he does not 
quite understand what. 

For all the different trades of these riflemen, we finished the book with 
the impression that the German army was composed of mild-mannered 
professors, philosophizing vaguely, and perhaps it was. 


ZWEIG, ARNOLD 


The case of Sergeant Grischa. (Translation from the German) 
(M940.3 /52073) 


CONTENTS: Babka; His Excellency von Lychow; Major-General Schieffenzahn; The 
fullness of time; Retribution; Rescue; Grischa alone. 


The Booklist: 


A fine German novel founded on fact, arresting and profound, through 
which sweeps the overwhelming panorama of the war in impressive detail. 
Sergeant Grischa was a Russian peasant soldier—simple, ignorant, caught 
in the ponderous military machine. As an escaped prisoner he is con- 
demned to death and his case becomes the symbol of justice and injustice. 
This novel is the second of three to be called ‘‘A trilogy of the transition.” 


M9 World War—Intelligence 


WOOD, Eric FISHER, MAJOR 83D DIVISION, NATIONAL ARMY 
The note-book of an intelligence officer. (M940.- /51725) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; New York to Liverpool; American publicity; The British tal 
censorship; “On duty in London”; Liverpool to London; Lloyd George; i conneiean: orth- 
cliffe; To France; The road from Amiens to the battle front; The Ancre; British insignia, 
equipment and decorations; The fall of Bapaume; The unknown hero; Second-Lieutenant 
John Masefield; Fragments; The new British infantry platoon; The will to use the bayonet; 
The German retreat from the Somme; Before the battle of Arras; Matériel for the battle of 
Arras; The battle of Arras; List of illustrations. 


This book is somewhat the diary of a young American, who was for- 
merly an attache of our Embassy in Paris and who late in 1917 joined the 
British Army as an intelligence officer. It covers the period December 
1917 to September 1918 (by the latter date the author had returned to 
serve as a major in the army of his own country). 

The author modestly describes his personal experiences and observa- 
tions, covering his joining the British Army, his efforts to bring about a 
better propaganda in England for American consumption, his impressions 
of the organization and workings of the British Postal Service, narrative 
and descriptive flashes of battle experience extending over the battles of the 
Somme, Vimy Ridge and Arras, on the British front in 1917. 
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The book contains interesting, though sketchy, sidelights on the per- 
sonalities of Lord Northcliffe, Lloyd George and Raemaekers (the Dutch 
cartoonist); these sketches are based on personal reviews. 

There are some well done descriptions of communications, their func- 
tion, repair and maintenance and condition at the front; and of field artil- 
lery, division, brigade and lower unit organizations; all written for consump- 
tion by the layman or the new officer. 

The book would have been of great interest and considerable value to 
any American officer not yet overseas prior to and shortly after the Armi- 
stice. Much of its contents is no longer news at the present date and it is 
searcely worth reading now, except Chapters II and III. 

Chapter II, American Publicity, and Chapter III, The British Postal 
Censorship are of value to the G-2 Section, these Schools, for data on war- 
time propaganda and censorship. 7? 


M9 World War—Naval operations 


ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, E. 
The uncensored Dardanelles. (M940.4 /52023) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; List of illustrations; The assembly of the Armada; The land- 
ing at Anzac; The landing at Cape Helles; The fight for Achi Baba; Comments on the first 
stage of the expedition; The troubles of the fleet; The troubles of the Cabinet; June 28th and 
July 12th-13th; The calm before the storm; The Suvla Bay offensive; The last dying efforts; 
Comments on the August offensive; An uncensored letter and my dismissal; The end of the 
story; Appendices. 


Ashmead-Bartlett writes a very interesting and, at times, amusing 
narrative of the events connected with the Dardanelles campaign, in which, 
as the official representative of the N.P.A. of England, he saw much of 
the action from the beginning of the affair until the end of the heavy fight- 


ing of the summer. In the form of a diary, as he kept it, he gives his daily 
impressions and conclusions from late March until early October, when, 
because of differences with the censorship authorities over his uncensored 
letter to Mr. Asquith, the British Prime Minister, he returned to England. 
There, as he says, he pressed for the withdrawal of the expedition before 
it was too late. 

His book, of course, is written from the civilian point of view, but he 
was undoubtedly correct in many of his conclusions. The principal one of 
these was that the Gallipoli Expedition was one of the most brilliantly 
conceived, inadequately planned, and poorly executed campaigns in British 
history. He has nothing but praise for the rank and file of the Allied forces 
on the peninsula, but little less than contempt for the expeditionary G.H.Q. 
under General Hamilton. ‘‘Never,’’ says he, “have I known such a collec- 
tion of unsuitable people to whom to entrust a great campaign, the lives 
of their countrymen, and the safety of Empire. Their muddles, mismanage- 
ment, and ignorance of the strategy and tactics of modern war have brought 
about the greatest disaster in English history.”’ (p. 247) 

Like many others, Ashmead-Bartlett deplored the futility of the land 
attacks on the western end of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and believed the 
G.H.Q. strategical conception of the campaign to be basically incorrect. 
After an unusually bloody and unsuccessful attack by the Allies on the Achi 
Baba heights northeast of Cape Helles, on 12-13 July, he writes a paragraph 
that well expresses his analysis of the tragedy of Gallipoli. ‘Thus we carry 
on this hopeless game, ignoring all the strategical possibilities in the situa- 
tion by persisting in these murderous frontal attacks on impregnable posi- 
tions, losing tens of thousands of our best and bravest men without achieving 
any result or carrying us any nearer our goal, while only a few miles away 
at Bulair lies the key to Gallipoli, the Narrows, and to Constantinople.” 
(p. 158) 
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However painful to the British statesman or soldier may be the large 
degree of truth in this quotation, it must be remembered that the writer 
was first of all a news reporter and not a recognized authority on wey od 
or tactics. Personally, the reviewer believes that in most respects the 
author has told a clear and honest story of this abortive campaign as he 
saw it, but in fairness to the leaders of the expedition—muddled and ignor- 
ant as they may have been—one should study their accounts of the weary, 
tragic months on the inhospitable Peninsula of Gallipoli before forming a 
final opinion. ee 


CAMPBELL, REAR ADMIRAL GORDON 
My mystery ships. (M940 /52373) 

CONTENTS: Foreword; Preface; Illustrations; The submarine menace; The U-Boat 
roblem; Fitting out, October 1915; Organisation and training; Cruising, November 1915 to 
‘ebruary 1916; How U.68 was sunk; Another engagement, April 1916; Chasing a minelayer; 

Across the Atlantic; The sinking of U.83; H.M.S. Pargust, March to May 1917; The ship wins 


the first V.C.; H.M.S. Dunraven, June to August 1917; The last action; The end of the Dun- 
raven; Summary; Appendix. 


Naval Institute Proceedings: 


To know Admiral Campbell is to recognize that his splendid work with 
the mystery ships during the late war was part and parcel of his desire to 
serve. He craved no distinction save that gained by sheer valor. He 
desired no flaming press reports. His book, for which we have waited a 
long while, is characteristic of the man who wrote it. It is a tale told ina 
simple yet enlightening fashion and brings us an account of deeds which 
went unsung while they were being done. As commander of a “Q” ship, 
Admiral Campbell won the highest decoration of the British nation. A 
Victoria Cross and three distinguished service orders are proof of the fine 
accomplishments of this officer. 

Throughout the book one point stands predominant. The author 
claims no special credit for himself. He is continually anxious that we shall 
not make the mistake of considering him solely responsible for the results 
obtained. To his crew he makes repeated acknowledgements of aid, con- 
cluding: ‘‘A finer crew no man has ever had the honor to command. . .” 

As Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley has written in a foreword, it is ‘“‘a book 
which will enlighten its readers as to the heroism, wonderful patience, and 
self-control shown by all who served in these mystery ships.” 

The mystery ship played a more important part in the antisubmarine 
campaign than most of us are aware. Admiral Campbell, while dealing 
principally with his own ships, also touches on many points of general 
information concerning the choice of and fitting out of the vessels to be 
used, and the tactics employed by the ships when attempting to decoy 
submarines. However, the book is nontechnical and is very light reading— 
the type you read for pleasure rather than through compulsion. 

In the summary the author has discussed the comparative value of the 
mystery ship and other classes of antisubmarine vessels. ‘It may appear 
to the reader .. .”” he writes, “that an enormous amount of effort was 
used (by Campbell’s ships) to destroy three submarines—in fact, in ob- 
taining these three destructions, one merchant ship was beached, one put 
into drydock, and one sunk. It is only by comparison that a more correct 
estimate can be made.’’ Over 180 mystery ships were fitted out and the 
number of submarines to their credit was eleven. Against this we place, 
for the destruction of 145 submarines (total destroyed due to our own 
action) ‘‘some 5,000 auxiliary craft employed, thousands of mines, guns, 
depth charges and bombs, miles of nets, vast convoy systems, and many 
other contrivances and contraptions.” From this, he believes, “it may be 
realized that to encircle and destroy a submarine is not such an easy thing 
as may appear to the arm-chair critic.’””’ Seven per cent of the known sub- 
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marine destructions are credited to mystery ships. The effect on morale 
while not possible to estimate, must have been great. . 

In stating that the question whether mystery ships will ‘be used again 
cannot be answered, Admiral Campbell wisely says: “. . but one 
thing is quite certain . . . in any war some form of deception or decoy 
will be used by sea, air, and land, and if anyone has ideas for such in future 
wars, he will be wise to keep his mystery to himself until it can be used with 
the maximum chance of success.’ 


JELLICOE, VIscouNT OF SCAPA 
The crisis of the naval war. (M940.3 /51716) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; List of plates and charts; Admiralty organization—the 
changes in 1917; ine ign in the early part of 1917; Anti-submarine operations; 
The introduction of the convoy system; The convo system at work; The entry of t e United 
States: our naval policy explained; Patrol craft an minesweeping services; The Raves patrol 
and the Harwich forces; The sequel; “Production” at the Admiralty during 1917; Naval work; 
The future; Appendices; Index. 


This volume gives an outline of the work of the British Navy in com- 
batting the unrestricted submarine warfare instituted by the Central Powers 
in February, 1917, and which the author says was “the gravest danger 
which has ever faced the Empire.” He touches briefly upon the operations 
of the United States Navy in the eastern Atlantic. 

Chapter I conveys the impression that the Admiralty was utterly 
unprepared in organization and in equipment to cope with the submarine 
menace in February 1917, notwithstanding the fact that the war was nearly 
three years old. In succeeding chapters the author describes in an interest- 
ing way the various antisubmarine measures taken, and his descriptions 
of the use of decoy ships, the convoy system, and the mine barrage are 
particularly interesting. 

According to Jellicoe, Germany started the war with 28 submarines, 
and by October, 1918, had completed a total of 326 of all classes, exclusive 
of those destroyed in November, 1918, at Bruges, Pola, and Cattaro. 
At the end of 1918 there were about 200 German submarines in process of 
construction. The author accounts for the destruction of 156 submarines 
arg | the war and estimates the total losses by the Germans in these boats 
at 

In the concluding chapter the author theorizes as to Britain’s future 
naval position and policy. An insight into her present naval attitude is 
afforded, perhaps, by the following: 


“The danger which confronted the British peoples was never so 
great in any previous period as it was during the year 1917 when 
the submarine menace was at its height, and it may be hoped that 
the lessons to be learned from the history of those months will 
never be forgotten. The British Empire differs from any other 
nation or empire which has ever existed. Our sea communica- 
tions are our very life-blood, and it is not greatly exaggerating the 
case to say that the safety of those communications is the one 
consideration of first-class importance. Upon a solid sense of their 
security depends not only our prosperity, but also the actual lives of 
a large proportion of the inhabitants. There is no other nation in 
the world which is situated as the people of these islands are 
situated; therefore there is no other nation to whom sea power is 
in the least degree as essential as it is to us. Four out of five of our 
loaves and most of our raw materials for manufacture must come 
to us by sea, and it is only by the sea that we can hold any com- 
mercial intercourse with the Dominions, Dependencies and Crown 
Colonies which together make up what we call the Empire, with a 
population of 400,000,000 people. 
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“‘What, then, are we to do in the future to ensure the safety of 
the communications between these islands and the rest of the 
Empire? As a matter of course we should be in a position to safe- 
guard them against any possible form of attack from whatever 
quarter it may come. So far as can be seen, there is no present 
likelihood of the transport of food or raw materials being effected 
in anything but vessels which move upon the surface of the sea. 
It is true that, as a result of the war, people’s thoughts turn in 
the direction of transport, both of human beings and of merchan- 
dise, by air or under the water, but there is no possible chance, for 
at least a generation to come of either of these methods of trans- 
port being able to compete commercially with transport in vessels 
sailing on the sea. Therefore, the problem of guarding our com- 
munications resolves itself into one of securing the safety of 
vessels which move upon the surface of the sea, whatever may be 
the character of the attack. 

At the present time there are two principal forms 
of attack: ( 1) by vessels which move on the surface, and (2) by ves- 
sels which move under water. A third danger—namely, one from 
the air—is also becoming of increasing importance. The war has 
shown us how to ensure safety against the first two forms of attack, 
and our duty as members of a great maritime Empire is to take 
steps to maintain effective forces for the purpose.’ 


“In ieniie our nels aun policy it is obvious that we must 
be guided by what is being done abroad. We are bound to keep 
an absolutely safe margin of naval strength, and that margin 
must exist in all arms and in all classes of vessels.” 


The author’s viewpoint of the relation of aviation to the Navy is 
shown by the following: 


“In the matter of organization we must be certain that ade- 
quate means are taken to ensure that the different arms which 
must co-operate in war are trained to work together under peace 
conditions. . . . It is very essential that senior officers should 
have every opportunity of studying tactical schemes in which 
various classes of ships and kinds of weapons are employed. In 
considering the future of the Navy it is impossible to ignore air- 
craft. There are many important problems which the Navy and 
Air Service ought to work out together. A fleet without aircraft 
will be a fleet without eyes, and aircraft will, moreover, be neces- 
sary, not only for reconnaissance work, but for gun-spotting, as 
well as, possibly, for submarine hunting. Air power is regarded 
by many officers of wide practical experience as an essential com- 
me Ac to sea power, whatever future the airship and aeroplane 
may have for independent action. A captain who is going to 
fight his ship successfully must have practised in time of peace 
with all the weapons he will employ in action, and he must have 
absolute control over all the elements constituting the fighting 
power of his ship. In a larger sense, the same may be said of an 
admiral in command of a fleet; divided control may mean disaster. 
The advent of aircraft has introduced new and, at present, only 
partially explored problems into naval warfare, and officers com- 
manding naval forces will require frequent opportunities of study- 
ing them. They must be worked out with naval vessels and aircraft 
acting in close association. With the Air Service under separate 
control, financially as well as in an executive and administrative 
sense, is it certain that the Admiralty will be able to obtain ma- 
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chines and personnel in the necessary numbers to carry out all 
the experimental and training work that is essential for efficiency 
in action? Is it also beyond doubt that unity of command at sea, 
which is essential to victory, will be preserved? In view of all the 
possibilities which the future holds now that the airship and 
aeroplane have arrived, it is well that there should be no doubt on 
such matters, for inefficiency might in conceivable circumstances 
spell defeat.” 


As to the position of the Naval profession in national defense, the 

author says: 
“, , Governments are, of course, bound to be responsible 
for the policy of the country, and policy governs defence, but, in 
both peace and in war, I think it will be agreed that the work of 
governments in naval affairs should end at policy, and that the 
remainder should be left to the expert. That is the basis of real 
economy in association with efficiency, and victory in war goes 
to the nation which, under stress and strain, develops the highest 

efficiency in action.” wre 


Naval operations. History of the Great War. Based on official docu- 
ments by direction of the historical section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Vols. III and IV with maps. (Vol. III by Sir Julian Corbett; 
Vol. IV by Sir Henry Newbolt) (M940 /52390) 


: CONTENTS: Vol. III. Preface; Plans and diagrams in volume; Maps and diagrams 
in separate case; General situation when the Coalition government took office May 1915; The 
Dardanelles, May 5-June 7; The Western Front and the Dardanelles; The Dardanelles, June 
20-July 31; Suvla; General situation after Suvla; Home waters and the Baltic, August and 
September 1915; The German change of front; Salonica; The Mesopotamia Campaign—July- 
October; The doom of Gallipoli and the battle of Ctesiphon; Evacuation of Gallipoli; Home 
waters September 1915-March 1916, and the cruise of the German raider Moewe; Call of the 
German army for naval assistance and the catastrophe of the Susser; The air-raid on the 
Schleswig air base and the bombardment of Lowestoft; The eve of Jutland; Jutland—the first 

hase—battle cruiser action; Jutland—the second phase—first contact of the battle fleets; 

utland—the third phase—h.30 to nightfall; Jutland—the fourth phase—the first of June; 
Appendix; Index. ol. IV. Preface; Plans and diagrams in volume; Maps and diagrams in 
separate case; After Jutland; Home waters, June to October 1916; Home waters, October 
1916 to February 1917; The outer theatres (East and West Africa, Mesopotamia, Baltic) and 
the Mediterranean; The Mediterranean, June 1916 to January 1917; The raiders; German 
naval policy, 1916-1917; The Mediterranean, January to August 1917; Unrestricted submarine 
_warfare; Appendices; Index. 


Publisher’s Summary: 


Volume III.—This volume contains a description of the Dardanelles 
campaign from May 1915, to the final evacuation, and the opening of the 
Salonica operations. It is also concerned with the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign to the Battle of Ctesiphon, operations in minor theatres, the Ger- 
man submarine campaign, and events in home waters up to and including 
the Battle of Jutland. 

Volume IV:—This volume carries the narrative of naval operations 
from June, 1916 to April, 1917. The period is a transitional one in the 
history of the war at sea. 

During the summer and autumn of the year 1916 the great fleet sorties, 
which had recently culminated in the battle of Jutland, continued; but 
vuey were brought to an end in the late autumn by the increasing demands 
of the enemy’s submarine campaign, which, as it rose in efficacy, absorbed 
the naval resources of Germany, and changed the strategical duties of the 
German battle fleet. From an active striking force that fleet became a 
coast defence fleet, whose duty it was to keep the Bight secure for incom- 
ing and outgoing submarines. This change in the enemy’s methods of 
war called for a correlative revision of British strategical direction. 

The fourth volume of the history of naval operations traces, step 4 
step, the progress of the submarine campaign, the political forces whic 
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intensified it still further, the manner in which British naval forces were 

ouped to meet the growing menace, and the revision in their duties 
which that menace made necessary; it ends at the moment when the sub- 
marine campaign had reached its greatest destructive power. 

The narrative of events in outer theatres is carried forward to about 
the same date. In the Mediterranean, as in home waters, the submarine 
campaign rose in intensity during the period covered by this volume. The 
counter measures were, however, obstructed by the difficulties which always 
beset a mixed command; and by an invasion of high politics into the domin- 
ion of naval strategy. Owing to the political situation in Eastern Europe, 
an Allied fieet was maintained for many months within firing distance of 
Athens. The narrative describes how that fleet and its commanders dis- 
charged their duties, political and military. 


THOMAS, LOWELL 
Raiders of the deep. (M940.4/51756) 

CONTENTS: In quest of an ultra-modern sea tale; Periscope and torpedo; New horizons. 
for the U-Boats—Weddigen scores again; Raiding Russian coe The destroyer of battleships 
leaves his potato —_ and tells his tale; By submarine from North Sea to the inferno of 
Gallipoli; The sinking of the battlehip Triumph; Hersing bags another British giant—an 
adventure with a floating mine; The beginning of the reign of frightfulness; The Captain and the 
crew that sank the Lusitania; Von Schwieger’s account of how he sank the Lusitania; A sur- 
vivor tells his tale; Water pouring in and dogged by a patrol boat—bunking with a dead man; 
Muzzled in the north, they seek new fields for the chase; The U-Boat ace of aces; ‘Submarine 
contra submarine; Von Arnauld’s tale of sinking —e and ‘the monkey i in the fat man’s whiskers; 
The torpedo that jumped over a U-Boat; The mighty Cornwallis zigzags to its doom; Voyages 
of ill omen and the phantom submarine; Trapped by a Q-Ship, our jaunty Baron sees his boat 
sink beneath his feet; When we found our voices it was to order a bottle of port; New terrors 
of the under sea; The climax of the U-Boat war; The Flanders lair; Airplane fights submarine; 
Running the Dover patrol; The Korvettenkapitin spins his yarn in American slang; The * 
— officers ate all the marmalade, and the sailors ate all the ham, and the cook got the 

ron Cross; The ring of ships converge their fire and the U-64 goes down; Ho, for a raid on 
Uncle Sam! A U- Boat adventure in Delaware Bay; The lights of Broadway—we cut the 
Atlantic cable; “Human Huns’’—we capture a baby; Depth bombs—and the lighted dining 
— Von Arnauld, the ace of aces, stages the last big fight; The tragic end—home and mutiny; 
n 


Kansas City Star: 


If Jules Verne could read Raiders of the Deep he would ask that his 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea be recalled. His humiliation at 
his feeble imagination would be that great. 

Even while Lowell Thomas was acting as official historian of the allied 
offense in the Holy Land, he began taking notes on the U-boat warfare. 
After the war, after he had written of Lawrence of Arabia, he began inter- 
viewing these men who fought their battles under the surface of the sea, 
who expected every cruise to end on the ocean bed, their steel ships their 
coffins. And what stories he found—unreal, the most incredible, harrowing. 

Mr. Thomas lets most of the submarine men tell their own stories in 
their own words—put together in Mr. Thomas’s way of recording the war’s 
thrills. There are even first-hand stories of men who ended up on the sea’s 
bottom, stories told to comrades and as fresh in their minds as if they were 
the originators. There is Commander Schwieger, who saw a great steamer 
headed his way. He was out with orders to sink any ship in the zone of 
the blockade ermany had declared against England. He did not know 
what ship it was—it did not matter. 

“The steamer was 400 yards away when I gave an order to 
fire,” he says. “The torpedo hit. There was a small detonation, 

and weer! afterward a much heavier one. The pilot was beside 

me. I told him to have a look at close range. He put his eyes to 

the periscope and after a brief scrutiny yelled: 


““*My God, it’s the Lusitania’.” 
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Schweiger describes the wild panic on deck. He tells of men, women 

and children jumping into the sea. 
“The scene was too horrible to watch,” he is quoted, “and I 
wg orders to dive to twenty meters and away.” 
he book is not all tragedy. There is the lieutenant who had to selep 
with a torpedo in his bunk on the outward journey, then with five pups 
that had arrived to the mascot, on the homeward trip. There was no other 
place for them. 

There is the story of Commander Spiess, who ran aground in a Russian 
harbor, then fought a battle with a Russian submarine under the surface. 
Baron von Spiegel tells of a surface battle in which he was captured. He 
was on deck directing operations when the submarine sank, taking all 
mg except the commander and two of the crew that were on deck with 

im 

This is only as tion of the mass of adventure in Lowell Thomas’s 
hone, hg ranks with his With Lawrence in Arabia and Count Luckner, 
t ea Devil. 
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WILSON, CLAGGETT 
The war paintings of Claggett Wilson. (M940. /52077) 


toda eg An sgeredeinn of the war paintings of Claggett Wilson by Alexander 
licott; the war paintings of Claggett Wilson by Henry McBride; The 


Chicago Daily Tribune: 


Alexander Woollcott writes the most gripping ‘‘appreciation,”’ as a 
sort of preface to an album of the war paintings of Claggett Wilson, that 
has perhaps ever appeared in a book of this sort. It is a vivid piece of 
writing, much more vivid perhaps than the paintings which he praises 
with such unqualified words. ‘‘They have in them,” he says, ‘‘the smell of 
carrion in the June sun, the cold of trench-ooze, the intolerable shock of a 
bursting shell, the tearing rendezvous of bayonet and belly. . . here 
it [the real thing] i is again, in the arabesques of barbed wire and impaled 
cadavers treading thereon a fixed and dreadful rigadoon; . . . in the 
sick somnambulism of the armless runner . . ._ the real thing.” 
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PONSONBY, ARTHUR 


Falsehood in war-time. Containing an assortment of lies circulated 
throughout the nations during the Great War. (M940.3 /51735) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; The commitment to France; Serbia and the 
murder of the Archduke; Invagion of Belgium as cause of war; Germany's sole responsibility 
for the war; fees of Russian troops through Great Britain; The mutilated nurse; The crim- 
inal Kaiser; The igian baby without hands; The Louvain alter-piece; The contemptible 
little army; Deutschland tiber alles; The baby of Courbeck Loo; The crucified Canadian; The 


shooting of the Franzosling; Little Alf's stamp collection; The tatooed man; The corpse factory; 
fe 


The Bishop of Zanzibar's letter; The German U-Boat outrage; Constantinople; The Lusitania; 
Report of a broken-up meeting; Atrocity stories; Faked photographs; The doctoring of official 

pers; Hypocritical indignation; Other lies; The manufacture of news; War aims; Foreign 
ies—-Germany, France, The United States, italy. 

Falsehood in War Time is a scathing and compactly venomous report 
exposing lies and shady tricks used by the Allied and British Statesmen 
during the World War, for the purpose of winning the war. 

In his book, Mr. Ponsonby sets out to demonstrate: 

(1) That oeerety speaking, German atrocities were extremely 
rare; and, specifically, German soldiers in Belgium and France 
never cut off the hand or hands of a single child 

(2) That Allied propagandists created and attributed to 
Wilhelm II, the’ reference to “England’s contemptible little 
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army” which became the most effective Britsh recruiting slogan of 
the entire war. 

(3) That the sinking of the Lusitania was justified by the 
fact that she carried arms and ammunition and was warned by 
the German government before sailing from New York that she 
would be sunk. 

(4) That German submarine commanders did not in any 
instance aggravate their torpedoing of merchant ships by an 
atrocity or act of cruelty. 

(5) That the portion of the treaty of Versailles which fixes 
sole war guilt on Germany is tosh. 

) That Austria was justified in declaring war on Serbia as 
the Serbian government knew of the plans under preparation for 
the murder of Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 

(7) That the German invasion of Belgium was not one of the 
causes of the Great War, but one of the first consequences of the 
Great War; that England was committed to France by an obliga- 
tion of honor, and that the invasion of Belgium was used as an 
excuse by the British government and press to rally national 
opinion and to excite national enthusiasm. 

(8) That Germany was contemplating, not a world war, but a 
localized war between Austria and Serbia. 

(9) That no proof exists of deliberate attacks from the air 
by the Germans on hospitals; and that hospital ships so attacked 
carried soldiers and war materials. 

(10) That the Germans never established plants to render 
glycerin from the bodies of dead German soldiers. 

(11) And that telegrams on file show a war-like spirit on the 
part of France in her insistence to the Russians to continue their 


preparations as quickly as possible, July 30 and 31st, 1914. 


Mr. Ponsonby’s position as a member of Parliament, his services as 
private secretary to Prime Minister Sir Henry Campbell-Bonnerman 
during 1906-1908, and as Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs to James 
Ramsey MacDonald in 1924, gives him the insight of one who has been 
behind the British scenes, both before and after the war, and adds con- 
siderable weight to his judgment and authority on the subject. The proof 
of his contentions is a wide and exhaustive access to the materials of post- 
war documents and disclosures, supplemented by the testimony of states- 
men under whom the war lies were forged and used as deadly weapons, 
citing chapter and verse, page and line. 

The author presents his proofs on such war time propaganda as is 
listed above, with the added statement that during 1917 there were more 
than 10,000 paid British propagandists in the United States. 

In view of the authorities cited and the apparent authenticity of the 
sources, I believe the book may be found to contain interesting data for 
one engaged in study and research. 

The subject matter contains matter of interest to these Schools for 
one seeking a brief resume on the above subjects, in addition to being 
interesting reading material. 


MS World War—Results 


MOTTRAM, R. H. 


Armistice and other memories. Forming a pendant to ‘The Spanish 
Farm Trilogy.’ (M940 /52048) 


CONTENTS: Never again; Somewhere in France; 11th November 1918; One in 
every year; The common secretary; Virginia; The Flemish border; The old man’s chair; The 
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horse marines; The devil’s own; me darkest day; young Hamilton Tighe; The chink; Farewell, 
my comrades; Y-Grecque, Emme, cé , a; Why ever 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 


Mr. Mottram’s volume, which he subtitles ‘‘A Pendant to ‘The Spanish 
Farm Trilogy’,” is a collection of sketches and stories of the World War, 
or at least that part of the struggle which centered in what the Tommies 
called the Wipers Salient. 

When he comes to a bit ‘called “11th November, 1918,’”’ he has more to 
say, for the briefly told story of how a civilian knocked at the door of a 
hut where British officers were celebrating the Armistice and announced 
that he wanted to go home has something eternally true in it, notably the 
homing instinct of the European peasant, who has always gone home after 
war, and, no matter how terrible the ruin of his small farm, has brought it 
back to fruitfulness with a dogged devotion that cannot be balked. 

Even better is the sketch called ‘‘The Common Secretary,” an excel- 
lent and humorous character study. It is the story of a French petty 
official—Secretaire Communal—who could not be diverted from his small 
round of duties by anything in the world, and who, under the borrowed 
umbrella of the Mayor of his village, defied the German artillery to rescue 
the matrix of the Cadastre, otherwise the Key to the Land Register. . . . 

Skene is visiting the Ypres country again in ‘The Old Man’s Chair,” 
which is a symbolical short story, rather well executed, and Skene is the 
central figure in what is to me the best piece in the collection, ““The Devil’s 
Own,” the account of the disappearance and reappearance of an ambulance 
which could have been driven by no one else than the Old Boy himself. 
This is a nightmare of a tale and is not to be read with comfort just before 
one drops off to sleep. Mr. Mottram does not attempt to clear up the 
supernatural element in the story, but one carries away no doubts that it 
happened just as he relates it. 

Now and again the Yanks come into the book and in a favorable enough 


light. ‘Young Hamilton Tighe” is a grim sketch of the death of an im- 
petuous young American who went off into No Man’s Land, determined 
to clear out a machine gun nest single-handed, with the expected result. 
There is a striking contrast in this piece between the impatience and ardor 
of a fresh young soldier and the stolid spirit of the war-worn Tommies, to 
whom the whole struggle had resolved itself into a horribly dirty mess 
that had to be got through somehow. P 


HOWARD-ELLIS, C. 


The origin, structure and working of the League of Nations. 
(M940 /52066) 

CONTENTS: Bibliography; Introduction; The World War and the dawn of peace: 
International anarchy and its fruits; The Peace ‘of Paris and the war mind; The League and 
the post-war world; The nature and necessity of the League. ‘The solemn league and cov- 
enant”: The constitution and membership of the League; The assembly and council; The 
Secretariat-General and the seat of the League; The international labour organization; inter- 
national law; The permanent court of international justice; The finances of the League; T 
technique of the League; Annexes; Index. 


This volume is planned as the first of a series of three. Each volume 
is to be an independent unit, but the three together are to form a connected 
whole describing the evolution from international anarchy to world polity. 
Volume II is to be entitled The League of Nations: Its Record and Possi- 
bilities, and Volume III Toward World Polity: A Survey and a Forecast. 

This volume consists of a arg ng a table of contents, an intro- 
duction, the text, three annexes giving the text of the covenant of the 

e of Nations, Part XIII (Labour) of the Treaty of Versailles of June 
pon 1919, — the Statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and an index. 
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The author states in part, in his introduction: — 


“A growing number of universities in America, Great Britain, 
and on the Continent are badly in need of a study of the League of 
Nations sufficiently wide in scope and thorough in detail to serve 
as a textbook, and there is a growing body of intelligent opinion 
that wants something more than elementary descriptions of the 
League, brief chronological records of its achievements or general- 
ities about its virtues. 

“This book is meant to fill the need, and appeal to the public 
thus described. It purports to be a big book about the League, 
being a full account of its origin, structure, working and record, > 
together with a careful examination of its position and possibilities 
in the world, the forces at work inside and outside the League 
pen and what may be achieved and ought to be attempted in 
uture.” 

The text proper is divided in two sections. 


Section I, The World War and the Dawn of Peace, consists of four 
chapters, totaling 42 pages. Again quoting from the author, ‘The purpose 
of the four chapters in this Section is to trace the forces that brought 
about the World War, show the chief effects of the war on international 
relations, describe how the League was born of a mingling of pre-war 
forces with post-war circumstances, and indicate why the League received 
the form given it in the Covenant.” 

Section II, The Solemn League and Convenant, consists of eight 
chapters totaling 420 pages. This section takes up in detail the constitu- 
tion and membership of the League, the origin and importance of the As- 
sembly and Council, the Secretariat-General and the Seat of the League, 
the International Labour Organization, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the finances, and the technique of the league. Included 
also is a chapter on the nature and status of international law before and 
during the World War. This chapter is included, in order that the reader 
may “grasp the significance and the place in the scheme of things of the 
Permanent court (of international justice).” 

This work fulfills the purposes for which it was written (see quotation 
above from the Introduction). It is obviously intended to be a frank and 
unbiased detailed discussion of both the powers and limitations of the 
League of Nations. It is of ge eneral interest from a cultural viewpoint, and 
ek ap yell interest only to those particularly interested in the subject of 
which it deals 


MS World War—Great Britain 


GOOCH, G. P., & TEMPERLEY, Haro.p 


British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Vol. V: 
The Near East; the Macedonian problem and the annexation of Bosnia, 
1903-9. (M940.3 /51770) 


CONTENTS: Foreword by the editors; Note on the arrangement of documents, etc.; 
Plan of Volume V; List of editorial notes; List of abbreviations; Names of writers of minutes; 
List of King Edward's minutes; List of documents; Foreign office and other documents; The 
Turkish empire on the eve of its fall; The international control of Macedonia, 1903-4; The 
financial reforms in Macedonia, 1905; The activities of Bulgars, Serbs, Greeks and Rumans 
in Macedonia, 1902-7; Servia and the Great Powers; Turkey and the Great Powers in 1906; 
The progress of the Macedonian reforms, 1907-8; The state visit of King Edward to the Em- 


peror Nicholas at Reval, 9th-10th June, 1908; The roms Turkish revolution; The o— 


about the Adriatic and Novibazar railways, 1906-8; e Bosnian crisis; The Bosnian crisis I 
1909; Appendices; Index of persons, showing the writers of despatches, etc., and the official 
Position of the principal persons mentioned in the text; Subject index. 


Volume V is quite as interesting as any of the series published to date, 
and may be of greater future importance because of the detailed treatment 
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= the as yet unsettled Balkan question. This volume treats of the 
iplomatic history of the Balkans from 1903 to 1909. ‘The insurrections 
in Macedonia, and the inability of the Turkish Sultan to reform his ad- 
ministration, compelled the great powers to intervene, and produced in- 
teresting experiments in international government. . . . The volume 
. . . begins with a very full study, based on the annual reports pre- 
ceding its collapse.” Two large chapters detail the attempts at reform 
made by the powers in the period 1903-04, and much interesting light is 
thrown on the difficulties of international action by the powers. ‘‘Finally 
towards the end of 1905, an international naval demonstration took place 
from which Germany significantly abstained.”” The remainder of the 
volume treats of ‘‘the separate activities of the smaller Balkan Powers; 
the very curious and interesting international problems created by the 
murder of the Serbian monarch, Alexander Obrenovitsch, and by the sub- 
sequent Custom’s War with Austria-Hungary; the Macedonian problems 
of 1907-1908; the state visit of King Edward to the Emperor Nicholas at 
Reval; and the Young Turkish revolutions and counter-revolution; are all 
here presented from the British view.” 

The last part of the volume deals with the rival railway schemes of 
Austria and Russia in the Balkans and finally with the unexpected annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary. This latter event 
brought Europe to the verge of war and conditions remained unsettled 
for more than six months. The history of the Bosnian crisis here given 
indicates the great importance of the Balkan region to the peace of Europe 
even today. Today the same racial questions exist, animosities are no less 
than they were twenty years ago, and in addition the great war has created 
new questions, some of which are superimposed on the old troublesome 
questions of the past. One very interesting appendix is a memorandum by 
Sir Charles Hardinge written in 1909 on the ‘Possibility of War.”” What 
was more important than war, was the possible effect of the defeat of the 
Russian diplomacy on the status of the Entente. What if Russia should 
decide to abandon an alliance which offered so little in time of stress and 
should turn to Germany, where would England turn? While this volume 
does not answer this question and while the course of events in Europe 
1909 to 1914 have answered, it will be interesting to observe the pace of 
English diplomacy in 1909 and 1914 and the means taken by it to assure 
Russian adherence to the Entente. 

This book is particularly valuable as a book of reference to students of 
European history. Of general interest to all students of Balkan history. 


H. H. S. 
MAYNARD, MAJor GENERAL SIR C. 
The Murmansk venture. (M940.4 /52002) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; Why we intervened in Russia; Inception of the 
Murmansk force; Early impressions; Lenin shows his hand; Some busy weeks; Administrative 
troubles; Defence scheme for Murmansk port; Operations in Karelia; Still at war with Ger- 
many; A period of transition; After the armistice; Preparing for winter operations; Segeja; 
The ides of march; We reach Lake Onega; Relief forces for Archangel; Finland complicates our 
task; Kapaselga and after; Lord Rawlinson arrives; Withdrawal; Appendix. 


This book deals with the Allied force (principally British) which oper- 
ated in Northern Russia during the period from June 18, 1918 to October 
12, 1919. It is written by the commander of that force and is a detailed 
narrative of the expedition written for the average reader without technical 
military terms. 

The story begins with the question, “What were the reasons for our 
intervention in Russia in the Spring of 1918?’ The reasons after consider- 
able boiling down appear to have been both political and military. Political, 
in that the Allies wished to curtail the Bolshevik movement and give as- 
sistance to those loyal Russians who remained in Northern Russia; and 
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military because the Allies desired to create or continue an eastern front 
(Russia having concluded a separate peace with the Central Powers) in 
order to lessen the withdrawal of German divisions from the eastern to 
the western front. Also the Allies wished to deny the port of Murmansk 
(which was open the entire pe to Germany as a submarine base. 

The story takes up in chronological order: 


(1) The organization of the expeditionary force 

(2) The voyage to Murmansk 

(3) The landing 

(4) The military and naval operations 

(5) The cooperation with the Allied force at Archangel 
(6) The gradual ‘“‘turning over” to the Russian force 
(7) The withdrawal. 


The book is well written but rather too much in detail to hold the 
interest except in the case of one particularly interested in this expedition. 
It is of interest to the military student because it shows an unusual military 
situation, with unusual difficulties and satisfactory solutions to those 
difficulties. 

W. H. G. 


MS World War—Turkey 


KANNENGIESSER PasHA, HANS, PRUSSIAN AND TURKISH MAJOR 
GENERAL, RET. 


The campaign in Gallipoli. (Translation from the German) (M940.- 
4 /51996) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Preface; List of illustrations; At the outbreak of war on 
the Black Sea; Turkey's neutrality; The political position of Turkey; Decision in favour of the 
Central Powers; The first months of war; Geo-military description of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and the Dardanelles; Unsuccessful attempt by the fleet to break through; Preparation by 5th 
Army on Gallipoli; The landing; Over Ariburnu to the southern group; The fighting for Krithia; 
On Kajaltepe; Fresh landings and the fighting by Anafarta; At Turschunkoi; The Entente 
evacuate Gallipoli; Conclusion; Appendices; Maps. 


Lieutenant Colonel Kannengiesser, a member of the German Milit 
Commission at Constantinople in 1914, and, during the campaign on Gal- 
lipoli, successively a regimental, division, and corps commander in the 
Turkish Fifth Army in the defense of the peninsula, has written a very 
readable volume. 

He paints an authentic picture of the Turkish people and government, 
and, in particular, the Turkish soldier at the beginning of and during this 
historic campaign. His perspective is excellent, his sense of fairplay beyond 
reproach, and his knoweldge of actual events, on the peninsula as a whole, 
very complete. 

Anyone studying the Dardanelles campaign should read this book. 
It gives a splendid picture of the defense, a very clear estimate of the 
Turkish fighting man, and a correct appreciation of the tactical difficulties 
encountered by both the Turkish and British forces in the eight months of 
stern fighting on the Gallipoli Peninsula. ae 


MS World War—United States 
GARLOCK, GLENN W. 
Tales of the Thirty-Second. (M940.4- /51787) 


The book is a series of readable, short accounts of events in the history 
of the 32d Division, dealing primarily with its combat in the World War. 
Those occurrences of which the author had personal knowledge are stressed, 
possibly because the author’s diary was probably used as the source for 
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many of the articles. No bibli phy is included; and as a historical 
document, the book is of a secondary nature. 

The author has endeavored to present a fair and accurate account of 
the events which he has depicted, and in the main, has been unusually 
successful. 

The book is recommended to all officers, not for its value as a direct 
text book on tactics, but because it gives the human side of combat, largely 
from the viewpoint of the lower units and the “‘buck ’’private. The careful 
reader can derive much of benefit from this work, as it is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the moot question of ‘Theory vs. Practice.” Tr" 


VIERECK, GEORGE SYLVESTER 


As they saw us. Foch, Ludendorff and other leaders write our war 
history. (M940.3 /52004) 
CONTENTS: Preface; The American soldier in the World War as seen by a friend, 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch; The American soldier in the World War as seen by a foe, General 
Erich Ludendorff; American battles in the Aisne-Marne triangle; American operations in the 


St. Mihiel salient; The Meuse-Argonne battles in the fall of 1918; Appendixes; Indexes; Illus- 
trations; Maps. 


This volume is unique in that it includes articles by Foch, Ludendorff, 
and several subordinate commanders and staff officers of both the French 
and German Armies prepared for the purpose of showing the American 
participation in the World War as viewed by friend and foe alike. 

Here one finds narratives that set forth and analyze in detail from 
both the French and German points of view, the conduct of the American 
soldier in those decisive battles in which the A.E.F. took A 

It is believed that those who have contributed to this work have at- 
tempted to give the American soldier a full and impartial measure of credit 
for his part in this war. 

The volume is interesting to the American soldier in that it gives the 
opinions of eminent European authorities on both sides of the conflict, 
av stated, of our military performance and achievements in the World 

ar. 

Marshal Foch says: 


“Indeed, if, rightly or wrongly, the word miracle has been ap- 
plied to the victory of the Allies at the Marne in the month of 
September, 1914, it can be applied equally to the miracle of 
American organization. 

“These same qualities which enabled the United States to 
forge with rapidity a mighty military weapon permitted the Ameri- 
can army, after a very short preparation, to throw itself into the 
field of battle. There, it revealed itself at the initial onset as a 
force whose immediate worth the enemy had not at first suspected. 
It is to these qualities, having seen them at work in all ranks— 
command, staff, officers, and troops—that it is just to render 
homa ge here. . 

he severe discipline which reigned in the American army 
etal its explanation equally in the prevailing youthfulness of 
their forces. The American army was youthful from every point 
of view. It was its youth which brought new blood into the battle- 
fields of France at the moment when it was most needed. hg 


In speaking of America’s entry into the war Ludendorff says: 

“At first the sinking of enemy ships by German submarines 
did not attract great attention in the United States. Even the 
sinking of neutral craft did not create any excitement so long as 
no Americans lost their lives. However, as soon as the torpedoing 
of American ships began, the American press, controlled by En- 
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gland and the Jewish people, easily succeeded in arousing the 
national pride of the American aatien: with ‘these German aggres- 
sions in defiance of international law’.” 


Of the American soldier Ludendorff says: 


“From the very beginning I clearly perceived that in the 
American soldier a fighter of physically splendid material presented 
himself. Young, well developed, enterprising by nature, and 
utterly lacking fear, trained for exertions and privations by sport, 
very well fed and equipped, his nervous energy untapped, the 
American soldier possessed precisely those qualifications which 
make a fighter. 

“Until the very end, the American infantry especially dis- 
played faults due to hasty training. In war time, it is not sufficient 
simply to concentrate the inherent strength of a nation, mechani- 
cally equipping and arming it. Inasmuch as the Americans had to 
proceed along these lines, the tactical results achieved by them are 
so much the more praiseworthy. I do not hesitate to state that the 
American infantry, their strong nerves still intact, were more 
difficult to combat, during the fighting in the autumn of 1918, 
than for example, the nerve-depleted infantry of the French. 
The latter advanced very guardedly, tackling us only when certain 
of success through their extensive artillery preparation or when 
covered by great numbers of tanks. 

“In judging the performances of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, the tremendous superabundance of their untapped nervous 
energy must be continually stressed. The Americans entered the 
World War at a time when the resistance of the German field 
forces, after a heroic four years’ battle against a numerically 
superior enemy, gradually decreased and no new strength from 
home reached the front, but rather the enervating poison of a dis- 
integrating pacifism. I am convinced that even in America there 
is nobody today who deludes himself in this respect, that is, if he is 
ny trying to draw from the past lessons for an army of the 
uture. . 

“The rank and file, until the very end of the war, displayed 
the deficiencies of a militia-like training. While both stubborn 
and skillful on the defensive, the Americans, when attacking in 
the course of position warfare, despite their inborn valour and 
good nerves, became exhausted comparatively quickly.” 


Speaking of the early phases of American participation, General 
Walther Reinhardt, former Chief of the General Staff, German Seventh 
Army, says: 

“The - uestion now arises: Did the Americans, in the course 

of the battles of spring, 1918, fulfill all the hopes that centered 

on them? 

“This question can be answered with an unconditional YES! 
“However, The American troops brought with them across 

the ocean something much more important than training and 

experience, prog J that cannot be taught, but must be inborn. 

The will to attack, the firm resolve ‘to kill or get killed’—warlike 

= which brave men never hesitate to praise even in the 

enem 

Through the entrance of America into the war, the French 
leaders once more obtained what they had already lost: troops who 
could be relied upon to expend unstintingly every atom of strength 
they possessed for the sake of ultimate victory. 
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“My opinion of the American soldier may be summed up by 
uoting King Frederick the Great. Some two hundred years ago, 
the potentate of a neighbouring country criticised Frederick’s 
troops before he had seen them in action. Prussia’s great monarch 
rr ‘They may not look so good—but hell, how they can 
g tl’ ” 


In speaking of the Soissons offensive, General Joseph Helle, former 
Chief of Staff of the late General Charles Mangin says: 

“Allowance must be made, in considering differences of 
opinion between the Americans and the French, for the eagerness 
of our allies to go through the enemy’s lines. That we found to 
be the great American idea. ‘We must go through the enemy’s 
line without delay. We must speed up.’ 

“Such was the spirit of the Americans at Soissons, and to this 
spirit I attribute the decisiveness of the result there. In the 
movements for position, prior to the opening of the offensive on 
the 18th of July, the speed of the Americans made it possible to 
realize the purpose of Marshal Foch at Soissons. 

“Most military observers will agree that the action at Soissons 
in July of 1918 was one of the world’s decisive battles. It must, I 
think, be more than a coincidence that the first battle of the World 
War in which the American forces participated on a great scale 
turned the detinies of the conflict.” 


Again he says: 

“The training of the Americans was lamentably inadequate. 
The officers had little experience in war; consequently, they showed 
a tendency to attack with infantry in too close formation, which 
resulted in heavy losses. The general staffs proved even more 
inexperienced. All this was inevitable, but because of it the 
Americans are deserving of all the more praise. 

“The Old Guard of Napoleon said: ‘It is with our legs that he 
wins his battles!’ The young American divisions won their battles 
and ours with their morale!” 


General Max von Gallwitz, former commander of the German Army 
Group on the Meuse-Argonne front, says: 

“We were surprised by the vastness and vigour of America’s 
military expansion. We admired the intensity with which a big 
army had been created, with a marvelous all-round equipment. 
The American army had ee strong, well-set-up, sub- 


stantial, human material, endowed with great energy. The Ameri- 
cans lacked military traditions, as they prevailed in the older 
European states, especially among the German people. Thus, 
the training of the common soldier, as well as of the officers, was 
more difficult. This training was easier to impart for defensive 
operations than for the offensive, so much more difficult in view 
of modern armament. 

“Lack of experience was very often paid for with great sacri- 
fices. These were sustained with admirable equanimity. As a 
matter of fact, attacks were frequently launched with too little 
concern, and in an unsuitable manner. Subordinate leadership 
of the infantry and artillery, difficult in any case, appeared de- 
ficient in the course of attacks. The bravery of the American 
flyers amounted almost to recklessness. : 

“The American superior command aimed at developing tactics 
according to the minute French pattern, but me ager | it did not 
succeed as far as the middle and lower grades of officers were 
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concerned. Only thus were we able to explain the frequent lack 
of cooperation between neighbouring units as well as those 
many unnecessary local attacks. Wherever operations were de- 
veloped systematically, as for example on September 26th and 
November Ist, superior forces won. 

“‘After all, it was the astonishing display of American strength 
which definitely decided the war against us.” 


This volume is of particular interest to these schools from both the 
historical and tactical viewpoints. ab! @ 


MS French Revolution 


MADELIN, Lovis 


French Revolution. (Translation from the French) (M944.04 /- 
772) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction—the France of 1789: Prodigal anarchy; The 
progress of knowledge; The classes and the crisis; The government of 1789; The elections and 
the memorials. Part I. The constituent assembly: The states-general, May-June 1789; 
The fourteenth of i A ey! in dissolution; The night of August 4 and the declaration, 
July-October 1789; The days of October; The assembly,-the clubs, and the constitution; The 
nationalization of church property; The revolt of the troops and the federation; Peace or war; 
The civil constitution; The crisis of the Revolution, December 1790-May 1791; Varennes; 
The volleys on the Champ-de-Mars; The end of the constituent assembly. Part II. The 
legislative assembly: An assembly of ““Romans’’; Narbonne and the war; he Roland Minis- 
try and declaration of war; The fall of the “great ministry,”” June 20; The question of deposi- 
tion; The fall of the throne; Danton—invasion and the massacres; Valmy. Part III. The 
national convention: The “giant assembly”; The assaults of the Girondins, September-Decem- 
ber 1792; The death of the king, December 1792-January 1793; The treason of Dumouriez; 
The fall of the Girondins, April-June 1793; The insurrection in the provinces, June-July 1793; 
The government of public safety; The first terror, July-December 1793; Robespierre and the 
“factions,” January-March 1794; The fall of the factions; The reign of virtue, March-Jul 
1794; Thermidor; The fall of the Jacobins, July-September 1794; France in the Year III; 
The “empty bellies’ versus the “‘rotten bellies,’"’ September 1794-September 1795; The 
teenth Vendemiaire. Part IV. The executive directory: The directory and the count 
Barras, Babeuf, and Bonaparte, September 1795-May 1776; —_ appears upon = 
scene, May 1796-March 1797; The Councils versus the Directory, ete 1797; 
coup d'etat of Fructidor, August-September 1796; Society under the Directory; Bonaparte hee 
the Directory, September 1797-May 1798; Floreal; The Directory versus the f Yorn = vty May 
1797-May 1798; Prairial; Last effort of the Jacobins, May 1798-July 1799; The appeal to the 
soldier, July-September 1799; The advent of Bonaparte; The epilogue; Index. 


This book, treating the French Revolution largely from its political 
aspects, gives copious details supported by copious references which are 
assumed to be authentic. It should be of interest to the iconoclast, since 
only Napoleon escapes and that none too well. It should be of value to 
one investigating the relation of morality to government. But, it is with- 
out value to one studying strategy or tactics. vw 


Of this book the American Library Association says: ‘‘A dramatic 
and readable work which corrects ‘many a misapprehension, disposes of 
many an error, and makes the story as thrilling as ever.’ Bibliographies 
at chapter ends.” 

The French Revolution is included in the War Department’s Reading 
Course for officers (W.D. Bulletin No. 44, 1928). 


MS Russo-Polish War, 1920 


SIKORSKI, GENERAL L. 


La campagne Polono-Russe de 1920. [The Polish-Russian campaign 
of 1920.] (Translation from the Russian) (M947.093 /52010) 


CONTENTS: Préface; Avant-propos; Description du théatre de guerre Polono-Russe; 
Rupture du front Nord-Est et marche de T uchaczewski sur Varsovie; Réorganisation du 
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Sent ont bataille de la Vistule et opérations de la 5e Armée sur la Wkra; Conclusion; Tables de 
croq' 


A detailed account of the Polish operations against the Bolshevist 
invasion of Poland in 1920, of which little is probably generally known in 
this country and of which still less has been written in English. The book 
has a preface by Marshal Foch which is of much interest and value. The 
author was in command of the Polish Fifth Army, which launched the 
decisive offensive in the summer campaign of 1920, and he describes in 
detail the operations of his command and of the other Polish forces, which 
resulted in the ejection of the Bolshevists and prevented the destruction 
of Poland.and its domination by the Red flag. 

Of general interest to all officers. ome 


M9 Russo-Japanese War 


REPINGTON, CHARLEs A Court (Military Correspondent of The Times) 
The war in the Far East, 1904-1905. (M952.05 /52025) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; The outlook for Japan; The outlook for Russia; 
Russian troops, reinforcements, and communications; The Pacific squadron leaves port; The 
——_ at Port Arthur; The lesson of Port Arthur; 1812; Preliminary operations February 
15-March 7, 1904; Russian ideas on things Japanese; Japan’s strategical problem; The Chinese 
factor; Amphibious power; The Cossacks; The entanglement of Port Arthur; The situation in 
April, 1904; The battle of the Yalu; The landing of the second army; The army of Manchuria; 
The situation towards the end of May, 1904; The battle of Kinchou; The tribulations of a 
general: Japan's debt to Meckel; Concerning first-class impregnable fortresses; The Russian 
counter-offensive, June 14-23, 1904; Events fon June 24 to August 10, 1904; The situation 
in mid-August, 1904; The battle of Liauyang; The Germans at sea; War and finance; Japanese 
lines of communication; The situation at the end of September 1904; Russian armies and the 
Russian people; The soul of a nation; The battle of the Shaho; The North Sea incident; The 
situation at the end of November 1904; De profundis; The fall of Port Arthur; The situation in 
January, 1905; The battle of Heikautai; A year of war; The campaign of 1905; The battle of 
Mukden; Cause and effect; Clausewitz in Manchuria; Kuropatkin’s supersession; The progress 
and fate of the Russian Armada; Admiral Togo’s report of the battle of the Sea of Japan; 
Our warning from Manchuria; Nunc dimittis; Diary of the war; Ordre de Bataille of the armies 
in Manchuria; The rival fleets, May, 1905; List of illustrations; Maps; Index. 


This work consists essentially of war news accounts published in the 

Times as the Russo-Japanese War progressed. Many of these 

articles were revised and in numerous other cases new matter was intro- 
duced at the time the book was written just after the close of the war. 

The author is partial to Japan. In his preface he states in part: “Every 
one whose duty it was to comment on these great events in the British press 
was bound, from the first to last, to keep before his eyes the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, and to write nothing which might directly 
or indirectly serve the cause of Russia or injure that of Japan. This cir- 
cumstance has necessarily influenced and coloured many of the comments 
made upon the operations, and especially upon the leading figures who 
took part in them; but if we could not back our friends when they were in 
difficulties, the value of friendship would become problematical. History 
will judge all these matters by a more impartial and impassive tribunal 
than any we can hope to establish while the clash of arms still resounds in 
our ears.” 

This book in addition to discussing strategy and tactics of both land 
and naval warfare, delves into the field of international relations and 
diplomacy. In general these discussions relate to the two combatant na- 
tions and to those other European powers which were being directly or 
indirectly influenced by the war. : 

As might be expected these revised newspaper articles do not furnish a 
sound basis for study, research or cultural reading. Any person who is 
interested in making a study of: any or all phases of the Russo-Japanese 
War could spend his time to much greater advantage by reading an author- 
itative account of that war written by an impartial and competent author. 


A. G. S. 
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M9 Russo-Japanese War (continued) 


The War in the Far East is included in the War Department’s Reading 
Course for officers (W.D. Bulletin No. 44, 1928). 


TRETYAKOV, N. A. 


My experiences at Nan Shan and Port Arthur with the Fifth East 
Siberian Rifles. (Translation from the Russian) (M952.05/52016) 


A Russian military journal first published the subject matter of My 
experiences at Nan Shan and Pert Arthur in a series of articles shortl 
after the Russo-Japanese-War. These articles were translated into Englis 
and put in book form by two British army officers. 

Lieutenant-General (then Colonel) Tretyakov, the author of the book, 
commanded the 5th Siberian Rifle Regiment at Nan Shan in its withdrawal 
to Port Arthur, and the western section of the defenses of Port Arthur 
of which 203 Meter Hill formed a part. He made an excellent record and 
was handsomely rewarded by the Tsar. 

The book is an intimate non-technical narrative of the military opera- 
tions in which the author took part. The editor says: ‘No more touching 
and direct appeal to judge its beaten heroes sympathetically and fairly 
has ever been made to a nation.” 

Without making a particular point of doing so the account illustrates 
many of the military lessons learned from the Russo-Japanese War, such 
as the habitual use of artillery from concealed positions; the advantages of 
high explosive shell over shrapnel; the habitual use of entrenchments; the 
futility of a purely passive defense against a determined enemy. 

But even more clearly than the lessons on matériel, fortifications, and 
tactics, this record of personal experiences emphasizes, usually by negative 
examples, the necessity for trained leaders; efficient staff work; proper 
organization; foresight in preparation; and, above all, a simple, definite, 
and workable plan of campaign. When Colonel Tretyakov built and 
defended the Nan Shan defenses he was not informed as to the plan for the 
use of the command of which his regiment formed a part. 

General Tretyakov’s book is full of sympathetic understanding for 
the men under him. It brings out very effectively the loyalty and bravery 
of the Russian soldier; and the impossible task he was given at Port Arthur. 

The author concludes: “I cannot understand how any of us could have 
bouyed ourselves up with the hope that our Far Eastern Fleet was a match 
for the Japanese.”” And again: ‘To our own mistakes, to our blindness, 
and not to the enemy’s valour, I attribute our débdcle.”’ 

General Tretyakov’s account of the events in and about Port Arthur 
gives ample proof of the dependable qualities of the Russian soldier; but 
it also shows that the Russian forces fought without information of the 
enemy, without definite plan, and without initiating any operations against 
their opponents beyond a purely passive defense. RGK 


My experiences at Nan Shan and Port Arthur with the Fifth East Siberian 
Rifles is included in the War Department’s Reading Course for officers 
(W. D. Bulletin No. 44, 1928). 


MS Indian mutiny, 1857 


BONHAM, COLONEL JOHN 
siseis” in 1857. Some memories of the Indian Mutiny. (M954.07 /- 


CONTENTS: Map; Foreword; Forces in Oude; The story of the greased cartridges; 
First signs of mutiny at Lucknow; Sir Henry Lawrence appointed to the command of all the 
forces in Lucknow; Disaffection among the Sepoys at Lucknow; Mutiny at Shajehanpore; 
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Demonstration of troops towards Futteghur; Rising at Seetapore; Mutiny in the outstation of 
d; Mutiny at Sultan ; Attempt to move the treasure from Gonda; Signs of dis- 
ection at Secrora; 


This volume gives an account of the Mutiny Year—1857—in India. 
It gives the experiences of the author who was present and on duty there 
at the time. The story is told in a very interesting and readable manner. 

The fact that is interesting to remember is that in dealing with sub- 
ject nations, whose race, religion, and characteristics are widely different 
from the governing nation, there is a grave danger in arming and trusting 
to the loyalty of the people. Especially great is this danger when the 
native troops exceed in number those of the governing nation. 


M. C. W. 


M9 United States—American Indians 


MACLEOD, WILLIAM CHRISTIE 
The American Indian frontier. (M973.0 /52376) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Acknowledgments; Maps; The Indians; The conquerors; The 
trader; Social retrospects—contrasts between the tin and Anglo-Saxon Americas; The 
sweep of the pire; Appendices; Bibliography; Abbreviations; Topical index. 


Book Review Digest: 

A history of the American Indian which goes back to his probable 
origin and his life before the coming of the white man and treats compre- 
hensively of the conquest of the Indians by the Spanish, the trading period 
and the French and English wars, and the subsequent events which brought 
about the gradual submergence of the Indian by white encroachment. 


New Republic: 

Mr. Macleod, assistant professor in the department of finance in the 
Wharton and Graduate Schools of the University of Pennsylvania, comes 
to his subject equipped with a rich background of previously published 
research in aboriginal North American economics and social origins. Most 
friends of the Indians are accused of being “sentimental,” especially 4 
those who approach the Indians with some ulterior motive connected wit 
Indian real estate or oil wells. The author refuses to treat his subject 
“‘sentimentally,” but there is no need for him to inject an emotional bias 
into the text. The facts, amply documented, speak for themselves. 


BOYD, THOMAS 
Shadow of the long knives. A novel. (M973.00 /51755) 
Book Review Digest: 


By reason of his Indian upbringing Angus McDermott, frontiersman 
and scout, is of great use to the British as interpreter and peacemaker in 
their dealings with the Indians of Ohio. He rescues a young girl who has 
been captured by the redmen, marries her and tries to give her his own 
attitude of friendliness toward his foster brothers. But she is difficult to 
convince. McDermott continues his scouting and as the years go by, new 
settlers come into the Ohio country. The Revolutionary War which scarcely 
touches him brings McDermott’s services to a crisis and a close. 


New York Evening Post: 


_ It is a good, readable story, which one has the right to expect in a 
historical novel, and what is more, it presents a carefully done, seemingly 
accurate picture of a characteristic bit of American frontier history. The 
presentation is made with simplicity and genuine interest. 
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M9 United States—Civil War 


HAY, THOMAS ROBSON 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign. (M973.7 /52008) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Maps; Introduction; Hood and Thomas; The opening of the 
campaign; Sherman and Thomas; Hood's preparations; The delay at Tuscumbia; The re- 
sponsibility for the Tennessee comunign: Thomas’ concentrations and Hood's advance; The 
failure at ~ ang Hill; Schofield and Wilson at Spring Hill; The battle of Franklin; The advance 
to Nashville; The battle of Nashville—first day; The battle of Nashville—second day; The 
retreat from Nashville; Conclusions; The lost cause; Bibliographical note; Notes; Index. 


This account is written in the form of an essay and was awarded a 
military history prize by the American Historical Association in 1920. 

It is a complete and adequate account of Hood’s Tennessee Campaign 
covering the military, political and economic features of that campaign. 
It is comprehensively supported by an extensive bibliography with an- 
notations throughout. Particular emphasis is given to the controversial 
features which have grown out of this campaign. While not himself a 
military man the author is evidently a close student of military history 
and has based his own conclusions on sound military principles. The 
essay is an excellent exposition of the personal characteristics of the high 
command and political leaders involved. From the viewpoint of a student 
of military history it is well worth reading. The text is woefully lacking 
in maps and charts which increases materially the difficulty of closely 
following the tactical movement throughout. wie 


MENEELY, A. Howarp 


The War Department, 1861: A study in mobilization and adminis- 
tration. (M973.7 /52033) 

CONTENTS: Preface; Neglect and vacillation; Old problems in new hands; The fruits 
of indifference; Days of confusion; Forward to Richmond; Reorganization; Conflicts and 
stenege Military railroads and telegraphs; Domestic contracts and frauds; The European 
ront; Army problems; The departure of Cameron; Bibliography; Index. 


In this book Professor Meneely has made a noteworthy contribution 
to the historical literature on the United States Civil War. This work, 
and the companion one by Professor Shannon—The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Union Army, are two very powerful arguments for 
constant and efficient preparedness for war. 

Chapter I.—Neglect and vacillation. Discusses the responsibility 

for our military deficiencies up to 1861. The shortcomings of 
President Buchanan and Secretary of War Floyd; and the 
mooted question as to whether the ‘‘South’’ was favored in 
a pre-war distribution of arms. 

Chapter II.—Old problems in new hands. President Lincoln takes 
hold. Selection of Cameron as War Secretary. A weak 
Secretary of War and a meddlesome Secretary of State cause 
delays and confusion. Relief of southern forts. 

Chapter III.—The fruits of indifference. The fruits of past indif- 
ference to preparedness for war. Secretary of Treasury Chase 
takes over some important functions of the Secretary of War. 

Chapter IV.—Days of confusion. ‘States rights’ and energetic 
state governments add to difficulties of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The President and the Secretaries of State, Treasury 
and War all trying to run the War Department. 

Chapter V.—Forward to Richmond, and the consequences—the 
first Bull Run. 

Chapter VI.—Reorganization. McClellan takes a hand. 
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Chapter VII.—Conflicts and protests result from weak War Depart- 
ment administration. 

Chapter VIII.—Military railroads and telegraphs. 

Chapter IX.—Domestic contracts and frauds. 

Chapter X.—The European front. The European situation from a 
supply viewpoint. 

Chapter XI.—Army problems. Friction between Generals Scott 
and McClellan. Disposal of negro. ‘‘property’’? 


Chapter XII.—The departure of Cameron. Cameron departs and 
Stanton arrives. 


The book is well prepared from both research and editorial viewpoints. 
It is invaluable to officers engaged in a complete study of the Civil War, 
1861, and of general interest to all officers. + ~ 


PEARCE, Haywoop J., JR. 
Benjamin H. Hill. Secession and reconstruction. (M973.7 /51979) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Hill's entrance into political life; The Fillmore-Buchanan can- 
vass; Gubernatorial race against Joe Brown; S ;Ch of the Davis administration; 
Reluctant surrender; Coming of Congressional reconstruction; The fight against the reconstruc- 
tion acts; Continued resistance—the Greeley campaign; Hill’s change of 1870; The state-road 
lease and the Delano banquet; Political proscription; In the House—southern ‘champion; Con- 
clusions; Bibliography; Index. 


This is a biography of a man who was a leader in Georgia politics from 
just before the Civil War until his death in 1882. During the last few years 
of this period Hill was considered by many as the outstanding southern 
figure in the Congress of the United States. 

The author, Haywood J. Pearce, is Professor of History, Brenan 
College, Gainesville, Georgia. He handles his subject without political 
or sectional prejudice, supporting his statements by many references to 
private correspondence, the contemporary press, and public documents. 

The work is of particular interest as it gives an excellent insight into 
the internal politics of the Confederate States and the difficulties encountered 
from southern residents antagonistic to the war. One of the serious obsta- 
cles met by the Confederate executive was the backfiring of the policy of 
“states rights’ under which the southern states claimed the authority 
for seceding from the Union. In order to secure men for its armies the 
Confederate Congress passed conscription acts. The governor of Georgia 
promptly called the General Assembly of the state and sent it a message 
condemning the act and declaring it a nullity in Georgia. Even the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy supported the governor’s action. The As- 
sembly adopted the condemnation and nullification resolutions and defied 
the Confederate authorities. 

The material contained in this book is of general interest to students 
of southern politics during the period 1851-1882, and to the G-2 Section 
in connection with the Civil War. ane 


VAUGHN, UPTON 


The Cresap pension. The story of a perculiar [?] pension fraud. 
(M973.7 /51758) 


CONTENTS: The home on the Ozark uplift; The pot ‘ing of the ways; The midni - 
ride; “Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal”; “Will the dark days never go” 
camel puts his head inside the tent; The coming of Elder Carew; The camel gets wholly inaidde 


the tent; oo Mrs. Duane De Witt and her discovery: “Where the brook and river 


meet” Witt appears at the Cresap Farm; In Boston town; A school girl friendship; 
Der Herr Professor; Kitty finds her vocation; Five years of Europe 4 ay leaves home; Back 
in Missouri; Herr Steinberg’s vindication; The death of Mrs. De t; The St. Louis drummer; 
Mrs. Carew writes a letter; Katherine finds Eloise; Nemesis; Mrs. Case is saved from|prison; 
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Der Herr Professor goes a-wooing; When love is done; sage sony bee old friend; Judge Raynor’s 
find; pg = ma crime; Kitty disposes of her aunt’s estate; A soul's search for light; “‘He 
comes to woo—”’. 


This book was written by Mrs. Emma Upton Vaughn of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. It describes conditions existing in Kansas and Missouri, especially 
in the Ozark region, just after the Civil War. Contains incidents showing 
the feeling the residents of Missouri had for Kansas. As the title suggests, 
it is a story of how the widow of a Civil War veteran secured a pension 
through fraud. ee 


0 GENERAL works 


Morrow’s Almanack for the year of our Lord 1929. Being 153 
years since the Declaration of Independence, 56 years since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, 10 years since the 18th Amendment, and 1,497 million 
years since the beginning of the earth. (000 /52071) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Tailpiece; General almanack information; Zodiac figure; 
The months. 


Coast Artillery Journal: 


This book has no place in the bookcase or on the library shelves. It 
belongs on the library table or desk where it will be nearest at hand. There 
is nothing else like it, and the welcome it received last year will certainly 
become enthusiasm this year. Whatever the mood, there is something in 
the book to fit, and everything in the book will repay reading more than 
once. The title page indicates the scope: 


As in the 1928 ALMANACK and UNIQUE & ENTERTAINING 
observatory of Men & Manners, the past, present, & future. 
Wirt for the light minded & instructions for the serious. All as 
set down by the DISTINGUISHED WRITERS who have contributed 
to this vol. pieces never before seen in print. With Calendars, Fore- 
casts, Prophecies for the Weather, the fashions, lunations, horo- 
scopes, advice on Human Foibles, recipes, & Preventatives. 


These “distinguished writers,””’ number something like sixty ‘famous 
moderns,” to say nothing of ‘“‘many ancient Scholars and Poets.” Among 
. the list of contributors may be noted Achmed Abdullah, Richard Atwater, 
Ilse Bischoff, George M. Cohan, Padraic Colum, Ford Madox Ford, Louis 
Golding, Rupert Hughes, John Macy, Westbrook Pegler, Herb Roth, and 
Elliott White Springs. What more need be said? If they cannot amuse 
you, you are hopeless. 


RIPLEY, RosBert L. 
Believe it or not! (000 /52072) 
Saturday Review of Literature: 


. . . Mr. Ripley goes beyond Poe. With greater ingenuity, a more 
intensive search of the literature of wonders, and almost equal fidelity to 
fact, he gives us page after page of facts which the average reader will 
receive with a gasp of disbelief. To those who wish to learn how queer, 
amusing, horrible, and incredible is the world we live in, his book is to be 
commended; it opens up new vistas in the realm of accident and a new 
conception of what man can accomplish and endure. 

Though there is something here for every taste, it is the human wonders 
which are most interesting. He tells of Mulai Ismail, who was the father 
of 888 children—as Sultan of Morocco, he did not worry over the question 
of supporting them; of the German woman who was the mother of sixty- 
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nine; of Neils Paulsen, of Upsala, Sweden, who died in 1907 at the age of 
160 and left two sons, one of them nine years old and the other 103 years 
of age; and of Hieronymus of Rome, who married twenty-one women, 
and found that his twenty-first wife had been married to twenty husbands 
before him. But even this last lady must bow to Mme. Jaqueline Mont- 
gaste of Paris, who had fourteen husbands and bore them seventeen chil- 
dren! Turning to feats of a different if not more heroic character, he relates 
how the Norwegian cross-country runner, Meinsen Ernst, ran from Paris 
to Moscow in two weeks, averaging 125 miles a day, and averaged 95 miles 
a day for 59 days in a race from Constantinople to Calcutta and return. 
He tells of a Hindu ascetic who could touch his forehead with his tongue; 
of the two Scandinavians who rowed across the Atlantic in 1896; of the 
prize fighters who fought for 110 rounds in New Orleans; and of Jean Bap- 
tiste Mouron of Toulon, whom the French courts sentenced to serve one 
hundred years and a day in the galleys, and who served out the sentence— 
dying six years later. eta 

Lieutenant Makepeace was a Candian flying officer and Captain 
Hedley was an observer in his plane when they were attacked over the 
German lines. In the running fight that ensued Hedley was dislodged 
from the plane when making a sudden vertical dive, and fell several hundred 
feet in a direct line with the cre pd oye" suction or a vacuum had 
something to do with it—alighted on the tail, and was brought safely to 
earth from a height of 10,000 feet. 
Presumably most people know, if they stop to think, that there is a 
point where one can stand on dry land and see the sun rise in the Pacific 
and set in the Atlantic; many witness this phenomenon every day of their 
lives. They ought to know also that there is a simple explanation of the 
fact—for fact it is—that Lindbergh was the sixty-seventh man to cross the 
Atlantic in a non-stop flight. . . . Believe it or not, they will find that: 

3 times 37 equal 111 18 times 37 equal 666 

6 times 37 equal 222 21 times 37 equal 777 

9 times 37 equal 333 24 times 37 equal 888 

12 times 37 equal 444 27 times 37 equal 999 

15 times 37 equal 555 


The longest name, the transparent Chinaman, the clam that kills men, 
the oyster tree, the armless golfer, the man who executed himself—these 
and their like fill out the book. a" 


1 PHILOSOPHY Psychology 


BERNAYS, Epwarp L. 
Propaganda. (150 /51759) 


CONTENTS: Organizing chaos; The new pesgeaentn: The new propagandists; The 


ened of public relations; Business and the public; Propaganda and political leadership; 
omen’s activities and propaganda; Propaganda for education; Propaganda in social service; 
Art and science; The mechanics of propaganda. 


The Booklist: 


An analysis of the technique of focusing and directing public opinion 
and of the advantages to humanity of the intelligent uses of propaganda. 
The individual chapters deal with general publicity, advertising, propa- 
ganda and political leadership, women and propaganda, propaganda for 
——-* and social service, art and science, and the mechanics of prop- 
aganda. 


DIMNET, ERNEST 
The art of thinking. (153 /51744) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Part I. On thinking: On thinking; How to estimate thought; 
Real thinking; Possibility of an art of thinking. Part II. Obstacles to thought abnormal 
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1 PHILOSOPHY Psychology (continued) 


obstacles not considered: Obsessions or inferiority complexes; Thought weakened by life. 
Part III. Helps to thought: Living one’s life; Living one’s life on a higher plane; Elabora- 
tion of data in the mind. Part IV. Creative — t: Creation; The root of creation— 
ideas; How we can get at our own ideas; “‘Be yourself”; “Find yourself”; Literary production 
possible to all; Conclusion. 


When a person has a thorough understanding of a subject he can, as 
a rule, present it in a simple, convincing and attractive manner. Such is 
the case with the author of this book. 

It is a short volume divided into four parts on thinking, obstacles to 
thought, helps to thought and creative thought and these rather forbidding 
looking subjects are presented with a personal touch that makes the book 
read like a story. It is in fact the story of anyone concerned with or in- 
terested in thinking. 

It is of interest and value to these schools. 

J. A. O’C. 


3 SOCIOLOGY Political science 


GARNER, JAMES WILFORD 
Political science and government. (320 /52068) 


CONTENTS: Preface. PartI. Political science: Nature and scope of political science; 
Methods of political science; Relations of political science to other sciences; The nature of 
the state; Constituent elements and attributes of the state; State, nation, and nationality— 
the rights of nationalities; Sovereignty; Theories of the state; Forms and ty, of states; 
Associations and unions of states. Part II. Government: Forms and types ol fees: 
Elements of strength and weakness in different forms and types of government; The province 
of government; Constitutions; The electorate; The legislative organ; The executive organ; 

he judiciary; Index. 


American Journal of International Law: 

Under the new name appears a most thorough and most welcome 
revision of the familiar Introduction to Political Science of 1910. The many 
changes in these eighteen years have required corresponding alteration in 
the essential facts in this treatise, but slight shifting of position in the 
fundamental definitions and concepts. . 

In Part I, Political Science, under relation of political science to other 
subjects, there are added statistics, psychology, biology, geography, ethnol- 
ogy, ethnography and anthropology. Under the state distinguished from 
other associations, the pluralistic theories are considered and discarded. 
The League of Nations and the Papacy are added. The development of 
nationalism and the rights of nationality are new topics, as are the theory 
of self-limitation and the limitations of international law, under limited 
sovereignty. Under associations and unions, the Central American Federa- 
tion is added, and the League of Nations is given considerable space. 

New material in Part II, Government, includes extended discussion of 
cabinet government in the Dominions, Italy and other European countries; 
the presidential system in the United States; the Swiss and Soviet systems. 
The progress of republicanism and consideration of monarchy contain 
significant observations and conclusions. Indeed the whole topic, democracy 
and popular government, receives more careful critical analysis. Decon- 
centration and decentralization and another analysis of federal, cabinet, 
and presidential government are added under unitary and centralized 
government. Under the legislature, the section on upper chambers is new, 
the consideration of the lower chamber is expanded, and professional or 
occupational representation receives fuller treatment. Under executive, 
ordinance power receives more space, and the twelve-page discussion of 
types of republican executives is new. Under the judiciary, declaratory 
judgments and advisory opinions are the most significant additions. 

For any who may not be familiar with the older work, it may suffice 
to say that the new will continue its position as the most pa Sw Oh single 
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treatise on the principal theories and facts in the field of political science 
and government. 


3 Freedom of the press 
NEVINS, ALLAN editor 


American press opinion, Washington to Coolidge; a documentary 
record of editorial leadership and criticism, 1785-1927. (323.445 /52047) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Cartoons; The American press and public opinion, 1783-1835; 
The American press and public opinion, 1835-1865; The American press and public opinion, 
1865-1900; The American press and public opinion, 1900-1928; Index. 


Book Review Digest: 


Allan Nevins has collected nearly four hundred specimens of the best 
editorials written since the pamphleteering of Washington’s time. These 
include a galaxy of famous names and preserve an informal record of public 
opinion on successive incidents and crises in American history down to the 
present. 


New York Times Book Review: 


The editorials given in this volume reveal the drift of such opinion 
with almost the consecutiveness of a well-woven narrative and carry far 
more conviction to the reader. Whatever one may think of the power of 
the editorial now or in the past in shaping public judgment, Professor 
Nevins leaves no doubt that it has been an accurate interpreter of the 
American mind. 


3 Immigration 
GARIS, Roy L. 


Immigration restriction. A study of the opposition to and regula- 
tion of immigration into the United States. (325.73 /52030) 
CONTENTS: Foreword; Preface; Colonial regulation of immigration; Opposition to 
and regulation of immigration 1775-1882; Power of Congress over immigration; Federal im- 
migration legislation to 1914; Federal immigration legislation 1914-1921; The emergency quota 


legislation 1921-1924; The immigration act of 1924; Back to 1#90; Chinese immigration; 
Japanese immigration; Bibliography; Index. 


American Historical Review: 


It is a dramatic story, well told, and worthy of careful attention by 
every one whose interest in the political and social affairs of this country 
penetrates even infinitesimally beneath the surface. 


American Political Science Review: 


An excellent outline of the various legislative enactments which have 
dealt with this problem and with their administration. The author does 
not offer any solution of his own, but there is no doubt that he favors 
restriction of some sort. The book, as the title says, is a study, not a piece 
of propaganda. 


Saturday Review of Literature: 
The closing chapters on Chinese and Japanese immigration round out 
the volume, and make it an exceedingly useful compendium on the entire 


legislative aspect of this great problem which no serious student of the 
matter can afford to ignore. 


3 Foreign relations, Great Britain 
TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. 


The conduct of British Empire foreign relations since the peace 
settlement. (327.42 /52052) 


_ CONTENTS: Preface; Note by the writer; Introduction; British citizenship—distinc- 
tions drawn between different categories of British citizens by foreign,governments; The dis- 
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tinction between “passive” and “active” belligerency—the “‘Chanaq incident” of September 
1922; The diplomatic and consular representation of states members of the British Common- 
wealth (other than Great Britain) and of foreign states in one another's capitals; Cooperation 
between states bers of the C ealth in the conduct of foreign relations; Appendix— 
frontier relations between Canada and the United States; Index. 


While the title of this book indicates that it covers the conduct of the 
foreign relations of the British Empire, over the period stated, it in fact 
traces the decentralization of the conduct of international relations concern- 
ing individual States Members of the Commonwealth, from London to 
the governments of such states themselves. Such development is shown 
by presentation and discussion of such historic incidents as: The Member- 
ship in the League of Nations of States Members of the British Common- 
wealth; Diplomatic and Consular Representation of States Members with 
Foreign States; and Cooperation between States Members of the Common- 
wealth in the Conduct of Foreign Relations. 

The book is a valuable reference relative to constitutional history of 
the British Commonwealth. It is of value and interest in that it clearly 
portrays the marked extent to which the various States Members of the 
Commonwealth have achieved nationhood and the degree to which the 
governmental ties and diplomatic ties to England have been loosened in 
the past very few years. 

The standing and connections of the author, together with the pro- 
fuse annotations referring to sources and the quotations from original 
sources all indicate that the contents are authoritative. OB 


3 Foreign relations, United States 


CARTER, JOHN 
Conquest: America’s painless imperialism. (327.73 /51741) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Part I. The basis of American world-vower: The principles 
of imperialism; The character of empire; The politics of American ¢xpansion; American com- 
mercial doctrines; Two diplomatic safety-valves; Infantile imperialism. Part II. The strug- 
gc between America and Europe: European menace to America; The American offensive; 

urope on the defensive; The European counter-attack; New men and old volicies; The s - 
Fe for world trade; Why Europe can’t compete; Empire on the installment plan. Part III. 

he future of American expansion: The stakes of world-power; The naval tangle; Economic 
incompatibility; Political conflict; Psychological imponderables; The future of American 
policy; “The next war’’; Index. 


Book Review Digest: 

The impenetration of the rest of the world by American methods and 
ideas is what is meant by the “painless imperialism” of the subtitle. Mr. 
Carter, author of Man is War (Book Review Digest, 1926), defends this 
unconscious conquest of Europe and Asia by such policies—industrial, 
economic, or political—as have proved successful at home, and may prove 
to be of equal advantage if applied to problems of other countries. 


New York Evening Post: 


His conclusions are fair and interesting, because he.has reached them 
by using human understanding and common sense, and they are fair because 
they do not seem to have been dictated by a blindfold test. He sees America 
as great, immature power, free to choose its own way and to set its own 
goal. 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK LEWIS 


American policy toward Russia since 1917. A study of diplomatic 
history, international law and public opinion. (327.73 /51737) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Maps; The tradition of Russian-American friendship; The March 
revolution—relations with the provisional gover it; The N ber revolution; Brest- 
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Litovsk and its aftermath; The beginning of intervention; The acid test; The fruits of inter- 

vention; War and pace 1920-1921: The oye of the new administration; Russian-American 

relations since 1 The policy o' of non-recognition; The propaganda of world revolution; 

oy and coudumalicn: At the end of a decade; ene Reference notes; Bibliog- 
y; Index. 


This book deals in considerable detail with the story of Russian- 
American relations since the revolution. The study is based primarily 
upon American sources, including diplomatic correspondence, official 
documents, books, articles, and other miscellaneous material. A chrono- 
logical survey of the development of the American policy from March 
1917, to 1927, is followed by a detailed analysis and critical evaluation of 
the grounds upon which di + prong ng recognition of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is withheld by the government of the United States. 

The writer’s thoughts are well and clearly expressed. He concludes 
that the American policy toward Russia must appear worse than futility. 

The book is of value to anyone interested in the development of Russia 
during the past decade. ee 


Survey of American foreign relations, 1928. (Edited by Charles 
P. Howland) (327.73 /51736) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Addendum; American foreign policy: Factors and forces; Tradi- 
tions; Domestic control. The United States as an economic power: Commercial expansion; 
The United States as a creditor nation; State Department supervision of foreign loans; Inter- 
national implications of gold distribution. The United States and the League of Nations: 
Historical projects for a society of league of nations; The senatorial elections of 1918; The 
U. S. delegation to the Peace Conference; The creation of the e of Nations; The attitude 
of the American public toward the treaty and the covenant; e Senate and the League; 
Treaty-making in the U.S. and elsewhere; The Presidential election of 1920; The Harding and 
Coolidge or ea and the ; The development of the League of Nations. Financial 
relations of the U. S. Government after the World War: Reparations; Debts; The German 
debts under the Treaty of Berlin; The mixed claims commission, U.S. and Germany. Limita- 
tion of armament: Introduction; Geneva; Washington; The Preparatory Commission, 1926; 
The Three Power Conference; 1927 Assembly; Naval armaments—a special American interest; 

Aiea naval controversy; Suggestions for an Anglo-American naval understanding: 


The Council on Foreign Relations has inaugurated the series of volumes 
of which this is the first as an attempt to examine comprehensively and con- 
tinously the foreign relations of the United States. There will be a dis- 
cussion of selected topics; the subjects chosen each year will be those in 
which a culmination of some sort has thrown the questions involved into 
high relief, or those which have come to a stage of temporary arrest and so 
allow of deliberate examination. 

It is proposed to examine a field somewhat broader than that covered 
by the term ‘foreign policy.”” That term suggests the conscious formula- 
tion of principles upon which our state bases its attitude toward other 
states, and the administration of those principles by official organs of govern- 
ment; the Survey is intended to cover also the events and circumstances 
in the relationships of the United States with any foreign country or people 
which affect or may come to affect our governmental policy or the action 
to be taken by groups of American citizens in international affairs. Thus, 
not only matters at present political will be reviewed, but those of an eco- 
nomic character which may have a political outcome, domestic or inter- 
national. So much of the historical background of each topic will be given 
as may be necessary to illumine present-day happenings. Some topics 
will require reexamination: the world is a living organism, growing and 
changing; nothing, therefore, is permanently “settled,”” and all inter- 
national relations are both continuous and fluctuating. 

Each volume will bear the date of the year of its publication. In 
general, it will bring the topics chosen for discussion down to the beginning 
of the year of its date; the topics contained in the present volume, for 
instance, are brought down to January 1, 1928. In this respect, as well as 
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in some others, it will differ from the British Survey of International Affairs 
ublished by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, whose volumes 
r the date of the year containing the latest events with which they deal. 
The general policy of the Council on Foreign Relations in this as in its 
other publications is to present an unbiased statement of facts and a fair 
interpretation of policy. Interpretation of policy may at one time or 
another require the presentation of a point of view; but our effort will be 
directed toward objectivity, and there will be no bias either in favor of 
official or prevailing policies or against them. The Council on Foreign 
Relations is responsible for the undertaking and, through its Committee 
on Research, for the choice of an editorial staff, the editor alone is responsible 
for the contents of the volumes. 
With this volume begins a series which should make available to all 
fair and accurate interpretations of our actual foreign relations. 
This book contains the following sections: 


I—American Foreign Policy 
II—The United States as an Economic Power 
IlI—The United States and the League of Nations 
IV—Financial Relations of the United States Government after 
the World War 
V—Limitation of Armament. 


On the subjects listed and to include 1918 this volume contains informa- 
tion sufficient for any except profound students and for them it is an in- 
valuable guide by which they may verify their conclusions. ee 


3 Economics 


BYE, RAYMOND TAYLOR, & HEWETT, WILLIAM W. 


Applied economics; the application of economic principles to the 
problems of economic life. (330 /52367) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Acknowledgements; Introduction; The promotion of efficiency 


in production; The promotion of efficiency in the organization of exchange; Economic aspects 
of government; The diffusion of income; Comprehensive programs of economic policy; Index. 


This work attempts to apply the principles of economics to the prob- 
lems of economic life. It presupposes a knowledge of the principles ,of 
economics. 

It has been recommended as the text to be used next year in the new 
course in economics at these Schools. The choice was made with the advice 
of men prominent in the field of economics. The reasons for the selection 
are summed up in the following extract from a review by Professor T. N. 
Carver of Harvard, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science: 


“The reviewer wishes to state, once and for all, that he re- 
gards this as the best book he has seen on the subject of Applied 
Economics. It is well written, well balanced, sane, and compre- 
hensive. It is neither restricted to business problems on the one 
hand nor to social reform on the other. It does not claim to be 
“new” economics (which usually means immature economics), it 
does not show a supercilious disregard of what other writers have 
done, and it does not pretend to discard economic theory, but 
applies it, as its sub-title suggests, to the solution of the problems 
of economic life. It assumes that there are economic principles 
which may be thus applied. The problems of economic life which 
the author considers are numerous and varied, including such 
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things as efficiency in production and exchange, what the govern- 
ment can do in applying economic principles, how incomes may 
be wildly diffused, and what comprehensive programs of social 
reform or reconstruction are feasible,—i.e., in harmony with 
economic principles, and what are not. Sy 


This book presupposes a study of economic principles; each item in its 
application of ean principles to the problems of economic life is open to 
endless controversy. So aes as the student’s a ment or disagreement 
with a text is based on thought and logic, there will be instruction in the es- 
sential principles of the subject. This work is well adapted to that purpose 
and for the instruction of mature students. ae 


WILLIAMS, BENJAMIN H. 
Economic foreign policy of the United States. (330.73 /52059) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction—The place of the economic motive. PartI. The 
diplomacy of investment: Background and general principles of investment diplomacy; Political 
encouragement to capital exports; Aiding the export of capital into foreign oil fields; Capital 
embargoes; Protection of American investments abroad—general principles; The due process 
doctrine; Anti-revolutionism and manipulation; The practice of armed protection; Financial 
supervision—customs receiverships; Financial supervision—other forms of control; The col- 
lection of the interallied debts—a problem in international finance and politics. Part II. 


The dipl y of ce: Historical aspects of commercial diplomacy; Bargaining tariff 
laws and reciprocity agreements; The most-favored-nation clause; The open door and the 
closed door; Shipping policies; Raw materials—general considerations; Raw materials—the 
contest against restrictions; lusi the ic diplomacy of the future; Index. 


Professor Williams, Associate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Pittsburg, presents in simple language the economic status of the United 
States with respect to the entire world. He shows how the United States 
from its beginning to the year 1914 was a debtor nation and that since 
1914 it has become the creditor nation of the world. He points out that 
our attitude towards other nations, therefore, cannot remain as it was prior 
to 1914. Our financial and commercial interests extend to every part of 
the world. Our foreign investments and loans at the end of 1927 amounted 
to almost fifteen billions of dollars. We are greatly concerned with the 
prosperity of foreign countries as well as the stability of their governments. 
Our economic relations with foreign countries are fully discussed from every 
point of view. We are shown how beneficial to us is the maintenance of 
peace but at the same time how necessary it is for us to have sufficient 
force to assure protection for our foreign interests. Our relations with 
Europe, Central and Latin America and the Far East are fully discussed. 
aren interest is the chapter dealing with the settlement of war 

ebts. 

One must conclude that our government, particularly the Department 
of State must now have, more than ever before, the services of men well 
versed in the financial, commercial and political conditions of all foreign 
countries and that our foreign policy must be such as to encourage and 
protect our foreign investments, loans and trade. 

This book can be studied with profit by any one interested in the 
welfare of the United States and to the military man it will indicate that 
his is not yet a passing profession. sak i 


LEVY, HERMANN 


Monopolies, cartels and trusts in British industry. (Translation 
from the German) (338.8 /51786) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Part I. Monopoly in the days of early industrial capitalism: 
The history of early capitalism; The organisation of monopolies; Effects of monopolies—their 
fall; Comparison with German development. Part II. Free trade and the earliest monopo- 
list combinations: The doctrine of free competition; Monopolist combinations in English 
mining. Part III. The modern organisation of English industry on a monopolist basis: 
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Introductory—transition to th t time; The sphere of tition; Existing 

list organieations in English industry; Questions of organisation; Theoretical conclusions and 
criticisms; Appendices; List of authors referred to; Index. 

The book is an exhaustive historical review of the growth and de- 
velopment of the ees cartels and trusts in British industry. The author 
treats his subject historically and shows how some of the basic commodities, 
such as tin and coal, were originally produced by individual or small groups 


. of workmen while the production of others, such as alum, salt and glass, 


were organized from the beginning on a capitalistic basis. He traces the 
gradual decay of the small owner system and absorption of the small owner 
by large monopolistic companies holding grants from the crown. The 
growth of monopolies was greatly assisted by laws discriminating in their 
favor and by tariffs protecting them from outside competition. These 
protected monopolies grew and grew until they resulted in an inferior 
quality of production and an almost complete disregard of the consumer. 

These early monopolies gradually broke up by the end of the seven- 
teenth century and were followed by an era of free trade. During the 
eighteenth century there was a constant tendency toward combination 
among small producers. The coal cartel of 1771 is the best example. This 
was a cartel quite similar to the present “Irma” cartel in Europe in that it 
restricted production, fixed prices and allotted quotas in the market to 
its members. With the development and extension of railroads the coal 
cartel died, as its monopoly had depended upon the control of water trans- 
portation and the railroads made it possible for small producers to enter 
the field and bring their coal to the London markets. 

The author traces the continued tendency of British industries to 
combine during the nineteenth century. The book devotes an exhaustive 
chapter to a description of the present leading British cartels, briefly tracing 
the development, forms of organization and results of each. The inter- 
national connections of some of these cartels are also explained. The 
author concludes with a theoretical discussion of the probable trend and 
effect of British combinations. 

The book furnishes under one cover an exhaustive study of the whole 
subject of trade combinations in British industry. It is valuable to any 
officer who may desire to make a study of this subject. 


H. C. I. 
MICHELS, Rupotr K. 


a combines, and trusts in post-war Germany. (338.8 /- 
) 


CONTENTS: Part I. General discussion: German cartels; History of the German 
combination movement; The problem of regulation and supervision of cartels up to the enact- 
ment of the law of November 2, 1923; The cartel law of November 2, 1923; Legislation against 
unfair competition. Part II. Survey of special fields of industry: The coal mining industry; 
The iron and steel industry; The electro-technical industry; The dyestuff industry; The potash 
industry; Summary; Index. 


The author confines his discussion to German cartels and does not 
touch upon their international aspect. He accepts Professor Liefmann’s 
definition of a cartel, i.e., “‘A cartel is a voluntary combination of business 
enterprises engaged in the same line of business and each retaining its in- 
dependence, for the purpose of establishing monopolistic control of the 
market,”’ and excludes from his discussion, trusts and combinations which 
do not fall within that definition. Keener competition, lower margin of 
profit, density of population, limited markets and favorable governmental 
attitude are pointed out as the principal causes for the greater development 
of the combination movement in Germany than elsewhere. Price cartels, 
with the mission of fixing and regulating prices; condition cartels, imposing 
uniform trade conditions on their clients; quota cartels, limiting output 
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and spreading orders evenly among their members; market cartels, ap- 

portioning exclusive territories to members; patent cartels, distributin 
atent rights; and standardization cartels, to standardize products are all 
ound in Germany. : 

The author dates the cartels from the time when industry began to 
play an important part in Germany,—about 1870. These combinations 
grew aeadliy until the war. After the war, cartels declined as their or- 
ganization was not suited to meeting the rapid fluctuations in currency 
prevalent in post-war Germany. With currency stabilization in 1923, 
they again began to flourish. However, popular opinion placed at the 
doors of the cartel the cause for prevailing high prices and outcry arose 
demanding regulation. In 1923 a reluctant government passed the Cartel 
Law which subjected combinations to government supervision and estab- 
lished the Cartel Court for the settlement of disputes arising from the 
cartels. The author reviews this legislation and its application and con- 
cludes that it is a good law and has had a beneficial effect. 

The author considers in turn, the mining, iron and steel, electrical, 
dyestuff and potash industries, points out the special conditions surround- 
ing each industry and discusses the cartels which have grown up in each 
industry. While German cartels are by no means confined to these indus- 
tries, it is in them that the cartels have had the greatest growth. 

Doctor Michels’ book has the approval of the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University and may be regarded as authoritative. It 
is of value as a reference work for the G-2 Section. ect 


3 Navies 


Jane’s fighting ships, 1928. (Edited by Oscar Parkes and Francis 
E. McMurtie) (359 /52378) 

CONTENTS: Alphabetical list of advertisers; Classified list of advertisers; Foreword; 
General index (named ships only); British Navy; Royal Australian Navy; Royal Indian Marine; 
Newfoundland; Royal Canadian Navy; Union of South Africa; New Zealand; Egypt; Argen- 
tina; Austria; Belgium; Bulgaria; Brazil; Chile; China; Colombia; Cuba; Denmark; Esthonia; 
Ecuador; Finland; France; Germany; Greece; Hungary; Italy; Japan; Latvia; Mexico; Nether- 
lands; Norway; Peru; Poland; Persia; Portugal; Roumania; Kussia (Soviet Union); Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom (Jugo-Slavia); Siam; Spain; Sweden; Turkey; U.S.A.; Uruguay; 
Venezuela; Addenda pages. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution: 


A number of interesting additions enhance the value of the 1928 edition 
of this most useful publication. The eyes of all those concerned with naval 
affairs are at present focused, to a large extent, on the cruiser problem. 
This Annual provides very useful information about most of the new 10,000- 
ton classes. Extra details are given of the British ships; there is one of 
Dr. Parks’ admirable drawings of the U.S.S. Pensacola; another of the 
Japanese Nachi; while recent photographs illustrate the New French and 
Italian cruisers. Our Londons and Kents may have merits which are not 
very apparent, but they certainly do not compare well on the more obvious 
points with foreign designs. 

Details of the new 10,000-ton German warship were mostly lacking 
when this book went to press, but a remark in the Preface and a prophetic 
drawing in a recent copy of The Illustrated London News, show that the 
editors are on the alert as regards a design which is likely to “give furiously 
to think” (vide NAVAL NOTES in this JOURNAL). 

Justice is done to the new aircraft carriers, Courageous and Saratoga by 
new and clear photographs. Other notable features are the profile drawings 
of the altered Queen Elizabeths and a photograph of the large new U.S. 
submarine V.4. The improved type of silhouettes has now been extended 
to the ships of the United States, Japanese and German Navies. Altogether, 
the Editors are to be congratulated on keeping up to their own high standard 
in former years—no light task. 
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3 Prisons 


BARNES, Harry ELMER 


The evolution of penology in Pennsylvania. A study in American 
social history. (365 /51740) 
CONTENTS: Preface; List of illustrations; General introduction; The Colonial period; 


The origins and formation of the Pennsylvania system of prison administration, 1776 to 1835; 
Development of Pennsylvania penology, 1835-1927; Index. 


American Political Science Review: 


A short introductory chapter discusses the importance of the history 
of penology in general and of the development in Pennsylvania in particular. 
This is followed by longer chapters on the colonial period, the period from 
1776 to 1835, and the period from 1835 to 1927. This shows that in the 
period from 1776 to 1835 Pennsylvania played a leading part in the move- 
ment for the reform of criminal jurisprudence and penal administration, 
not only in America but also in Europe. After 1835 conditions became 
steadily worse until 1913, when plans for improvement began to be formu- 
lated which have been applied to some extent during the last few years. 
The work includes a special discussion of prison industry and a chapter on 
Politics and Prison Administration. 


American Economic Review: 


The detailed study of the ‘“‘Pennsylvania system” and the analysis of 
recent penological developments should prove both valuable and enlighten- 
ing. However, the state is no longer a leader in penological progress; and 
its standards are the ones held generally throughout the country. This 
book will prove exceedingly valuable as a reference in connection with 
college courses in crime and penology. 


5 NATURAL science Education, research work 


SCHLUTER, W.C. 


How to do research work. A manual of research procedure presenting 
_—_ explanation of the principles underlying research methods. (507 /- 
044) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; Selecting the topic, subject, or field for research; 
Surveying the field to apprehend the research problem; Developing a bibliography; F ormulating 
or defining the problem; Differentiating and outlining the elements in the problem: Classifying 
the elements in the problem according to their relation to the data or evidence —direct or 
indirect relation; Determining the data or evidence required on the basis of the elements in the 
problem; Ascertaining the availability of the data or evidence required; Testing the solvability 
of the problem; Collecting the data and information; Systematizing and arranging the data 
preparatory to their analysis; Analyzing and interpreting the data; Arranging the data for 
presentation; Selecting and using citations, references, and footnotes in research; Developing 
the form and style of the research composition; Index. 


In only 137 pages of large type and wide margins this small book tells 
How to do research work. Any officer who spends the two hours needed to 
read this book will gain a general knowledge of research work while an 
officer who has any research work, statistics or other information to di ond 
should save time and gain greater results by first learning proper meth 
learning them painlessly if he chooses this text. rT 3 


5 Biology 


NORDENSKIOLD, Erik 


The history of biology. A survey. (Translation from the Swedish) 
(570.9 /51747) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Biology in classical antiquity, the Middle A and the Re- 
naissance; The history of biol during the Renaissance; Biology in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries; Modern biology—biology during the first half of the,Nineteenth century; 
From Darwin to our own day; Sources and literature; Index of names. 
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New York Herald Tribune Books: 


Biology seems to me the science most immediately of interest to human- 
ity. Not only does it provide the basis for food production and medicine, 
but it also contains the present germs of what we shall gradually come to 
know about our minds, our heredity and various other factors that will 
control our social welfare. It is therefore important for us to know the 
development of this subject, as we know the history of art and politics; 
but until the appearance of Nordenskiéld’s work there was no readily 
available history in English that even approached completeness. In com- 
parison with this book the standard works of Locy and Osborn seem in- 
adequate indeed. 

To read this History of Biology is to live in the mental atmosphere of 
each period and to appreciate the Lar gporgy Fag religious forces that sur- 
rounded each investigator and made on him their inevitable impres- 
sion. Every biological student of any importance, from the time of 
Babylon to the present century, receives due notice and fair discussion, and’ 
it is safe to say that no modern scientist, looking into this work, will fail 
to discover facts and personalities hitherto unknown to him and to become 
aware of private misconceptions gathered from current summaries and 
piously cherished as truth. 

More than two-thirds of the six hundred pages are devoted to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when biological progress was most 
rapid; but classical antiquity and the Middle Ages are well treated in the 
light of recent knowledge, and the work of the moderns, since 1900, is ade- 
quately summarized and set off in relation to what preceded. 

It is a peculiar and admirable feature of Nordenskiéld’s — to devote 
a good deal of attention to the development of biological theory and the 


closely related general currents of thought in each period, even at the 
expense of crowding out many minor biologists. Thus Kant gets a large 
share of a chapter on “Critical Philosophy and Romantic Conceptions of 


Nature,” along with Fichte, Schelling and Goethe; and various more or 
less philosophic theories, such as vitalism, biogenesis, positivism, and so 
on, are judiciously discussed in their proper biological settings. 

But the major discoveries and hypotheses of biology, and the men 
behind them, are after all the prime concern of the book. Aristotle, Harvey, 
Linnaeus, Buffon, Cuvier, Darwin, and other great ones have chapters to 
themselves, as do the major trends in the science, such as embryology, 
er, and experimental biology. 

It will be a long time before this history is superseded as an indispensa- 
ble general work of reference and a basic text for all who are interested in 
the history of science. 


5 Ethnology 
HANKINS, FRANK H. 


The racial basis of civilization. A critique of the Nordic doctrine. 
(572 /52366) 


CONTENTS: Preface. Part I. A critical history: Introduction; Aryanism; Govinism; 

; Anthrop logy or social selectionism; Celticism and Gallicism; Anglo-Saxonism 

and Nordicism in America. Part II. Concept and ‘social role of race: Introduction; Concept 

of race; Are there pure races; Are race and nation identifiable; Political significance of race; 

Are races equal; The problem of race mixture; Are racial characteristics unchanging; Changes 

: — hereditary constitution of a population; Race and cultural opportunity; onelusion; 
ndex. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 

The various racial doctrines, based on poetical and romantic considera- 
tions, are [here] examined and compared historically and are then criticized 
scientifically. In the light of modern knowledge it appears that these 


doctrines, one and all, are unsound in their basic assumptions, futile as helps 
in explaining history and dangerous as social forces. 
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Professor Hankins brings to the solution of the race problem the 
resources of history, psychology, sociology and biology; and his conclusions, 
based on extensive and carefully analyzed data, are undeniably convincing. 
These conclusions will please neither the prophets of a chosen people nor 
the equalitarians, but they will stand squarely in the way of any one who 
attempts iw resuscitate the pale corpse of Nordicism, so recently strident 
in our midst. 


6 USEFUL arts Personal hygiene 


FISCHER, Louts 


Health-care of the growing child. His diet—hygiene—training— 
development and prevention of disease. (613 /51997) 
CONTENTS: Preface; List of illustrations; General hygiene and development; Nutri- 


tion; Catarrhal, communicable, and systemic diseases; Diseases of the skin and nervous system; 
Miscellaneous diseases and affections; Index. 


This little textbook on child health is intended as a ey guide for 
intelligent parents in promoting and conserving the health of the growing 
child. It discusses in succession, personal hygiene, nutrition, the spread of 
the most common diseases of childhood, diseases of the skin and nervous 
system, and miscellaneous diseases and afflictions. 

The book unfortunately has been in print ten years and consequently 
is not right up to date on certain matters pertaining to nutrition and pre- 
vention of disease. It is of interest to parents in general. ene 


6 Medicine 


STIEGLITZ, Jutius editor 


Chemistry in medicine. A cooperative treatise intended to give 
examples of progress made in medicine with the aid of chemistry. (615/- 
51796) 

CONTENTS: Foreword; Illustrations; The significance of chemistry and of its methods 
of attack on fundamental! problems; Heredity and development; The human as as a machine; 
The story of the discovery of the vitamins; The conquest of dietary diseases; Chemical regula- 
tors of the body; The policing of civic life in the laboratory; The alleviation of suffering; The 
war on invading germs; A hope of mankind—chemotherapy; Glossary; Index. 


This excellent book is a cooperative treatise intended to show the 
modern progress which has been made in medicine and sanitation with the 
aid of chemistry. The individual chapters are each written by recognized 
scientific authorities on their particular subject, and this contribution has 
been gratuitous in each case, thus permitting the low cost price of the 
publication. The book is intended as a general educational measure for 
the public, as well as the physician; but the glossary of scientific terms in 
the back of the book will be found indispensable to the average lay reader. 

Beginning with an article pointing out the significance of chemistry 
to every phase of human life, this intensely interesting and well written 
volume then acquaints the reader successively with the chemical progress 
in the fields of biochemistry, public and industrial sanitation, specific 
disease prevention and cure, and chemotherapy. 

In a chapter on heredity the author shows that through microscopic 
and ultra-microscopic parts of the fertilized female germ cells, physical and 
mental characteristics of each parent are transmitted, generation after 
generation, in accordance with Mendel’s laws of heredity. Thus we have a 
truly scientific manifestation of immortality and transmigration. The 
most remote, as well as the nearest ancestors still live in each of us. 

In regard to ventilation modern experiments have proved that the 
immediate bad results of vitiated air is not due to a lack of oxygen, excess 
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of carbon dioxide, or even to waste products excreted into the air; but en- 
tirely to excessive heat and moisture which interferes with evaporation, 
thus preventing the skin from pepe exercising its great heat regulatin 
function. How important it is then, to keep artificial temperature an 
humidity down to normal. 

Food deficiency diseases, together with a thorough discussion of the 
most modern research in vitamins constitutes an interesting section of the 
the book. The author points out that the subject of vitamins, while given 
great prominence in popular literature, does not really occupy any such 
exalted position in the immense field of nutrition. 

_ _ Interesting and well written chapters on each of the endocrines or 
internal secretions brings the reader up to date on these mooted questions. 
The authors point out exactly where theory ends and practical application 
begins, so that we may not so easily fall victims to new treatment fads 
based on hopes rather than proven facts. 

_ _ Blood chemistry and methods of immunization are subjects of particular 
interest to the physician, but are so written that they are also of general 
interest to the well educated reader. 

New drugs, made synthetically in the laboratory, and their applica- 
tion, is an intensely interesting subject which holds out great hopes for the 
future cure of diseases against which we are now helpless. Some of these 
drugs are simply duplications of known drugs at less cost price; but there 
is an unlimited field for synthetic drugs which do not exist in nature. One 
of the best known and most valuable of these is the so called ‘‘606”’ for the 
cure of syphilis. It was the 606th synthetic arsenical preparation made 
and tried by Ehrlich before he found one with the desired therapeutic 
action. The same possibilities exist with all the chemical elements. 

With such an immense field of possibilities before us this volume 
finally points out that in view of tremendous modern advances in chemistry 
the time is probably not far away when we will have not only a specific 


for every disease, but even be able to postpone senility greatly by con- 
stantly supplying the necessary hormones indicated by new discoveries in 


the field of endocrinology. SS 


6 Business economy 


SIMON, OLIVER AND RODENBERG, Ju.Lius 


Printing of to-day. An illustrated survey of post-war typography in 
Europe and the United States. (655 /52076) 


CONTENTS: List of illustrations and type faces; Introduction, by Aldous Huxley 
Printing in England, by Oliver Simon; Printing in the United States, by Paul Beaujo n; Con 
tinental printing, by Julius Rodenberg. 


A splendidly made book. The contents above show the scope covered, 
and well covered by experts. Many fine exemples of the printer’s art are 
included, with weodcuts, drawings, and head- and tail-pieces. 


W. A. P. 
OSWALD, JoHN CLYDE 


A history of printing. Its development through five hundred years. 
(655.1 /52046) 


CONTENTS: Freface; Illustrations; Cradle books; John Gutenberg of Strasbourg 
end Mainz; Fust and Schceffer; The first ‘tourist’ printers; Augsburg, the most interesting 
fifteenth-century pe center; Anthony Koberger, the first captain of the printing industry; 
The early printers of Cologne; The first printers in Italy; The early printers of Venice; Aldus 
Manutius, great printer, publisher, and editor; Froben and Erasmus; The early printers of 
France; Early printing in Spain; Printing in the low countries; William Caslon to William 
Morris; Early printing in America; The printing crosses the Mississippi; The first printers in 
Canada, Greenland, and Alaska; Fine printing; Private presses; Type-making; Type faces; 
‘lke story of ergraving; Paper; The evolution of the printing press; The binding of books 
Educaticn in the printing trade; Organization in the printing ; Bibliography; Index. 
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6 Business economy (continued) 
Book Review Digest: 

A history which disregards the Chinese printing and begins with the 
“cradle books” printed from moveable type in the fifteenth century. The 
book takes up famous printers and their works in all the countries in Europe 
and later in America from Gutenberg to the present day. 


Outlook: 

All who are interested in the art of typography, from Gutenberg to 
Goudy, will find pleasure and profit in this volume. The author is a former 
editor of the American Printer, and President of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and many years of research have gone to the writing of it. 
The fine illustrations—more than a hundred and forty of them, many in 
iat examples of the work of various printers, add greatly to its. 
value. 


STARR, JoHN W., JR. 
One hundred years of American railroading. (656.73 /52060) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Illustrations; Early American locomotives; Early roadbeds 
and equipment; The first two railroads in America; The Baltimore and Ohio railroad; The 
early vicissitudes of the Erie; The New York Central railroad; Early roads of New England; 
Other early eastern roads; The Pennsylvania railroad; The first railroad west of the Alleghenies; 
A little-known railway of the Far South; Pioneer roads of the South; The Illinois Centra! 
railroad; Some mid-western lines; The first transcontinental system; The Santa Fe Trail and 
the Santa Fe road; Other great tr tinental ; The evolution of modern passenger 
service; Modern locomotives and safety appliances; The future of American railroading; Notes. 


Book Review Digest: 

The story of railroad progress in the United States is in itself a fasci- 
nating one. By bringing out the human element in the story by describin 
the individual contributions of inventors, road builders, engineers an 
financeers, the author has produced a book that will interest the young 
reader as well as the adult, and may be put to stimulating use in the schools. 
The illustrations follow the progress of the story. 


Boston Transcript: 

The chapters cover the subject as the railroad lines cover our country, 
and they are filled with vast information and brightened by many interesting 
anecdotes. 


New York Times Book Review: 

For all of his material Mr. Starr went to authentic sources, and the 
combination of dependability and readability makes the book an important 
contribution to the industrial history of the nation. 


7 FINE arts Sports 


FARNOL, JEFFERY 
Famous prize fights. or, Epics of ‘‘The Fancy.’’’ (796.83 /51776) 

CONTENTS: Ante Scriptum; Illustrations; Gladiators; Broughton ». Slack; Humphries. 
v. Mendoza; Johnson v. Perrins; Dutch Sam v. Tom Belcher; Gully v. Pearce; Tom Cribb ». 
Molineaux; Tom Spring ». Bill Neat; Jem Ward ». Simon Byrne; Bendigo v. Deaf Burke 
Tom Sayers v. William Perry; Sayers ». Heenan; Mace v. King; ullivan ». —..~ Peter Jackson 
v. Frank Slavin; Corbett ». Sullivan; Fitzsimmons ». Corbett; “Jeffries v. Fitzsimmons; Car- 
pentier Dempsey. 


This volume describes some of the most famous fights of histo 
beginning with the gladiators of Rome and through the ages to the “Battle: 
of the Century” between Carpentier and Dempsey. The sketches depict. 
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the methods and personalities of the fighters many of whom prior to our 
own “John L.” will be unfamiliar to American readers of this generation. 


W. A. P. 
8 LITERATURE Fiction 


D’ORSAY, LAURENCE R. 
Landing the editors’ checks: writing and selling your story. 
(808.3 /52039) 


CONTENTS: Technique; The formula in modern fiction; Novels, syndicate material, 
-ete.; The selling angle; The personal equation. 


Kansas City Star: 


This seems to be the most interesting book on the practical side that 
we have come across concerning how to write fiction and sell it to editors. 
Mr. D’Orsay is a successful writer and critic. Parts of his book were first 
printed in professional writers’ magazines. 

The five sections of the volume treat, respectively, of ‘“Technique,”’ 
“The Formula in Modern Fiction,” “Novels, Syndicate Material, Photo- 
plays and Prize Contests;” ‘“‘The Selling Angle” and ‘The Personal Equa- 
tion.” 

There is a pleasing snap to Mr. D’Orsay’s style, exemplified in this 
paragraph from the chapter on ‘“‘Technique’”’: 

“The big trouble with many writers, even those who are selling some 
of their stuff, is that they have so many other things in their mind. They 
aren’t satisfied to write the story and stick to the story. That’s how the 
quitch creeps in. And a lot of it creeps in too, because the story is started 
too early. Always begin as near the end as you possibly can. Don’t start 
a dramatic yarn about the siege of Jericho by making Moses and the Chil- 
dren of Israel wander in the wilderness for forty years.” 


9 HISTORY General 


FOGG, WALTER editor 


One thousand sayings of history. Presented as pictures in prose. 
(908 /52067) 


CONTENTS: Preface; One thousand sayings of history; Index to familiar sayings. 


Kansas City Star: 


This octavo volume of more than 900 pages and 1,600 major and minor 
quotations, represents a vast amount of research. Walter Fogg of the 
Boston Sunday Herald has searched to get the quotations in their original 
form, wherever possible, has given a line or two to the biographical back- 
ground of the author, and then in the text has concisely given a picture of 
the conditions under which the quotation was uttered, its immediate effect 
and, in most cases, its ultimate effect on the author and his country. 

The selections are numbered and linked up by an elaborate system of 
cross-references, convenient for purposes of comparison or for progressive 
study of the subject. There is no alphabetical or chronological classifica- 
tion of the quotations. They are so arranged that different sentiments and 
emotions occur in ever-changing succession, affording relief from the 
monotonous sy mag usually practiced in compilations of this kind. 

Mr. Fogg has sprinkled the book with comment which will provoke 
‘discussion and increase the casual reader’s interest. 


Survey of international affairs, 1920-1923. (909.82 /52050) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Note by the writer; Organs of international authority and their 


B Nag ey 1920-3; Western Europe; Eastern Europe; The Islamic world; Tropical Africa; 
he Far East and the Pacific; Appendices; Index; Maps. 
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9 HISTORY General (continued) 


Survey of international affairs, 1924. (909.82 /52051) 
CONTENTS: Preface; Note by the writer; World affairs; Europe; Tropical Africa; 
Appendices; Maps; Index. 
Survey of international affairs, 1925. Vol. | (previously entered 
RCMW No. 29—-Review page 477) _— 82 /50893) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Acknowledgments the writer; System of transliteration; 
General; North-west Africa (1920-6); The Middle ast; Appendices; Index; Maps. 


Survey of international affairs, 1925. Vol. Il. (909.82 /51985) 


CONTENTS: Preface; World affairs; Europe; The Far East; The American continent; 
Appendices; Maps; Index. 


Survey of international affairs, 1925. Supplement. (909.82 /51793) 


CONTENTS: Chronology of international events and treaties, Ist January, 1920-31st 
December, 1925. 


Survey of international affairs, 1926. (909.82 /51794) 
CONTENTS: World affairs: The league of nations; Inter-ally debts. Europe: Western 
joes 2a South-Eastern Europe. The Far East: The situation in China; The Pacific. Ap- 
pendices; Index; Maps. 


This highly important series published under the auspices of the 
British Royal Institute of International Affairs covers the field adequately 
and comprehensively. No more able, authoritative and unbiased summary 
of international events has been written. Invaluable as a reference work and 
indispensable for anyone investigating or studying the field of international 
affairs since the World War. wae 


9 Geography Political 


BOWMAN, IsIAH 


The new world. Problems in political geography. (Fourth edi- 
tion) (911 /51674) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Major problems; Problems of Imperial Britian; The Moham- 
medan world; Political and colonial aims of France; Belgium and Holland; The democratic 
drift in Spain; Portugal's colonial epee The Italian situation; The Scandinavian countries; 
Problems of the German people; The special position of Switzerland; The national existence of 
Austria; The plight of Hungary; The domain of the Czechs and Slovaks; Yugoslavia and the 
Adriatic; Rumania within its new frontiers; Bulgaria under the treaty of Neuilly; The Al- 
banian region; Greek lands and people; Poland and its borderlands; Lith 
and relations; Land and trade in Estonia and Latvia; Finnish problems in their geographical 
setting; The political geography of Russia; Anatolia "jast remnant of the Turkish Empire; 
Constantinople and its thoroughfare; The Transcaucasian peoples; Palestine and Trans- 
jordan; The Persian outlook; Inner Asia—the unsettled land of the Nomad; The Far East; 

he Pacific realm, Australia, and New Zealand; African colonies of the European powenst 
Latin-American trade and boundary disputes; The situation of the United States; Bibli 
raphy; Appendices; Index. 


With the increase of farm production in the United States, and an 
even more rapid growth of city population, the foreign commerce of the 
United States has grown to enormous proportions. Since the World War, 
foreign investments have been quadrupled, foreign commerce doubled, 
and the United States is now the creditor of sixteen European nations. 

To face the problems of the day, the government needs men with more 
than common sense and honesty. They must also be able to give scholarly 
consideration to the geographical and historical material that go to make 
the web of fact, tradition and relationship called foreign policy. 

In this book, the first chapter is devoted to a discussion of ‘Major 
Problems” of the day: International relations; debts and reparations, 
mandates and colonies, communications and transit; limitation of arma- 
ments; minority populations, and international boundaries. 

The remaining chapters are regional in scope, each prefaced by an 
essay On mandates and colonies, minorities, boundaries, disarmament and 
international relations. 
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The book will be of interest to the G-2 Section with the introduction 
of the new course in military geography, The ee at the end of 
the book will prove particularly valuable as a source of material for this 
course. 

J. D: 


9 Maps 


BARTHOLOMEW, Joun 
The Oxford advanced atlas. (912 /51777) 


CONTENTS: List of maps: General, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Oceania; Alpha- 
betical list of countries; General index. 


This excellent atlas = to fill a long gap in popular reference litera- 
ture. The maps, engraved by Bartholomew, are of superior excellence. 


W. A. P. 
9 Geography—Europe 


PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON 


Ports and happy places. An American mother and her sons see 
Europe. (914/51635) 


Anyone interested in travel in Europe and Northern Africa, in condi- 
tions in modern Germany, in the education of children and its attendant 
problems, or in Carleton H. Parker, will be interested in this book, the 
sub-title of which is ‘‘An American Mother and her Sons see Europe.” 

Mrs. Parker goes into some interesting detail in speaking of education 
in Switzerland, and believes that she took her sons to Europe at exactly 
the right age, 13 or 14, to enrich their background and make them better 
Americans. Occasionally one wonders if it is quite necessary for them to 
write and speak such English as they do, but it may be Mrs. Parker rather 
leans toward the free, unhampered things of life, and therein one can agree 
or disagree, as it pleases. 

She draws a very vivid and sympathetic picture of conditions in Ger- 
many, (and she travelled so she actually saw them), and gives the reader 
one startling glimpse of a wounded German soldier. She and her sons saw 
Coblenz, and, incidentally, met an Army family, not so happily, unfor- 
tunately, at Adelboden, where they had gone for winter sports. 


Mrs. Parker took her sons to Oberammergau, but was disturbed by 
conditions of arriving and living to such an extent that the Passion Play 
was blurred for her. One feels that she most enjoyed the unusual, the off- 
the-beaten-path moments, and one is very sympathetic. She certainly 
used many and devious means of arriving at places. 

She goes into Italy, into Austria, is charmed with Moorish Spain, finds 
the Alhambra completely and absolutely satisfying. 

The book is illustrated with very beautiful photographs. She paints 
an amusing word picture of the bored American tourist, though she does 
not at all collectively damn them. 

One page 283 she gives three rules laid down by her father, and on the 
last page she defines “‘cosmopolitan,”’ and in these two places we find the 
key to her book. It awakens desire to see and do what she did, to read, or 
re-read, Mark Twain’s A Tramp Abroad, Washington Irving’s The Alham- 
bra, and Don Quixote, and in this is, to the reviewer’s mind, its great worth. 


V. G. 8. 
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LONDON, GEo 


aun Russia after ten years. (Translation from the French) (914.7 /- 
) 


CONTENTS: Preface; pane through the gateway; Amidst the Moscow masses; A 
walk with a charwoman and a bank clerk; Meditation at the tomb of Lenin; Splendid museums 
and sordid houses; Strange discoveries made in a factory; The Russian factory as antechamber 
of the barracks; A little contemporary history; A visit to G.H.Q.; Communist propaganda 
abroad; A child who i is ae for a father; When Themis turns communist; Six hours’ imprison- 

ment; The mysteries of the G.P.U.; A night at the opera; The rude discipline of the Red Army; 
What is and what is not shown at Leningrad, the fallen capital; Lenin, resurrected, acts for 
the screen; Thoughts while gazing at the Tsarvitch’s toys; Leningrad, ci a of a ee ar 
secrets; At the market of Nijni-Novgorod they sell Russian bonds; The “ hite: Mites”’; 
breath of country air; “Comrades! Faites vo: "bea i ; Virtue, thou art but a word; “Olga, aFg 
your gun!"; The Soviets are reconciled with God; Glory and misery of a Nepman; The uncon- 
scious dictator; The anti-Semitism of the Soviets; The return from Russia. 


This book is a rather sketchy recital of the adventures of a French 
reporter while traveling in Russia. An attempt has been made to give 
just what was heard and observed. The writer came in contact with 
members of all classes and has recorded their views as expressed to him. 
The book is an interesting one to read. —— 


9 Afghanistan 


THOMAS, LOWELL 
Beyond Khyber Pass, into forbidden Afghanistan. (915.8 /51764) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Illustrations; Through Waziristan on the way to High 
Asia; Freebooters of the Afghan border; A city of a thousand and one sins; Peshawar, the Paris 
of the Pathans; Khyber Pass—through the valley of sudden death; Along the golden road to 
Samarkand; We cross the Afghan desert; A night on the oasis of Jal-al-Eddin; Kabul, broodi 
city of suspicion; The hidden half of Kabul and some other matters; Shahabuddin Khan an 
the Baber Bagh; Abdur Rahman the relentless; Amanullah Khan, democratic despot; The 
moon of deliverance; Intrigue in High Asia. 


American Library Association: 


Adventures and observations of the author and his camera man on a 
motor trip through Khyber Pass, the jealously guarded gateway to India, 
into the wilds of Afghanistan. A vivid description of the manners and 
customs of wild and little known peoples. Excellent illustrations. 


9 United States, West 


TREGO, FRANK H. 
Boulevarded old trails in the great southwest. (917.8 /52043) 


CONTENTS: nonay ag with mileage and altitudes; Foreword; At the foot of the 

ies; The old Santa Fe Trail; The valley of sunshine; The land of ‘the Pueblos; The Rio 
Grande Valley; Apache country; The Coconino plateau; ‘Navajo country; People in the sky; 
Dwellers in the cliffs; North of Santa Fe; Behind Pike’s Peak. 


Publisher’s announcement: 


The author of this unique American travel book spent many years 
mining in Arizona in the days when guns were toted and he has since 
traveled extensively in the Southwest. His book is packed with personal 
experiences of the Old West. At the same time, he does not limit himself 
to the West of yesterday, but capably presents the equally fascinating 
West of today. 

Mr. Trego was a pioneer of the good roads movement in the United 
States. The initial step was taken in 1913 when the Lincoln Highway was 
laid out. He was the original engineer of that great coast-to-coast high- 
way. 
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For many years he has contributed to technical and travel magazines 
and has been an ardent student of the Great Southwest. The historical 
facts set down in his book have been chosen only after careful considera- 
tion of their direct relation to the country described. 

One of the notable features of this volume is the wealth of unusual 
illustrations contained in it. These pictures afford the traveler a compre- 
hensive and beautiful photographic record of one of the most picturesque 
and interesting trips to be made in America. 


9 South America 


GIBBONS, HERBERT ADAMS 
The new map of South America. (918 /51750) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Maps; The background of the South American republics; 
Argentina; Uruguay; Paraguay; Bolivia; Chile; Peru; The question of the Pacific; Ecuador; 
Colombia; Panama; Venezuela; Islands under European control; Guiana; Brazil; The Monroe 

rine; Pan Americanism; Index. 


This book takes up the South American continent and tells enough 
about the natural resources and political development to give each of the 
countries its place in contemporary history. A chapter is devoted to each 
country, and in addition there are comprehensive discussions in chapters 
devoted to the Monroe Doctrine and Pan Americanism. 

The author, who lectures each year before the G-2 class of the Army 
War College, maintains that in reading about places and countries it is 
essential to visualize the map. He therefore does not consider the title of 
the book to be a misnomer. However, without some explanation, a pros- 
ee reader certainly would obtain very little idea of the scope of the 

ook. 

The book is a comprehensive survey of South America by a recognized 
authority. It is of particular interest at this time, and will prove to be 
entertaining and instructive to all officers. The New Map of South America 
merits a place in one’s library alongside of The New Map of Europe, The 
New Map of Africa, and The New Map of Asia by the same author. 

This book is of particular value to the G-2 Section. —— 


9 Colombia 


NILES, BLAIR 
Colombia, land of miracles. (918.61 /51994) 


CONTENTS: Preface; List of illustrations; When anything was possible; Slave of the 
slaves; Green candles in the dawn; A saint; Sacred remains; Streets of rose and blue; Night; 
Had fate turned up the cards; Three endings and a beginning; By sea-sled; The back way to 
Santa Marta; Santa Marta; In the bananas; Yellow and blue and red; In and out of Antioquia; 
Inscrutable doors; The high plateau; The difficult river; The land of miracles from the air; 
Authorities consulted by the author. 


Publisher's announcement: 


In her extremely successful book on Ecuador, Blair Niles wrote a 
travel narrative of uncommon interest, integrity and unique charm. Mrs. 
Niles has a genius for catching the color, the op oy ome the tempo, the 
peculiar individual “‘feel’’ of a country,—and the charm that is herself 
in no way obscures the clear faith she keeps with the soul of the land she 
is seeing. She has given us again not only the facts but the same intimate 
secret of the mood of a land. 

It is a land of the glory of a Spanish past and of a singularly gentle 
and sunlit present. It is a land of contrasts—from an ox-cart to a smart 
international the dansant was only one of the many rapid transitions which 
Mrs. Niles made. So is the whole story of her seeing Colombia full of con- 
trasts, from that stirring adventure of a July sunset seen from a hydro- 
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9 Colombia (continued) 


plane 3000 feet in the air, among the peaks of the Andes, to the soft, still 
afternoons when in the invisibility of a deep-hooded carriage she watched 
the vivid life of the streets. 

The book is, as was the author’s former one, delightfully illustrated 
from photographs taken by Robert L. Niles, Jr. 


9 Biography 


NEVINS, ALLAN 


The diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845. American political, 
social and intellectual life from Washington to Polk. (92—-Adams, J.Q. 
/51797) 

ONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; 1794-1797; 1803-1809; 1809-1813; 1813-1815; 


1815-1817; 1817-1820; 1820-1821; 1821- 1825; 1825-1829; 1829-1831; 1831- 1835; 1835-1838; 
1839-1841; 1841;-1843 1843-1845; Index. 


Outlook: 


The Diary of John Quincy Adams is a treasure without parallel for 
students of the social and political life of the Nation during the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century. But, as it was originally published in twelve 
volumes, comparatively few readers have ever waded very far into it or 
discovered a sufficiently rewarding nucleus of interest amid the immense 
waste stretches. Adams says somewhere that, during his Presidency, he 
often spent four hours in the evening at work upon his diary, and indeed 
few Americans have ever kept such a detailed record of their private and 
public lives. But in this respect Adams was a true member of his famil 
as he was also one of the most eminent of American Presidents, both finns & 
and intellectually. It only required such a practiced hand as that of Mr. 
Allan Nevins to boil down the immense work in order to show the general 
reader what riches it contains. 

Indeed, in this one-volume form the diary bristles with incisive and 
picturesque records of our social and political history. ‘‘No other American 
diarist,”” Mr. Nevins truly says, “touched life at quite so many points, 
over quite so long a period, as John Quincy Adams.” Notably self-centered, 
and by his own account, which is borne out by other witnesses, “‘stiff and 
dull”’ in company, he yet came into more or less intimate contact with an 
astonishing number of eminent persons, both at home and abroad—Czar 
Alexander I, George III of England, Wellington, Talleyrand, Madame de 
Staél, Washington, Jefferson and all the other Presidents who preceded 
him, Clay, Randolph, Burr, Webster, Dickens—a line of celebrities of half 
a dozen countries covering a period of more than half a century, for the 
diary opens with his impressions of Paris in 1795 and closes during his last 
term as a member of Congress in 1846, shortly after the inauguration of 
Polk. And although not an especially practiced writer or one given to 
character study for its own sake, he had a shrewd eye for character and a 
sufficiently competent pen. And few of our statesmen have had so wide 
an experience. For adams was a Minister at the Courts of Russia, Prussia, 
Holland, Sweden, France and Great Britain. And besides being President 
he was a Senator for ten years, eee, of State for eight and a Representa- 
tive for nearly twenty. . . 


STRACHEY, Lytton 
Elizabeth and Essex, a tragic history. (92—Elizabeth /52081) 
Booklist: 


Whether or not it is the real Elizabeth that Mr. Strachey has drawn 
here, it is a truly Elizabethan figure that steps out of his pages—and 
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enigmatic, imperious, lonely queen, arrayed in awesome ents, stiff and 
gorgeous with pearls and gold. This story of Elizabeth’s fascination for 
the youthful Earl] of Essex is a a and beguiling tale, entirely worthy 
of England’s Golden Age. 


EVANS, Mrs. ROSALIE CADEN 


The Rosalie Evans letters from Mexico. Arranged with comment by 
Daisy Caden Pettus. (92—Evans /51995) 
CONTENTS: Introduction; Foreword; List of illustrations; Mrs. Evans returns to 


Mexico to “carry on’’; Farming in Mexico; Mexican atemene Storm and stress; The last 
stand; Official correspondence respecting the withdrawal of Mr. H. A. C. Cummins from Mexico. 


Publisher’s announcement: 


Here in these intimate and unreserved letters is told the story of an 
American woman’s fight for life and property against the masters and 
creatures of an ugly tyranny. That fight took place, not in the dim past, 
nor in some far corner of savagery, but in this enlightened century, on this 
news-ridden Continent, close to our borders. It ended in her murder in 
the year of grace 1924. 

It is the startling story of a nation’s shame. It is the heroic drama of 
a woman’s courage and resourcefulness. 

Mrs. Evans, after her husband’s sudden and suspicious death, began 
this struggle against mediaeval oppression and blunder. At last her story 
is for the first time revealed in full. 

Remember that this woman who holds thirty men at bay with her 
revolver; who sees dead men dangling from trees like pretty wax things, 
yet goes her way; who stands her watch on the roof night after night; who 
faces fire without flinching and is not dismayed when her horse is shot under 
her; this woman is no Amazon. She is tender, frail physically; sensitive 
and highly cultured; witty, attractive, popular in society; whose life has 


hitherto been sheltered. 
ut her spirit is a flame. When men all around her surrender, she 
holds resolute. And not even when they kill her does she fail. 


Addresses delivered during the visit of Herbert Hoover, President- 
elect of the United States to Central and South America, November- 
December 1928. (92—Hoover /52421) 


CONTENTS: Honduras; Address of His Excellency Augusto Coello, Minister of 
Foreign Relations of Honduras; Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect 
the United States; Address of His Excellency Vicente Mejia Colindres, President-elect of 
Honduras. Salvador: Address of His Excellency Francisco Martinez Suarez, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of El i eeeeee; ler onse of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of 
the United States. Nicaragua: Address of His Excellency Adolfo Diaz, President of Nicaragua; 
Response of the Honorable icoert Hoover, President-elect of the United States. Costo 
Rica: Address of His Excellency Cleto Gonzales Viquez, President of Costa Rica; Response of 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of oy United States. Ecuador: Address of 
His Excellency Isidro Ayora, President of Ecuador; Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
President-elect of the United States. Peru: Address of His Excellency Augusto B. Leguia, 
President of Peru; Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the United 
a. Bolivia: Address of His Excellency Alberto Palacios, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 


Boli Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the United States. 
Chile: y Fv om of His Excellency Carlos ane President of Chile; Res tom of the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the United States. Argentina: Ad of His Excellency 
Hipolito Irigoyen, President of Argentina; Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
President-elect of the i States. U y: Address of His Excellency Juan Campisteguy, 
President of Uruguay: Response of the omy 5 Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the 
United States; Address of His Excellency Luis C. Caviglia, President of the National Adminis- 
tration Council of Urepeay: Bs Response of the Saal le Herbert Hoover, President-elect of 
the United States. Brazil: Address of the gy ey | Antonio Azeredo, President of the 
Brazilian Congress; Address of the Honorable Rego Barros, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; Response of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the United States; 
F tances of Dr. Godofredo da Cunha, Minister President of the Supreme Court of Brazil: 
capense of the Honorable Herbert Hoover, President-elect of the United States; Address of 

pe dy ery Ae Luis Pereira de Sousa, President of Brazil, Response of the Honor- 

oover, t-elect of the United States. 
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COSSLEY-BATT, L. 
The last of the California Rangers. (92—Howard /52036) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; Introduction; Early childhood; Cotton, slaves 
and Mississippi; Another venture; With Houston in Texas; William’s first love; Across desert 
and plain; At the mines; Nursed by the Indians; Moments with Marshall and Sutter; The 

train; Wild and woolly; Major Sav: and the Indians; A skirmish with the Indians; 
‘ormation and activities of the Mariposa Battalion; Discovery of the Yosemite and death of 
Savage; California banditti; The ways of a desperado; Capture of Joaquin Murieta; Hunting 
and surveying; Grizzly experiences; Pleasure and politics; The political pendulum; True love 
never runs smooth; Howard's part in the Civil War; The great family feud; Another political 
ambition; The Howards in the Yosemite; A psychic experience; California duels; Index. 


Chicago Daily Tribune: 

Jill L. Crossley-Batt some years ago traveled around the world as a 
correspondent of the London Times, living in Turkish harems, traversing 
the interior of Africa, crossing the Arabian desert, where she visited Col. 
Lawrence; dressed as a Hindu boy crossing India and meeting Ghandi. 
She had adventure in her blood. 

She always had had a dream of going to California, about which she had 
read a great deal as a child. When she got to California she met there 
William James Howard, one of the early settlers, who himself had the same 
flair for adventure that she had always had. He was an old man, in his 
nineties, but his story still had its thrill, so real a one that Miss Cossley- 
Batt stopped in her dashings over the face of the globe and gathered the 
material for a biography of ‘““The Last of the California Rangers.” 

It begins in Virginia, winds its way across Texas and has its real bloom- 
ing in the California that was really wild and woolly. It was the lawlessness 
which was too much even for the romantic spirits of the day that was the 
cause of the founding of the California rangers, which were a sort of informal 
northwestern mounted police of their day, and to which Mr. Howard 
loaned his sure-hit gun and his personality. 

The author ends her book with a quotation from her hero—to wit: 
“Ah! Those were the good old days.” 

The chief fault that one finds with the book is that the author is a 
lady, and an English lady at that, and while she had a fellow feeling for 
the old swashbuckler’s career, she had no vocabularly with which to em- 
broider its telling. There isn’t a cuss word in the whole book that a lady, 
an English lady, educated at Oxford, would find shocking, and if the facts 
are true about the really wild and woolly spots of our west [and they are], 
the language must have been pretty t.n.t.-ish. 


KARSNER, Davip 
Andrew Jackson, the gentle savage. (M92— Jackson /52078) 


CONTENTS: Illustrations; Time for a life begins; The emigrants arrive; Andy Jackson 
goes to war; Law books and fighting cocks; Solicitor and Tennessee bad man; Polishes his pis- 
tols and weds; Man of many affairs; The backwoods statesman; A judge on the oy 4 
The frontier storekeeper; The killing on Red River; Jackson, Burr and treason; War clouds 
gather for 1812; Off to war, home to a duel; War with the Creeks; Mutiny and victory; Jackson 
talks with cannons; The battle of New Orleans; The General tests his power; More hot water 
and Florida; Governor of Florida; The statesman emerges; The President; “Millennium of 
the Minnows”; Jackson defends P. Eaton; The Jeremiah of ey ny 4 The war on the 
bank; Re-election and the nullifiers; end of the reign; Time for a life is closed; Acknowledg- 
ment. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 

Andrew Jackson was a fighting son of the frontier, quick on the trigger, 
proud that he had killed his man, cocksure that any one who stood in his 
way was a son of Beelzebub (and ready to say so in more pictuesque ry 
than is currently printed), a hearty drinker, a fanatic horse-racer, a feudal 
slave owner, fair to his friends and a stench in the nostrils of his enemies. 
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As a general he openly defied the orders of his superiors, but he had no 
hesitation in ordering his own subordinates shot for petty disobedience. 
He preached the era of the common man and inaugurated the spoils system. 
And never in American history was a President so loved. Washington was 
not personally popular, and Lincoln, though we have forgotten the fact, 
was twice elected by a minority of the voters. . . . 

To David Karsner, however, Andrew Jackson has always been a hero, 
and a hero he remains throughout this book, despite a frank retelling of 
most of the black episodes in his hero’s career. Karsner’s story is impres- 
sionistic; he makes no effort at discovery of new source material, or even 
at any strikingly new interpretation of “Old Hickory.” His book follows 
much the same trail as Gerald Johnson’s Andrew Jackson of two years ago. 
Karsner, however, makes Jackson a little softer than some of the frontiers- 
man’s biographers. He calls him the “gentle savage.’ Well, Jackson was 
gentle on occasion—he loved his wife and was always ready to fight a duel 
for her good name (he fought a hundred duels in his day) and he loved his 
adopted children and his horses. . . . 

Mr. Karsner’s story of Jackson’s duel with Dickinson, for instance, 
dramatically recreates frontier realities; and there are other pages in which 
Old Hickory storms and rants, a very human if always appalling figure. 


NICHOLSON, MEREDITH 
The cavalier of Tennessee. (M92—Jackson /52049) 


CONTENTS: On the Cumberland; Rachel; Stars of promise; Shadows; The cavalier 
in love; Rachel leaves Nashville; Aboard the Betsy Jane Trotter; The cavalier travels again; 
A visitor from Philadelphia; Evil news at Hunter’s Hill; Again at Hunter’s Hill; New honors 
for the cavalier; Lady Melderode; The cavalier is homesick; A lesson in good manners; Hard 
times; The cavalier in fighting humor; Colonel Burr views the West; The Colonel at the Hermi- 
tage ; The cavalier meets Lady Melderode; Truxton; Trouble on the Cumberland; The cavalier 
fights a duel; Colonel Burr causes uneasiness; The cavalier is indignant; Stirring days at Rich- 
mond; A call to arms; More trouble for Rachel; Yankee Doodle and the Marseillaise; The 
sick farmer from Tennessee; Lady Melderode again; Peace at the Hermitage. 


Book Review Digest: 


A simply written novel of the life and career of Andrew Jackson, which 
centers on his romantic attachment for Rachel Robards. Married to a 
brute who eventually divorced her, Rachel unwittingly married Jackson 
before the decree was granted. They were remarried, but the scandal was 
used to advantage by Jackson’s enemies. Aaron Burr and Jean Lafitte 
enter the story briefly. An English exile calling himself Fowler is more 
closely concerned in the narrative which ends with Rachel’s death and 
Andrew Jackson’s election to the presidency. 


Boston Transcript: 
While Mr. Nicholson’s novel does not reveal Jackson in the same com- 

leteness that Jackson reveals himself, he at least gives us a moving and 
interesting view of the old soldier and of the times in which he lived. Es- 
pecially interesting are the pictures of Tennessee life at the close of the 
eighteenth century and at the beginning of the nineteenth. Yes, Mr. 
Nicholson is a provincial American who is writing of a provincial hero. 
North American Review: 

Mr. Nicholson could not have chosen a more appealing figure or a more 
stirring period and he has written an excellently readable book, which is 
novelized biography as nearly as it is historical romance. No violence has 
been done to the facts in the life of Old Hickory. 


MORROW, Honoré WILLsIE 
With malice toward none. (92—Lincoln /51983) 
CONTENTS: A man of infinite jest; Heel of Achilles; The noblest Roman of them all; 
Created equal; The Rappahannock; Bob makes a call; Oberon; The father of waters goes un- 
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vexed to the sea; Poor Nanny; The losive; Hope; A lover at fif 5 anonrer: The pocket 
veto; The rebel "Haversack; *he tangled burden; Jeanie Deans; he t issue; The return 
of the prodigal; Clearing the decks; oS Starting from Paumonok”; The blind victor; Tad’ s little 
affair; Andrew Johnson; The quality of mercy; Richmond; “God's in his heaven”; Partial 
list of books consulted 


Book Review Digest: 

Mrs. Morrow’s second Lincoln novel deals with the last two years of 
the Civil War and is concerned chiefly with the conflict between Lincoln 
and Charles Sumner over reconstruction policies. Mrs. Lincoln is pictured 


as a loyal, lovable and very human woman who played a large part in her 
husband’s success. 


Outlook: 


Lincoln has not often appeared successfully in fiction, and never as 
the protagonist of a long novel. Mrs. Morrow cannot manage him, however 
earnest her effort. Sentimentality creeps in. But her lesser characters are 
better, and her picture of Mary Todd Lincoln, that unfortunate woman who 
was set by fate upon a peak too dizzy for her to hold after her colossal 
prop was gone, is sympathetically and successfully drawn. The book may 
well give high school boys and girls some understanding of the political 
difficulties which beset Lincoln, and may help them to see Civil War days 
in Washington. But it will hardly hold them spellbound, as a story of 
Lincoln ought to do. 


REPPLIER, AGNES 


Pere Marquette. Priest, pioneer, and adventurer. (92—-Marquette- 
/52045) 

CONTENTS: The lure of the unknown; The Mississippi; Jacques Marquette; The 
Indians; New France; In the wilderness; St. Ignace; On the eve; The departure; The great 
river; The Illinois; Southward; The return; The last mission; The end; What followed Pére 
Marquette’s death; The question of authenticity; “The Indians of the Prayer”; Unfading 
honors of the dead; Index. 


Book Review Digest: 

A biography of the French Jesuit missionary to the American Indians, 
who with Joliet first explored the headwaters of the Mississippi, and died 
from hardships before he was forty. 

New York Herald Tribune Books: 

Everything that discriminating mankind most cherishes in its best 
reading is to be found in this extraordinary book—a great story, greatly 
told; great human characters, moving and suffering; great deeds for great 
ends; great perils bravely withstood; great difficulties vanquished. 
Outlook: 

It was a fortunate chance which led Agnes Repplier into the study and 
retelling of Pére Marquette’s story. She brings to it an easy narrative 
style and much sympathetic reflection. She has caught the rhythm of 
the life she celebrates. 


BEMIS, SAMUEL FLAGG editor 


The American Secretaries of State and their diplomacy. Vol. X. 
(920 /52379) 


CONTENTS: Editor's Bryan; Robert Lansing; Bainbridge 
Colby; Charles Evans Hughes; Appendices; I 


American Historical Review: 


The series will be of interest to all scholars working in the field, exce; 
for their own special periods. It is addressed, however, chiefly to the 
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intelligent general reader, in the hope of furthering the creation of that 
informed public opinion on foreign affairs so necessary at present for the 
United States. This aim is pursued with a success which is obviously the 
result of an unusually cordial cooperation between editor and contributors. 
The plan is to present the work of each secretary in a relatively short and 
readable sketch. The eight sketches included in these three volumes 
average eighty-five pages each. In most cases the style is distinctly read- 
able. It is the plan to deal but briefly with the career of each — 
before and after holding this office. . The series is . 

mirably arranged to win the respect of the scholarly world and the uineiea 
of the better public. 


DE KRUIF, PAuL 
Hunger fighters. (920 /51743) 


CONTENTS: Book I. Wheat: The wheat dreamer—Carleton; The wheat finders— 
Mackay—and others more eminent. Book II. Meat: The scientific Bolshevik—Dorset; A 
man for fundamentals—Mohler; The automatic man—Francis. Book III. Maise: The 
maize finders—ancient and anonymous; The maize breeder—Shull; New soil from old— 
Hoffer. Book IV. The hidden hunger: Finder of the hidden hunger—Babcock; The sun- 
trapper—Steenbock; The soft-spoken desperado—Goldberger; Index. 


Book Review Digest: 


Paul de Kruif records the lives of some devoted experimenters whose 
researches have been of untold value in improving and increasing the yield 
of certain foods essential to man. Among these men are Mark Carleton, 
founder of the durum wheat industry, who brought the tough winter wheat 
from Kharkov to our western plains; Marion Dorset, who found the remedy 
for hog cholera, and John Mohler, curer of foot-and-mouth disease; George 
Harrison Shull, the maize breeder; Stephen Babcock, discoverer of the fat 
test for milk; and Joseph Goldberger, experimenter with yeast. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 


The book is a real tour de force. The author has found a subject of 
absorbing interest, which is entirely new to the average reader. It is an 
absolutely original treatment of a set of events of so much importance 
to mankind that they dwarf the results of every other kind of labor done 
on this earth during the same period of time except a few other pieces of 
scientific investigation. 


9 History—Ancient 


Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. Vil: The Hellenistic mon- 
archies and the rise of Rome. (930.0 /52027) 


CONTENTS: Preface; by 4 leading ideas of the new period; The coming of the Celts; 
The new Hellenistic k Egypt; Syria and the East: Macedonia and Greece: 
Athens; Alexandrian literature; Hellenistic» science and mathematics; The sources for the 
tradition of early Roman history; The foundin; ng of Rome; The kings of Rome; The primitive 
institutions of Rome; The making of a united State; The Gallic wars of Rome; The conquest 
of Central Italy; Agathocles; Pyrrhus; Rome and Carthage—the first Punic War; The struggle 

ph ad against Syria and Macedonia: The Greek leagues and Macedonia; The Carthaginians 


_o_ Rome after the conquest of Sicily; The Romans in Illyria; Chronological notes; List 
breviations; Bibliographies; General ndex; Index to maps; Index of passages referred to; 
te of maps, tables, plans, etc. 


JOUGUET, PIERRE 
Macedonian imperialism and the Hellenization of the East. 
(Translation from the French) (938.1 /52374) 


CONTENTS: tage y BE Introduction; Alexander’s conquest; The dismemberment of 
the Empire; The rivalry of the The Hel tion of the East—the organization of 
ae og ism in the Graeco-Oriental kingdoms; Conclusion; Table of dynasties; Bibliography; 
ndex. 


Saturday Review of Literature: 


When Alexander the Great ascended the throne, the world was on the 
threshold of a new era. The little city states of Greece had for centuries 
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fought to maintain their independence of each other, but their years of 
strife had weakened them. It only remained for a man of sufficient vigor 
and force to come and take away their independence. That man was 
Philip, the father of Alexander, and he came from the north, from Mace- 
donia, a country long regarded by the Greeks as backward, but almost 
modern in its concept of itself as a nation. While he planned to extend his 
empire to include some of Asia, Philip realized that what Greece needed 
most of all was union, though she did not want it, and he hoped to make 
it more palatable by combining her for a war against her hereditary foe, 
Persia, that vast empire which had absorbed the many races of Asia from 
the Hellespont to the Indus. But Philip was murdered in the midst of his 
plans and his mantle fell on Alexander, a youth of barely twenty. With 
characteristic rapidity Alexander assumed the leadership of Greece and 
turned his face to the East. 

Jouguet in his ““Macedonian Imperialism’? has caught the spirit of 
Alexander and at the same time presents a clear picture of the gradual 
crumbling of Darius’s empire before the steady advance of the Macedonian. 
First Asia Minor falls, then Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. In due course 
comes the decisive defeat of Darius at Guagamela (Arbela), and the con- 
quest of the far East, Afghanistan, and India, ending with the terrible 
trip back to Babylon through the deserts of Baluchistan. Death, to be 
sure, struck Alexander down a dozen years after the beginning of his reign, 
and the inevitable fighting between his generals, with the consequent 
partition of his empire, followed. But his work was done and the world 
entered on a new era. For Alexander, shortly after his arrival in Asia, had 
come to look upon himself as different from the conquerors who had pre- 
ceded him. While various peoples had often in the past belonged to the 
same empire, yet each race regarded itself as distinct from the others. 
Alexander, however, planned to make of the entire inhabited world one 
state under one ruler. Greek would marry Persian. No longer would 
blood or mountain separate the peoples of the earth. It was a magnificent 
dream and it succeeded to a far larger extent than most people realize. 
The important thing is that for centuries afterwards the world from the 
Indus west was governed along western lines. The effect of this cannot be 
overestimated. For example, how much slower would have been the 
spread of Christianity had not one half of the civilized world been dominated 
by a common language and culture. 

The layman may consider Jouguet’s “Macedonian Imperialism” a 
little heavy and the specialist may find it too condensed, yet either reader 
may pick up the book with the knoweldge that one of the most important 
and interesting periods in the world’s history is told in a clear and able 
way by an expert in the field. Jouguet gives a succinct account of Alex- 
ander’s conquest of the East and proceeds to show how the new empire 
was organized upon the death of its founder. He then develops the spread 
of Hellenism, particularly under the Seleucids in Asia and the Ptolemies in 
Feypt, and the fortunes of these states up to the final encroachment of 

ome. 


KRASSNOFF, GENERAL P. N. 
The unforgiven. (Translation from the Russian) (947.0 /52037) 


Saturday Review of Literature: 

In The Unforgiven, the really astonishing General P. N. Krassnoff, 
continues the story he told in From Double Eagle to Red Flag. It pictures 
life in Moscow, Petrograd, the Crimea, and on the White Army fronts, 
the moral struggle of the ex-officer who accepts a commission in the Red 
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Army, and of the son who fought against him, of the girl who saw youth 
slipping away from her unless she deserted her own men for those of the 
new order; émigrés in Berlin and the Argentine, and the macabre antics of 
Russian refugees selling their uniforms, dances, folk songs and other “‘pic- 
turesqueness” for the tips and a applause of foreign cabarets. 
All this and much more, and through it all that persistent, brooding note 
of homesickness for old Russia. 


New Bass Evening Post: 


resent the years ‘‘of dread and horror” in Russia in a striking and 
vivid tale of fiction, based on facts, is perhaps the best way to diffuse light 
on the unprecedented experiences and pathetic situation of those classes of 
the Russian people whose sense of honor and loyalty to the traditions of 
national unity and to the common cause in the war were bound to make 
them the victims of Bolsehvist tyranny. The task of drawing such a picture 
has been a by the author, and in that accomplishment lies the 
chief merit of the book. The narrative is a true and colorful, and, in its 
greater part, a ‘‘poignant”’ reflection of the times in Russia. 


PASVOLSKY, LEo 
Economic nationalism of the Danubian states. (949.6 /51980) 


CONTENTS: Statement; Director's preface; Author’ 8 acknowledgments; Introduction. 
The of the Danubian countries: Austria-H ’s international economic position; 


1 dismemberment of Austria and Hungary; Rumania and Serbia before 
ona after the war; Danubian states as national entities. Austria’s experience since the war: 
The problems of Austria; Austria's fiscal and currency rehabilitation; Austria’s increasing 
international indebtedness; Trade, production, and banking in Austria; Austria's economic 
policy. Czechoslovakia's experience since the war: The problems of Czechoslovakia; Czecho- 
slovakia’s currency and fiscal problems; Czechoslovakia’s international accounts; Trade, 
production, and banking in Czechoslovakia; Czechoslovakia’s economic policy. Hun ary’s 
experience since the war: The problems of Hungary; Hungary's fiscal and currency rehabilita- 
tion; Hungary's international accounts; Trade, production, and credit in Hungary; Hungary’s 
economic policy. Rumania’s experience since the war: The problems of greater Rumania;.. 
Rumania’s currency and fiscal problems; Rumania’s international accounts; Trade, production, 
and banking in Rumania; Rumania’s economic policy. Yugoslavia’s experience since the war: 
The problems of the Serb-Croat-Slovene kingdom; Yugoslavia’s currency and fiscal situation; 
Yugoslavia’s international accounts; Trade, production, and banking in Yugoslavia's economic 
versus unity: Factors in the situation; Appraisa) of possibilities; Appen- 
‘ix; In 
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ETHERTON, Lr. Cou. P. T., & TILTMAN, H. HESSELL 
The Pacific: a forecast. (950 /51700) 
’ CONTENTS: Preface; History of the Pacific; The rise of Japan; Japan the Britain of 


the East; The new China; Britain and the Pacific; U.S.A. looks west; The riddle of the islands; 
Trade swings to the east; Issues making for war; The pon a of a war; Conclusions; Index. 


This book, in a concise and readable manner, portrays the history of 
the Pacific; its critical economic and political problems and their present 
influence on the peace and prosperity of the world and, finally, an interesting 
and logical forecast as to their eventual solution and effect thereof. 

Lieutenant Colonel Etherton is a British subject who has been H. M. 
Consul-General in Chinese-Turkestan, and - additional Assistant Judge 
of H. M. Supreme Court of China. Although the subject has been handled 
from Ls British viewpoint, the work throughout is reasonably fair and im- 
parti 

Sources ye uoted are meager but the work faithfully presents, in outline, 
the history of the Pacific to include 1927. An exception is noted in the 
synopsis of Chapter VII, following. 
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Synopsis of chapters: 


I. The Pacific as a world center. Early history. The rise of 
Japan. The Powers contend for supremacy. 

II. Present factors in the Pacific. Japan, her needs and policy. 
Will force deciding factor. How Russia was eliminated. 

III. Present day Japan. Increasing population. ey and 
naval resources. Formosa, a Gibraltar of the Eas 

IV. Russia returns via China. Awakening of Yellow’ ‘Empire. 
Power and future of China. 


V. Great Britain’s interests and policies in Pacific. Naval strate- 
gy—Singapore, Hong Kong and Australia. Danger of empty 
continent. Australia and Japan. Canada. 


VI. United States and the Pacific. Panama Canal. Japan and 
the United States. Rival holdings and possible dangers. 


VII. The Pacific Islands. Those held by Japan. Yap. Those 
held by the United States. Guam. (Page 143, “. 
The recent decision of the United States to put ‘the island 
[Guam] in a state of defense and develop its strategic side 
— rise to questions of deep import.” In view of the Four 
ower Agreement the correctness of this statement is open 
to question.) Japanese migration towards Australia. Trade 
items. 


VIII. Pacific as the arena. Trade and the far East. Asia as a 
new Europe. Industrialism and the East. Australia as 
center of new empire. 


IX. The economic, financial, and territorial position. Issues 
— for a conflict. Are concessions possible? Asia for 
the Asiatic. 


X. The outcome of a war? U. S. vs. Japan. 


XI. Conclusion: Far East after a war in the Pacific. Britain, 
United States, and China. Japan and Russia. Asiatic 
League of Nations. The dawn. 


This work is of interest to all officers, and of special interest to the 
G-2 Section. 


TREAT, Payson J. 
The Far East; a political and diplomatic history. (950 /52061) 


CONTENTS: Editorial foreword; Preface; Maps. Part I. China to 1895: China— 
the physical background; An outline of Chinese history; Education and religion; The Chinese 
government during the Manchu regime; Early European intercourse with China; Pre-treaty 
trade with China; The first treaty settlement; The treaties in operation; The second treaty 
settlement; The Taiping rebellion; Russia moves to the east; France and Great Britain in 
Indo-China: Problems of peaceful intercourse. Part II. Ja to 1895: The country and the 
people; The development of dual government; Early fore’ intercourse; The great peace, 
1 1864; The a te | of Japan; The treaties of commerce of 1858; The restoration of the 
emperor; The abolition of feudalism; Enlightened government (Meiji); "Representative institu- 
ya — overnment of Japan: The revision of the treaties; The Korean question; The Sino- 

ar, 1894-1895. Part III. The Far East, 1895-1927: The U.S. mes an Asiatic 
a * Profiting through China’s weakness; Reform and reaction; The Boxer uprising; The 
causes of the Russo-Japanese War; The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905; Japan and Korea; 
International rivalries in Manchuria; Reform in China, 1901-1911; The establishment of the 
Chinese Republic; The Far East in the World War; International complications and adjust- 
ments; Recent politics; The U.S. and the Philippines; Bibliographical notes; Index. 


A political, religious and diplomatic history of the Far East by an 
author, who for many years, has made this study his special interest. The 
leading nations of the Far East are dealt with separately and chronologically. 
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The presentation of the influences of the West on the embryonic nations 
of the East, together with the rivalries between nations of the West for 
paramount influence and the treaties eminating therefrom, is very interest- 
in 


The constructive influences of the United States in the Philippines as 
well as the destructive ones resulting from numerous threats of self-govern- 
ment are well presented. 

One gathers from close inspection that Japan can do no wrong except 
where same is based on a well established precedent. ‘ 

The volume is of particular interest to those making a study of Oriental 
history. 


9 Canada 


WITTKE, 
A history of Canada. (971 /51791) 


CONTENTS: Editorial introduction to the Borzoi historical series; Editorial introduc- 
tion; Preface; Maps; Discovery and ne The French ime; Anglo-French rivalry 
for North America; British rule to the American revolution; British North America and the 
American revolution; Loyalist pioneers and the repeal of the Quebec Act; the formative 

riod (1791-1812); The War of 1812; Drifting toward rebellion; The rebellion of 1837; Lord 
Denne and the affairs of British North America; The realization of responsible gover t; 
Economic and social progress (1815-1860); Foreign relations (1783-1850); The failure of the 
Act of Union in the Canadas; British North America and the American Civil War; Confedera- 
tion; The government of Canada; Inaugurating the new régime; The Liberal administration 
of Al der Mack ie; The age of Macdonald; The decline of the Conservative government; 
The return of the Liberals; The Laurier Régime (1904-1911); The Conservatives return to 
er; Economic and social aint since confederation; Canadian participation in the Great 
ar; War work on the home front; The problems of reconstruction; Equa! status in the Empire; 
Party politics since the War; Appendix—The British North America Acts; Index. 


This history of Canada, presented by Carl Wittke, touches on many 
phases of political and economic life of the country from the time of its 
discovery until the present. 

The many problems in government occasioned by divergence in race 
and religion of the inhabitants, occupies the major portion of the book. 
The gradual development of the present high type of government was 
- y handicapped by the suspicion and mistrust between the British 
3 — group in upper Canada and the French Catholic group in lower 

anada. 

The assemblies and parliaments must necessarily include representa- 
tives of each group. A national leader had a peculiarly difficult task in 
placating each section. To overcome this difficulty it was natural that the 
country should produce great statesmen like McDonald, McKenzie, and 
Laurier. The book gives a good account of the activities of these men and 
the other prominent politicians, representing both the party in power at 
the time and the opposition. 

The history gives interesting political contacts between Canada and 
the United States. The animosities between the two governments and the 
settlements of boundary, fishery and other disputes. Also accounts of the 
friendly overtures for better trade and immigration agreements. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features of the history is the methods 
by which Canada acquired from time to time, grants of political power 
from the British Crown until, at the present time, the state exercises self 
government as a dominion of the commonwealth. The development of 
the government of Canada undoubtedly was an education in colonial govern- 
ment to Great Britain as well as to the local statesmen. 

Several historical events are of special interest to the citizen of the 
United States as they involve activities in this country as well as Canada. 
The Aroostook War or the “Pork and Bean War,” is an example. It is 
also interesting to note the parallel situations that have arisen from time 
to time in both Canada and the United States. The Rebellion of 1837 
somewhat parallels the American Revolution as to origin. 
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The history is well written with marginal reference notes and an ap- 
pendix containing various legislative enactments of the British government 
and the Canadian parliament. ome 


WRONG, GEORGE M. 
The rise and fall of New France. In 2 volumes. (971 /52074) 


CONTENTS: Vol. I. Preface; List of maps; How Marco Polo revealed an ocean to 
Europe; The Norse and the Spanish pioneers in America; The English claim to North America; 
The French claim to North America; The English on the Pacific coast of North America; The 
French in Acadia (Nova Scotia); The French in the Valley of the St. Lawrence; Champlain 
among the Hurons; New France under Richelieu; The Catholic revival in France and the 
founding of Montreal; The martyrs of Huronia; The French in the New Netherland (New 
York); The church in New France; New France under Colbert; The humbling of the Iroquois; 
The intendant Jean Talon and the tasks of colonization; Feudalism in the Canadian vi lage; 
The extension of New France to the west; Count Frontenac in New France; The French in the 
Mississippi Valley; List of authorities. Vol II. New France and New England in their 
first war; The second war with the English colonies and the partition of New France; The drama 
of Hudson Bay; New France under Louis XV; The third war with the English colonies; The 
French in the Prairie country; The fourth war "and the fall of New France; List of maps; List 
of authorities; Index. 


Booklist: 


A fine work on the early colonization of Canada by the French down 
to the fall of Quebec. It is a well proportioned work, characterized by a 
wide knowledge based upon careful research by one of the leading his- 
torians of Canada. His style is readable, full of color and life. A good 
history for the general reader as well as for the scholar. 


PR... Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1927-28. (971.05 /- 
8) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Diamond Jubilee of Confederation; The Dominion-Provincial 
Conference; Federal administration and politics; Relations with the empire; International 
relations; The St. Lawrence development; Immigration and colonization; Transportation and 
communication; Industries and commerce; Statistical survey of the year in Canada, 1927; 
Labour conditions in Canada; Banking, finance and insurance; The Province of Ontario: 
The Province of Quebec; The maritime provinces; The Province of Nova Scotia; The Province 
of New Brunswick; Prince Edward Island; The Prairie provinces; The Province of Manitoba; 
The Province of Saskatchewan; The Province of Alberta; The Province of British Columbia: 
Literature, history, music, drama and art; Canadian books of 1927; Journalism; The churches 
in Canada; Scientific progress; Important Canadian organizations; Women’s organizations; 
Other sections; Financial and industrial supplement; Educational supplement and other ad- 
vertisements. 


McCULLAGH, CapPTAIN FRANCIS 
Red Mexico. A reign of terror in America. (972 /51734) 


CONTENTS: Publishers’ note; Preface. Part I. Why Mexico has such a bad govern- 
ment: Mexico and Russia; El Paseo de la Reforma; The pero: America’s support of anti- 
clericalism in Mexico; President Wilson and Mexico. rt Il. The Persecutors: Sonora; 
The murder gang; Calles; More Calles; Obregon; The men around Calles; How rivals are dealt 
with; The cause of the persecution. Part III. ' The Martyrs: A Sunday morning in Mexico 
City; The Dzerzhinsky of Mexico; Vira Cristo Rey! The arrest of Father pro Juarez and his 
companions; The murder of Vilchis, Humberto and Tirado; the triumph of the martys; Non- 
Catholic evidence; Las Islas Mérias; To penal servitude; “‘The floating coffin”; The fatal isles; 
In praise of Mexican women; The mass before dawn. Part IV. Mexico and America: 
American-Mexican relations; The three levers; The State Department and the people; The 
Mexican press; The strange silence of the American press; Conclusion. Postscripts: The 
murder ff Obregon; Calles’ henchmen; Illustrations. 


Captain Francis McCullagh has long been a newspaper correspondent 
of note. In the Russo-Japanese War, Captain McCullagh accompanied 
the Russian Army as a correspondent for the New York Herald until cap- 
tured by the Japanese. Following the Russo-Japanese War and prior to 
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the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, Captain McCullagh made some study of 
the Turks and their language and of the Balkan Peninsula. During the 
Balkan Wars he was again a special correspondent. On the outbreak of 
the World War he entered the British Military Intelligence Service and was 
sent to Salonika. Then in August 1918 he was ordered to Russia for duty 
with the British Mission in Siberia. When the Kolchak Armies and the 
British Military Mission retired eastward to Vladivostok in November 
1919, Captain McCullagh left the British Mission at Krasnoyarsk and 
turned back, to return to London by way of Moscow hoping thus to get 
at the real situation in Russia at that time. The result of this trip was 
that accurate and entertaining book, A Prisoner of the Reds. 

My introduction to Captain McCullagh occurred in Harbin, Man- 
churia, in September 1918. At that time I had a coupe on the Czech General 
Haida’s train en route to the north Ural Czech-Bolsheviki Front. On 
returning from a short stroll on the station platform to my coupe, I found 
a lot of surplus bags and dunnage blocking my coupe doorway, and was 
just about chucking them out when a small man in disreputable civilian 
clothing entered and in a small voice said, “I am Captain McCullagh—are 
you the American officer they have chucked me on to? The High Com- 
missioner (Sir Chas. Elliot) got me the place and I am going up with you.” 
Later when I asked him about a uniform he chuckled like the Scot he is and 
said, ‘““Yes the old blighter (Sir Chas. Elliot) thought perhaps I’d got to be 
mysterious about it and go in some sort of transparent disguise.’ There- 
after Captain McCullagh and myself lived together for some weeks, and 
later worked in rand contact until November 1919. Many of the 
British officers had small idea of what it was all about and never in any 
degree comprehended the Bolsheviki movement. On the contrary Captain 
McCullagh was well informed on the causes of the Bolsheviki war and the 
fundamental difficulties which Allied intervention had caused. His political 
sense was acute and his estimates of Russian leaders was rarely much in 
error. As a man Captain McCullagh was a high type, well educated, tal- 
ented, and not in any sense an alarmist, but rather a conservative, mature 
political observer. 

I mention these details because Captain McCullagh’s book, Red Mexico, 
is most unusual, in fact it is more than that, it is an indictment of certain 
great classes of people in the United States. I give the above foreword in 
order that readers of this book may have some estimate of the man and of 
his worthiness of consideration in the charges which he makes. 

Captain McCullagh states “that America is largely responsible for the 
sad plight in which Mexico finds herself today. In 1914 President Wilson 
helped into the saddle a very disreputable gang of Mexicans, who are in 
the saddle still, om rough shod over everything the Mexican esteems, 
his religion, his law, his system of education, his family life.’”’ He states 


that ‘‘President Wilson’s action was not due to the adoption of a new policy 
at the White House; on the contrary it was due to a policy a hundred years 
old . . . the government of the United States has always favored 
those Mexicans who leaned towards Socialism and anti-clericalism.” 

The following quotations from the book present conclusions of far- 
reaching importance: 


“Although it is over one hundred and bene A years since 
e 


America cut the political painter which connected her with En- 
gland, she has not cut the intellectual painter yet, and the anti- 
Spanish and anti-Catholic propaganda manufactured for political 
purposes at the time of the Reformation and the Armada is even 
stronger to-day among the Ku Klux Klan and the Baptists of the 
South than it is in England herself. This is in accordance with 
the law whereby the English traits left in the American character 
are exaggerated, temperance becoming, for example, prohibition, 
and popular Protestantism becoming, in the words of Dean Inge, 
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‘barbarism and belated obscurantism.’ There will probably be 
a change in twenty years’ time when the English tradition has 
died out or lost its force and when the children of the shy and tongue- 
tied foreigners to whom I have just referred become active mono- 
lingual Americans; but it is impossible of course to prophesy what 
form this change may take. Certain it is, however, that up to the 
present the Baptists and Methodists have dominated the United 
States. They ‘put over’ Prohibition; they have given a Puritanical 
tinge to all American legislation; and they have admitted to the 
White House only Protestants of Anglo-Saxon descent for even 
Roosevelt was partly of British origin. 


* * * * * * * 


“As I have already pointed out, this attitude on the part of 
the United States is largely due to the action of those Americans 
who hope that the downfall of Rome will blaze the way for their 
own crusades. No such Americans are in the present administra- 
tion, but they exercise great political power through their control 
of votes. But even if they have their way and see Catholicity 
destroyed in Mexico as it was destroyed in Japan by Hideyoshi 
and his two immediate successors, there is not the ghost of a chance 
that any other form of Christianity will benefit thereby. On the 
contrary, it is quite certain that the triumphant Agnostics will 
then turn on Protestantism, which they regard as a far greater 
danger than Catholicism because, in their opinion, it is linked u 
with American propaganda. I have observed this tendency all 
over South America, but especially in Brazil. Latin-American 
statesmen, even such of them as are agnostics or Comtists, see 
that Catholicism is a unifying force and that Protestantism only 
brings another element of discord into South America, especially 
as the only forms of Protestantism which seem to get any hold 
there are those forms which Dean Inge described as ‘barbarism 
and belated obscurantism.’ 


* * * * * * * 


“Those American sects which wish to overthrow ‘Romanism’ 
in Mexico are faced, therefore, by the horns of a dilemma. If 
Catholicity is wiped out and a persecution of Protestantism is 
begun, Mexico will certainly be invaded and annexed (or virtually 
annexed) by the United States, and if the present chaos continued 
much longer, the result will be the same—intervention and virtual 
annexation.” 


PRIESTLEY, HERBERT INGRAM 
The Mexican nation, a history. (972 /51648) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Illustrations; Maps; The land of New Spain; The ancient 
Mexicans; The invasion of the inland; Establish t of the viceroyalty; The age of Philip 
II in New Spain; Sixteenth-century religion; Social and political organization of the vice- 
royalty; New Spain in the 17th century; The refinements of colonial life; The 18th century; 
Precursors of revolution; “El Grito de Dolores”; The epoch of Morelos; Iturbide and the first 
empire; Military anarchy; The secession of Texas; The apogee of centralism; War with the 
Us: The revolution of Ayutla; The war of the reform; Foreign intervention—the second em- 

ire; The reconstruction period; The rise of Porfirio Diaz; Francisco I. Madero; Victoriano 
Toate: Carranza’s program of reform; The Carranza debacle; Bibliography; Index. 


This book is a short history of Mexico from the discovery and at 
to the election of Obregon as president. It is short and necessarily deals 
only with the higher lights of the turbulent career of that nation. 

The book is written with sympathy and fairness throughout and in 
the main is accurate, although once or twice slight and unimportant errors 
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of fact are noted, as when Priestley blames Urrea for a failure to send Santa 
Anna the picked troops he asked for at San Jacinto. This failure is usually 
attributed to General Filisola. 

The book furnishes an excellent foundation for the understanding of 
the present economic condition in Mexico, as it gradually unfolds and 
explains the land question and the age-old fight between church and state, 
both of which are to a large degree responsible for the radical government 
in Mexico at the present time. 

The book is of general interest to all and of value to the student of 
Mexico for the ground-work it gives. The lesser facts used to build up 
Priestley’s deductions should each be examined before being accepted as 
it is here that such errors as were noted are contained. .* 


The Mexican nation is included in the War Department’s Reading 
Course for officers (W.D. Bulletin No. 44, 1928) 


9 West Indies 


WELLES, SUMNER 


Naboth’s vineyard. The Dominican Republic 1844-1924. In 2 
volumes. (972.93 /51778) 


CONTENTS: Foreword by L.S. Rowe; Introduction; Illustrations; The earliest years 
of independence; Santana and Baez; The Spanish occupation; The aftermath of the insurrec- 
tion; Negotiations for annexation to the U.S.; From Baez to Heureaux; The dictatorship of 
Ulises Heureaux; The Liberal reaction; The Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doctrine; 
‘The triumph of constitutional government and the reversion to anarchy; The shadow of ap- 
proaching intervention; Military intervention by the United States; A military government 
of the United States in the Dominican Republic; The dawn of a new era; Conclusions; Appen- 
dices; Bibliography; Index. 


Doctor Rowe, Director General of the Pan-American Union, in his 
foreword to Naboth’s vineyard welcomes the book as an ‘‘admirable and 
painstaking study of the history and development of the political institu- 
tions of the Dominican Republic.” Mr. Welles writes with authority and 
sympathetic understanding of the Dominican viewpoint, having been 
formerly Chief of the Latin-American Division of our State Department, 
and later American Commissioner to the Dominican Republic. 

The story of this oldest of New World settlements, at one time the 
center of Spain’s colonial empire, has been too little known to her northern 
neighbors. After Santo Domingo had basked during a long period of peace- 
ful existence as a Spanish colony, the negro uprising in the neighborin 
French colony, Hayti, in 1791 was the beginning of a reign of terror ane 
massacre that affected equally the Spanish colony. She escaped the domina- 
tion of Hayti at that time, but came under it in the year 1822, which initi- 
ated a period of eighteen years of the “Black Occupation,” during which 
Santo Domingo reached her lowest ebb. Under the leadership of the lofty- 
minded patriot Duarte, independence was at length achieved,—but such 
an independence as must have seemed at times a doubtful blessing. It 
is a long story, tedious at times, of conspiracy, revolution, and counter- 
revolution. One president after another appears on the scene, to enjoy 
his brief day of power before being more or less violently displaced by 
another. Some of these leaders had visions of serving the state, but the 
honest men usually made a less definite and lasting impression than the 
unprincipled dictators such as Heureaux, whose vicious rule lasted from 
1882 until his assassination in 1899. 

One of the early evidences of United States interest in Santo Domingo 
is afforded by the survey of Samana Bay made in 1854 by the then Captain 
George B. McClellan, Corps of Engineers. The acquisition of this excellent 
harbor long seemed desirable to this nation. Indeed, the annexation of 
Santo Domingo itself was seriously consideréd by Secretary of State Seward, 
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while Grant made this project one of the cardinal points of his foreign policy. 
Unfortunately for Grant’s hopes, the negotiations were entrusted to agents 
who permitted the question of personal aggrandizement to loom large. 
Cries of corruption were raised, and the treaty of annexation, duly signed 
and strongly advocated by Grant, failed of ratification in the Senate. 

Roosevelt, while he had no desire to annex Santo Domingo, did pro- 
pose to extend the police power of the United States to disorderly neighbors 
unable to keep their house in order and pay their foreign debts. Under 
his regime, a financial receivership was concluded in 1905, whereby an 
American receiver general collected the customs receipts of Santo Domingo. 
There followed five years of stable and orderly government, but fresh 
revolutions and new financial difficulties precipitated a more drastic form 
of intervention, culminating in the establishment in 1916 of a military 
government. 

Military readers will find particular interest in the story of the eight 

ears of the American Military Government, from 1916 to 1924. Mr. 
Welles gives the forces of occupation, particularly the first governor, 
Admiral Knapp, credit for integrity and ability in carrying out their mission, 
in promoting public works, sanitation, and schools, and generally in im- 
proving the material welfare of the state. But these benefits, Mr. Welles 
thinks, are of “‘infinitesimal importance when compared to the suspicions, 
fears, and hatred to which the Occupation gave rise, throughout the Ameri- 
can continent, and when compared to the lasting hostility towards the 
American people which the Occupation created in the hearts of a great 
number of the Dominican people.” 

The author discusses at some length the policy which the United 
States has pursued toward Latin-America—at times sane and salutary, 
at other times exactly the reverse. He applauds the policy of cooperation 
which has been best exemplified under Secretaries Root and Hughes: 


“Until the moment arrives when the average American ap- 
preciates the fact that friendly cooperation and intercourse, both 
political and commercial, with the other American Republics consti- 
tutes the future safeguard and the fundamental advantage of 
the United States, and until real Pan-Americanism in its broadest 
meaning becomes a vital thing to the average American citizen, no 
healthy established continental policy will ever be maintained, 
and the United States will continue to remain alienated from the 
other Republics of the Hemisphere.’ 


If the ‘average American’”’ would take Mr. Welles’ advice to heart, 
our record in the future would show fewer cases of ineptitude on the part 
of our representatives and agents in Latin-America. It was from Santo 
Domingo, be it recalled, that Mr. Bryan wanted a list of offices under the 
Receiver General that might be filled by ‘‘deserving Democrats.” Per- 
haps it is not surprising that the American Minister to Santo Domingo 
at this time made a sorry showing; though he must be credited with the 
interesting suggestion that baseball was becoming popular in the Dominican 
Republic, and would unquestionably prove ‘“‘a real substitute for the ex- 
citement of revolutions!” 


SEABROOK, W. B. 
The magic island. (972.94 /52382) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; List of drawings; The Voodoo rites; Black sorcery; The tragic 
comedy; Trails winding; From the author’s notebook. 


Book Review Digest: 
First-hand revelations of voodooism, necromancy and black magic 
fill the first part of the book. Mr. Seabrook went to live in the mountain 
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jungles of Haiti with the family of Maman Célie, a voodoo priestess. He 
was initiated into the cult by her. These and other wild, barbaric rites 
he describes, and in the latter part of the book repeats stories of sorcery 
and witchcraft gathered in various circles of Haitian society from the 
most primitive to the most cultured. 


New York Evening Post: 


“The Magic Island” seems to us the best and most thrilling book of 
exploration that we ever have read. Mr Seabrook has investigated Voo- 
dooism, not with the rigid superiority of the average white man delving 
into native lore but humbly, respectfully, as an initiate himself 
se _ done a sensational, vivid and, we believe, an immensely important 
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MORISON, SAMUEL ELIOT 


The Oxford History of the United States 1783-1917. In 2 volumes. 
(973 /52000) 

CONTENTS: Vol. I. Preface; List of maps; The United States in 1790; The North; 
The South; The beginnin ng © of foreign relations; Loyalists and the western problem; Confedera- 
tion and constitution; hington and the new government; Enter Hamilton; Rise of an 
opposition; Washington’s foreign policy; Federalists and Republicans; The crisis in Anglo- 
American relations; The frontier gates swing open; Colonial policy and the public d»main; 
The breach with France; Adams sows and Jefferson reaps; Jeffersonian democracy; Tri li 
and Louisiana; Plots and conspiracies; The four lean kine; Drifting into war; The War of 1812; 
Opposition and peace; The era of good feelings; Anglo-American adjustments; The Monroe 
Doctrine; John Quincy Adams; Andrew Jackson; State rights on and property rights; The northern 
states; Labour and education; Emancipation. Vol The cotton kingdom; Southern 
society; Whigs and Democrats; Jonathan and John; Oregon and the far west; Texas; The 
Mexican War; The compromise of 1850; Progress and Seer: Kansas; The irrepressible 
conflict; Lincoln elected president; Civil ‘War ins; Conditions and considerations; Prepara- 

tion, blockade, and diplomacy; The Union offensive in the west; Antietam and its consequences; 

Inside the lines; Diplomacy and Mier: ory Gettysburg and Chattanooga; The Wilderness 
and the election; Victory; Reconstruction; —— and development; Social evolution; The 
Republican dynasty; Bold Cleveland again; The Spanish War and imperialism; The reign of 
Roosevelt; The big stick; The Taft administration; Woodrow Wilson; Bibliography; Index. 


New York Herald Tribune Books: 


In style and in the use of ideas Mr. Morison has a distinct advantage 
over those writers on American history who have intended their books to 
be used chiefly in the classroom. A practiced and polished writer, as his 
Maritime History of Massachusetts showed, he has here made a successful 
attempt to achieve real literary charm. If there is a good deal of literary 
artifice, it is better to have too much of it than, as in most works of this 
sort, none at all. 


Christian Science Monitor: 

It will certainly stand for many years as the first complete and satis- 
factory treatment of United States history for English readers. For Ameri- 
can students it will occupy a position among the best of their national 
histories; not only accurate, scholarly, and unpartisan, but refreshingly 
individual in its point of view and manner of expression. 


Nation: 


Such criticisms as are to be passed upon the book relate to form more 
than to substance. There is no American history of equal bulk now on 
the market that is as consistently good reading as this one, but this style 
scintillates a little too brightly at times for the serious business that he 
essays, and the polish of his phrases carries a suggestion of artifice. These 
are minor spots on what is really an excellent book, and Professor Morison 
is entitled to his opinions. There are some well-chosen maps to help out 
the text, and an extensive bibliography for those who would read further. 
If the reading of these two volumes p rw not stimulate an interest in Ameri- 
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can history among cultivated Englishmen, the case mer be regarded as hope- 
less, for a more scholarly or attractive attempt to tel the st story of the one 
country for the special benefit of the thinking part of the other is not likely 
soon to be made. 


The American year book. A record of events and p progress, year 
1928. (Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuyler) (973. - 
91 /52370) 

CONTENTS: Preface; Constituent societies and supervisory Board; Contributors- 
Historical: American political history; International relations affecting the United States- 
American government: National government; State government; Municipal government; 
Territories and spheres of influence. Governmental functions: Public finance and taxation; 
Public resources and utilities; Defense and armaments: Military problems of the United 
States.— Military education.—Military and naval pensions.—The United States Veterans’ 
Bureau.—Organization of the Army.—Accomplishments of Army personnel.—Waterways 
and harbors (See also Division VIII).—Organization of the Navy.—Functions of the pery. — 
Naval construction and equipment. —Naval aeronautics.—Naval education.—Cognate socie- 
ties. E and b B and gy “ iculture and allied industries; Mineral 
industries; Manufactures and " transportation. conditions and aims: Immi tion, 
races and population; Social problems and ceaiaiea Labor and labor legislation; Religion 
and religious organizations. Science—principles and ‘application: Mathematics and astron- 
omy; Engineering and construction; — oo yo Chemistry and physics; Biological 
sciences; Medical sciences; Philosophical a and social sciences. The humanities: Literature 
and language; The arts; Education. - 


New York Times Book Review: 

Here, in 892 succinct pages, is a compendium for the year 1928 as it 
unrolled in the United States. The present issue of The American Year 
Book offers, as did its predecessors, a rounded survey of developments in 
America in the arts, the sciences, in social conditions and in the humanities, 
over the space of a year. 

The present issue is the fourth in the present series, a series designed 
to follow the first series, which covered the years from 1910 to 1919, inclu- 
sive. It aims to present a record of the significant events, personalities 
and tendencies of the year, so that the public, authors, men of science and 
editors may have a handy reference book at their collective elbow. The 
editors put it forth in the hope that it may prove stimulating to further 
investigation and study of America. 

The volume, which is uniform in format with its predecessors, includes 
a full statistical treatment as well as complete and systematic biographical 
matter. In addition to an account of the history of 1928, it contains a full 
account of the organization and conduct of the business of the country. 
Its contents range from “‘The Airship and Airplane Technique” to “‘Amer- 
ican fiction,’ from ‘America and the League of Nations and the World 
Court” to “Collegiate Education.” 

As in the case of the three previous issues, the publication has been 
financed by The New York Times, and the work done with the cooperation 
of forty-five learned societies. 


RITCHIE, RoBEerRT WELLES 
The Hell-Roarin’ Forty-Niners. (978 /51763) 

CONTENTS: List of illustrations; Gold Lake; Land of enchanted sleep; Rough and 
ready; Grass valley; The luck of Michael Brennan; Nevada City; Cownieville; The hanging 
of The Tevis-Lippincott duel; Roads to ard strikes; Ishmaelites; The sage 
— ees _ story of Eine Bill; Concerning whizzers; Ghost towns; Album 

portrai 


New York Times Book Review: 


Here is a colorful pageant indeed, colorful and full of wild and vigorous 
movement. Two points stand out from the very first, in this book about 
the California gold rush of 1849; one is the raw mixture of comedy and. 
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tragedy, of blustering courage and craven dishonesty, of the sublime and 

the ridiculous, in that life a1.d that day. The other outstanding point is 

that Mr. Ritchie writes in a style well suited to the character of his pageant. 
He makes the reader feel the scene on the very first page: 


“That yellow ball of light Sweeny through the canvas walls of 
McGhee’s saloon was the only light in the gorge of North Fork for 
fifteen miles east or west—fifteen God-forsaken miles over up-and- 
down trail. The walls of the canon lifted 5,000 feet on either side 
of this glowing spot, not a rifle shot apart.” 


Then on with the picture of the group of men in the saloon at Downie’s 
Flats—some of them were scraping gold to the value of $300 a day out of 
the river rocks with butcher knives! And on with the story of the stranger 
who staggered exhausted into the circle of warmth and light, and led them 
out on the wild trail to the Gold Lake that they never found. That is a 
story of strange excitement and delusion. The story of the young New 
Yorker, Michael Brennan, his life and death, is sheer tragedy. The story 
of the great duel that was fought as the result of the noble efforts of a “‘lady 
reformer” offers a strange blending of humor and pathos, and the story of 
the hanging of another woman, in the same town, is brutal and horrible. 
There are amusing anecdotes of the practical jokes that were the miner’s 
joys. There are many tales of individual quests and portraits of individual 
characters, good and bad. 


SWAN, OLIVER G. editor 
Frontier days. (978/51760) 


CONTENTS: Illustrations; Preface; Introduction; The pioneer: The American ax; 
Some old scouts and their deeds; The old-time fur trade; The Oregon Trail; Kit Carson; Ten- 


nessee’s partner; The antelope; Waiting for the buffalo; An one ero of the Pacific; The tall 


men; The land of gold. The Indian: The Indian—his home; The Blackfeet defy the Crows; 
Various Indian ways; Four days in a medicine lodge; Buffalo Bill and Yellow Hand; Hunting 
the buffalo; Chips from an Indian workshop; Digging in on Beecher’s island; Prairie battle- 
fields; The bad medicine man; Making buffalo robes; Sitting Bull; The Bighorn; Origin of the 
Medicine Pipe; Pike’s Peak or bust. The cowboy: Cattle trails of the prairies; The round-up; 
Origin of the “Bowie knife”; A cattle range at night; The cattle drive; The prairie dog; t 
the cowboy wore; The coming of the rain; The rustlers of Bald Eagle Mountain; Desert trea- 
sure. The bad man: Picturesque road agents of early days; Black bart; Early California 
brigands; The men who tamed the cow-towns; The Pony Express; Stage robbers of the West; 
Billy the Kid; The story of the overland mail; Henry Plummer; The Texas rangers; The Klon- 
dike stamped The h teader: “Camp”; The iliad of Sandy Bar; The bear; The birch- 
bark canoe; The homesteader; The Kansas emigrants; The deadly alkali desert; Jumping a 
claim; Frontier forts and their soldier occupants. 


9 Paraguay 


KOEBEL, W. H. 
Paraguay. (989 /52038) 


CONTENTS: Introduction; The original inhabitants of Peregney The entry of the 
Spaniards; The founding of the colony; The governorship of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca; 

achievements of Domingo Martinez de Irala; Some early governors and colonial develop- 
ments; Events preceding the separation of Paraguay from Rio de la Plata; The Jesuit mission 
establishments; The later colonial period; The dictator Francia; Carlos Antonio Lo) and 
Francisco Solano Lopez; The Paraguayan War; Some salient features of the Republic; The 
Paraguayan of to-day; Physical features; Traffic and development; By river to Paraguay; 
The chief cities of the republic; Immigration and colonies; Paraguayan cattle; Yerba maté 
and tobacco; Timber, fruits and cereals; The trade of Paraguay; Appendix; Illustrations; Index. 


The author presents in a very interesting manner the early history of 
Paraguay and the devastating effects of the ay War 1864-1870. 
The latter ig of the book describes conditions in the Republic at the time 
of the World War when the effects of that struggle were just beginning to 
be felt in South America. The ven oll go segue of the country are 
carefully considered from an English point of view. 
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9 Paraguay (continued) 


The book is interesting in view of the recent difficulty between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. However, ten years have elapsed since this book was printed 
and many ee have taken place in the trade of Paraguay which are 
not covered in this book. _Pe 


9 Philippine Islands 


FORBES, W. CAMERON 
The Philippine Islands. In 2 volumes. (991.4 /51738) 


CONTENTS: Vol. I. Foreword; Illustrations; The Philippine Islands; Early histo 
American occupation; Civil government; Public order; Finances; Justice; Health; Public 
works; Education; Prisons; Various governmental activities; Baguio; Tribal peoples. Vol. 
II. Illustrations; Moros; The church and the state; Attitude of Filipinos; Philippine political 
parties; Philippine assembly; Close of the Taft régime; Régime of the Democratic party; 
Government y oa ; An —— mission; Rehabilitation; The independence move- 
ment; C App Bib Blinoragiy 3 Index. 


This work is an historical account of the development of the Philippine 
Islands during the American occupation. 

The first two chapters are in the nature of an introduction giving a 
very clear general picture of the islands and inhabitants with a resume of 
their history. The author then goes into some detail of the military and 
naval operations incident to the defeat of Spanish forces and the quelling 
of the Philippine insurrection. He describes the workings of the American 
military government until it was terminated in 1902 by the establishment 
of our civil government. 

After a description of the civil government, the author gives in a very 
interesting way an outline of the restoration of public order and the develop- 
ment of the bureaus of finance, justice, health, public works, education and 
prisons, along with various governmental activities, from the time of the 
American occupation until about 1926. 

He then describes the difficulties encountered in the establishment of a 
summer capital at Baguio and the building of roads thereto. He shows the 
opposition developed in the Philippines and in the United States on account 
of the great expense attached to the enterprise and then the reversal of 
a” all when the benefits of the “glorious blunder’ began to be 
realize 

He gives a clear description of the tribal peoples dwelling to a great 
extent on the Moros. He then shows the gradual separation of the church 
from the state without hard feelings on the part of either. 

After an account of the attitude of the Filipinos towards the American 
government, he describes the formation of their political parties, based 
primarily either on independence or annexation. The author’s descrip- 
tion of the inauguration of the Philippine Assembly in 1907 and of its 
workings thereafter in making the laws of the Islands is a real tribute to 
the Filipino. 

He makes a resume of the developments made in the Taft regime 
from 1902 to 1913 during which the islands were administered along non- 
partisan lines and then describes the regime of the Democratic Party from 
1913-1921 along party lines. High public officers were removed, and the 
Filipino Senate took the place of the civil commission which had acted as 
the upper house. This gave great powers to the Filipinos before they were 
ready for it. It caused more or less unsettled conditions which have been 
greatly improved by General Wood. 

The author presents the question of peg: by wm very clearly and 
leaves little doubt in the reader’s mind as to the advisability of granting 
independence in the near future. He also shows that there is great doubt 
as to whether or not the mass of the people want independence in spite of 
their clamor for it. 
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The work is exceptionally well authenticated and the author, W. 
Cameron Forbes, is peculiarly well fitted to state facts and opinions due 
to his long residence in the Islands in various official capacities. 

The book should be read by all officers. ee 


WHITE, Joun R. 


wa and bolos. Fifteen years in the Philippine Islands. (991.4 /- 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Introduction; Illustrations; Soldier and policeman; Pay- 
master or fighting man; Tastes and odors of the tropics; A ball—and some reflections; A modern 
Don Quixote; Genre pictures of the trail; A provincial idyl; A night raid by outlaws; Jungle 
trails; A desperate venture; Deeper in the jungle; A fight on a mountain top; Murder; merri- 
ment, and morals; Cholera in camp; Floods, am woo nag roy epidemics; Disintegration and 
reconstruction; A jungle killing; Dalmacio the egrito; 4 rejudice and cattle stealing; A 
senior inspector’s routine; More routine—including an ad hiking and worse cholera; 
American pirates; The Moro problem; A tragedy of Zamboanga; In the spider's web; Rifle- 
men from mud; Bullets and bees; Life at Cotabato; A Pan alarm; Saved by Cicadas; Datu 
Matabalao; Oriental Eden Isles; Talking for m a | life; Sailing the Sulu Sea; Amok and Jura- 
mentado; Bud Dago; From warrior to warden; A doleful colony; The Iwahig experiment; The 
end of a tropic day; Index. 


This book describes the earlier years of our occupation of the Philip- 
pines, the life of Americans and Filipinos in the province outside the large 
cities, and particularly the work both hazardous and constructive done by 
American officers of the Philippine Constabulary. 

The book is very interesting and well written. It will be of particular 
interest to any officer who has served in the Islands. awe 


DOCUMENTS RECEIVED 


1. Attache Re 


ports. 
2. Current Estimate of the Strategic Situation: Revisions 


3. Miscellaneous 


1. ATTACHE REPORTS 
BELGIUM 
Army: The Belgian Army. 
BRAZIL 


Muuitary Law. Brazil’s new military instruc- 
tion law. (859) 


ENGLAND 
TRAINING: British Army training. (23,687) 


‘FRANCE 
AVIATION: 


(24,063) 


The Air Ministry and the Air 

(14,545-W) 

ARMOURED Cars: Report on armoured car 
demonstration held at Saumur, France, 
November 21, 1928. Platoon of cars as part 
of advance guard for a cavalry b: le; action 
of cars on maki contact ith enemy; 
action re” W) ing attack by advance 

Security on the march for the new 
a cavalry division (French) 
563- 

MOTORIZATION: 
ization of the army. 

War DEPARTMENT: 
War Department. 


‘GERMANY 


MANEUVERS: 1928 
German Army. 


ITALY 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS: Commissioned strength 
cavalry and veterinary corps. 
MILITARY TRAINING: The new regulations for 
the employment of large units in war. (11,192) 
The new regulations for the _— em- 
ployment of the division. (11,199 
pecial courses in pilotage nd aerial 
observation. (11,286) 
ORGANIZATION—COAST ARTILLERY: Detailed 
organization of units of the combatant arms. 
of the Ceast Artillery. (Peace) 
ORGANIZATION—ENGINEERS: Detailed organiza- 
tion of units of several combatant arms. 
Organization of the bridge and lake engineers. 
(Peace) (11,348) 
tailed organization of units of the several 
combat arms. rganization of the railway 
a and regiment. (Peace) (11,330) 
tailed organization A units of several 
combatant arms. O: tion of the combat 
“Beta (Peace) (11,318) 
tailed o: ization of several combatant 
arms. tion of the engineer balloon 
(11,303) 
tailed organization of the Ae oy com- 
batant arms. Organization the radio 
engineers. (Peace) (11,270) 


Present status of the motor- 
(14,363-W) 

Functioning of the French 

(14,421-W) 


maneuvers, Ist Division, 
(9,865) 


ORGANIZATION—MILITIA: The 
employment of the Pacifist 
(11,231) 

Active and militia. 
cre the Royal Finance Guards. 


Active arm: rves and organized militia. 
The highway "militia. (11,321) 

TACTICAL ARTILLERY: Separate 
combat arms. tion of the antiair- 
craft artillery of fire. 

ScHOOLS—INFANTRY: Separa‘ 


JAPAN 
INFANTRY: Report on Japanese infantry regi- 
ment. (3,779) 
t’on at grand 
SPAIN 
ORGANIZATION—CAVALRY: 
the cavalry. (4,322) 
SWEDEN 


TRAINING—MILITARY: Military training, 
rior School, Army War College. (70 


tion and 
litia in war. 


Truck and train transporta- 
maneuvers. (3,729) 


Reorganization of 


2. CURRENT ESTIMATE OF THE 
STRATEGIC SITUATION: REVISIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Economic EstiMATE. 31 December 1928 
BRAZIL 

Comsat EstiMaTE. 1 March 1929 

Economic Estimate. 1 February 1929 
CANADA 

Economic EstIMATE. 15 January 1929 


CHILI 

Economic EstiMaTE. 31 January 1929 
COLOMBIA 

POLITICAL ESTIMATE. 15 February 1929 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Economic Estimate. 15 November 1928 
POLAND 

POLITICAL EsTIMATE. 15 October 1928 
ROUMANIA 

ComBatT EstTIMATE. 1 March 1929 
RUSSIA 

ComBAT EsTIMATE. 1 February 1929 


SWEDEN 
Combat Estimate. 15 March 1929 
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3. MISCELLANEOUS 


ADJUTANT Generals Department: 
AMERICAN BATTLE CASUALTIES 


AMERICAN Electoral Mission, Nicaragua: 
NOTES ON THE NICARAGUAN CANAL 


AMERICAN Library Association: 


LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE 
TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN 


DAY, Clive: 
THE QUESTION OF THE BALKANS 


FIRST Division Historical Section: 

(1) PAPERS ON MISCELLANEOUS RAIDS, May 
and June 1918 

(2) Various Raps By 26TH INFANTRY, March 
to June 1918 

(3) Ramps By 28TH INFANTRY EAsT OF CAN- 
TIGNY, June 1918 

(4) Rat By 3RD BATTALION, 16TH INFANTRY, 
NortTH OF CANTIGNY, July 4, 1918 

(5) PLANS FoR RAIDs BY 16TH AND 18TH IN- 
FANTRY ON RICHECOURT AND REMIERES 
SALIENTS, March 1918 

(6) ReEPporT ON GERMAN RAIDS ON 18TH IN- 
FANTRY, January and March 1918 


G-2, War Department: 


(1) Book Review: The Polish-Russian cam- 

paign, by General Sikorski 

(2) Stupy oF A CONSOLIDATED DEPARTMENT 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. (Translation) 

(3) A GERMAN OPINION ON THE MOTORIZATION 
OF CAVALRY. (Translation) 

(4) MonoGrapPH “A” MOVEMENTS AND SUPPLY 
OF THE GERMAN Ist ARMY DURING AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER 1914, by von Kuhl and von 
Bergman. (Translation) 


GENERAL Service Schools Library: 


(1) BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIAL ON THE 
LoYALists (TORIES) IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 
AR 
(2) CavaLry Rarps (Civil War) 
(3) RECENT ARTICLES ON DOMESTIC FINANCE 
(4) Inpex To G.S.S. ProspLems: 1919- 
1920 To 1927-1928 


GIBBONS, Dr. Herbert Adams: 
GENERAL ASPECT OF THE WORLD SITUATION. A 
lecture 
GILCHRIST, Colonel Harry L.: 
A CompaRATIVE Stupy oF War Cas- 
UALTIES FROM GAS AND OTHER WEAPONS, 1928 
GROLIER Research Bureau: 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 


HEADQUARTERS 6th Corps Area: 
NoTes ON TRAINING IN DEFENSE AGAINST 
AIRCRAFT 
KELLY, T. Howard: 


Wuy GENERAL EDWARDS WAS SENT HOME. 
ws Magazine, October and November 
) 


KESLER, L. W.: 
OIL AND GAS RESOURCES OF KANSAS, 1927 


KNIGHT, A. B., Captain British Army: 
British ARMY TRAINING. Early days with the 
experimentary armoured force 
PANAMA Canal Department: 
ATHLETIC MEET AND TRANSPORTATION SHOW, 
December 1928 
SHOTWELL, James T.: 
LOCARNO AND THE BALKANS 


SOCIETY of the 3rd Division: 

THE AMERICAN 3RD DIVISION IN THE SECOND 
BATTLE OF THE MARNE, by General L. De 
Mondesir 

SUPERINTENDENT of Public Documents: 

War DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 

FiscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE, 30 1930 
WAR Department: 
Starr OFFICERS FIELD MANUAL, CHAPTER 3 
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iv 
PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


EXPLANATIONS 


This Section lists all periodicals regularly received in the Library. Current issues are 
found in the racks of the reading room; back numbers are filed preparatory to binding and may 
be obtained upon request at the circulation desk. In general all periodicals received are bound 
and accessioned as volumes are completed; bound volumes are shelved in the Periodical Section 
of the stack rooms and are available for circulation. 

RCMW No. 30 (September 1928) contains the complete data concerning each periodical 
currently received, including a brief survey of its purposes and contents and a list of the 
ments regularly carried. 

An * means that the periodical is newly added to the Library subscription list and is 
entered for the first time in this issue. Frequency of publication is shown by abbreviations in 
curves, as (bm) for bimonthly, (q) for quarterly. Foreign publications are in italic. 

Most of these periodicals are indexed in one or more of the Periodical Indexes listed in 
Group 10—generally under subject and author headings. The RCMW indexes all military 
(Group 1) periodicals, as indicated below; and, a indexes articles of military interest 
from all the other periodicals even though the contents of the latter publications are cove: 
by other periodical indexes. The index publications, if any, covering each periodical listed 
are shown in brackets, abbreviated as follows: 


CMC—Current Magazine Contents 
ININ—International Index to Periodicals 
RCMW—Review of Current Military Writings 
RG—Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 


1. Army and Navy 


American Rifleman (m) [RCMW] 

Army and Navy Courier (m) [RCMW] 

Army and Navy Journal (w) [RCMW] 

Army and Navy Register (w) [RCMW] 

Army List and Directory (bm) 

*Army Medical Bulletin |RCMW] 

Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (British) (w) [RCMW] 
Army Ordnance (bm) [RCMW] 

Army Quarterly (q) (British) |RCMW] 

Boletin del Ejercito (m) (Cuban) [RCMW] 

Cavalry Journal (q) |RCMW) 

Cavalry Journal (q) (British) [RCMW] 

Chemical Warfare (m) [RCMW] 

Coast Artillery Journal (m) [RCMW] 

Current Estimate of the Stategic Situation (current) |RCMW] 
Field Artillery Journal (bm) [RCMW] 

Fighting Forces (q) (British) [|RCMW] 

Heerestechnik (m) (German) [|RCMW] 

Infantry Journal (m) [RCMW] 

Information Bulletin (Navy Department) (m) [RCMW] 
Intelligence Summary (War Department) (bw) [RCMW] 
Journal of Royal Artillery (q) (British) [|RCMW] 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (q) (British)[RCMW] 
Mailing List of the General Service Schools (q) [RCM W] 
Marine Corps Gazette (q) [RCMW] 

Militér-Wochenblatt (w) (German) [|RCMW] 

Military Engineer (bm) [RCMW] 

Military Surgeon (m) [RCMW] 

Naval Institute Proceedings (m) [RCMW] 

Pointer (bw) [RCMW] 

Press Review (w) (War Department) 

Quartermaster Review (bm) |[RCMW] 
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Recruiting News (sm) [RCMW] 
Remount (q) [RCMW] 

Review of Current Military Writings (q) (General Service Schools) 
Revue d’ Artillerie (m) (French) [RCMW 

Revue de Cavalerie (bm) (French) [RCM W] 

Revue d’Infanterie (m) (French) [RCMW] 

Revue Militaire Francaise (m) (French) [RCMW] 

Royal Engineers Journal (q) (British) [RCMW] 

Royal Tank Corps Journal (m) (British) [RCM W] 

Signal Corps Bulletin (q) [RCMW] 

Speedometer (U.S. Army) (m) [RCMW] 

U.S. Air Services (m) [RCMW] 

Wissen und Wehr (m) (German) [RCMW] 


2. Automotive, Aeronautic and Engineering 


Aero Digest (m) [RCMW] 
Airports (m) [RCMW] 
Automotive Abstracts (m) 
Automotive Industries (w) 
Aviation (w) 

*Engineering News Record (m) 
U.S. Air Services (m) [RCMW] 


3. Books and Book Reviews 


Book Review Digest (m) 

Booklist (m) 

Bookman (m) [RG] 

Cumulative Book Index (m) 

Library of Congress: New Books (current) 

New York Herald Tribune Books (w) 

New York Times Book Review “4 

Public Documents Catalogue (m 

Saturday Review of Literature tw) {RG] [CMC} 


4. Current Affairs 


(National and International) 
American Journal of International Law (q) [ININ] 
Asia (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Current Estimate of the Strategic Situation (current) [RCMW] 
Current History (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Data Sheet of the Key Men of America (3 times a week) 
Foreign Affairs (q) [CMC] [RG] 
Foreign Policy Association: Information Service (bw); Weekly 
News Bulletin (w) 
Information Bulletin (Navy Department) (m) [RCMW] 
Intelligence Summary (bw) [RCMW] 
International Conciliation (m) [ININ] [RG] 
League of Nations Publications (m) 
Literary Digest (w) [RG] 
Living Age (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Nation (w) [CMC] [RG] 
National Republic (m) [CMC] 
Outlook (w) [CMC] [RG] 
Review of Reviews (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Round Table (q) (British) [ININ] 
(m) [CMC] [RG] 
im 
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“Trend of Affairs’ (w) (British) 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlet (m) [CMC] [RG] 
World’s Work (m) [CMC] [R 


5. Education 


Educational Review (m) [CMC] [RG] 

Journal of the National Education Association (m) |RG| 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (q) [RG] 

School and Society (w) [RG] 


6. History and Geography 


American Historical Review (q) [CMC] [RG] 
American Journal of International Law (q) [ININ] 
Annals of Iowa (q), 

Asia (m) [CMC] [RG] 

Historical Outlook (m) [ININ] 

Journal of American History (q) 

Mississippi Valley Historical (q) {ININ] 
National Geographic (m) 

National Republic (m) [CMC] 


7. Library 


Army War College—Library Accessions (m) 
Coast Artillery School Library Notes (q) 
Infantry School Library Bulletin (m) 
Libraries (m) [RG] 

Library Journal (sm) [RG] 

Naval War College—Library Bulletin (m) 


8. Literary and General 


American Legion (m) 

American Magazine (m) [CMC] [RG] 
American Mercury (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Atlantic Monthly (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Century (m) [CMC] [RG] 

Collier’s (w) [CMC] [RG] 

Forum (m) [CMC] [RG] 

Harper’s Magazine (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Illustrated London News (w) (British) 
Liberty (w) [CMC] 

L’ Illustration (w) (French) {ININ] 

New York Herald Tribune Magazine (w) 
New York Times Magazine (w) 

North American Review (m) [CMC] [RG] 
Saturday Evening Post (w) [CMC] [RG] 
Scribner’s (m) [CMC] [RG] 

Yale Review (q) [CMC] [RG] 


9. Newspapers 


Chicago Tribune (d) 

Kansas City Journal-Post (d) 
Kansas City Star (d) 

Kansas City Times (d) 
Leavenworth Times (d) 

New York Herald Tribune (d) 
New York Times (d) 

United States Daily (d) 
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10. Periodical Indexes 


Current Magazine Contents (m) 

International Index to Periodicals (5 times a year) 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (m) 

Review of Current Military Writings (q) (General Service Schools) 


11. Science 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(bm) [RG 

Natural Gas (m) 

Political Science Quarterly (q) [RG] 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science (sa) [ININ] 

Scientific American (m) [CMC] [RG] 


12. Sports 


Sportsman (m) 
Spur (sm) 


13. United States Government 


Army List and Directory (bm) 
Congressional Record (d) 
Federal Reserve Bulletin (m) 
Panama Canal Record (w) 
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PERIODICAL, LITERATURE 


VeA. Selected Articles from Current Periodicals.................... oa 


V-B. Subject Index to Periodical Literature 
V-C. Translations of Foreign Articles 


EXPLANATION 
(V) of the RCMW indexes periodicals received by Library 


This section 
to include articles of professional interest. 
interest from the other magazines received 
of these are covered in other 


odicals received are indexed in one of the three periodical 
indexes taken by the Library: oe Guide to Periodical Liter 


Most of the non-military 


dditionally included are articles 
by the Library, even though the general contents 


military 


ature; Current Magazine Con- 


tents; and International Index to Periodicals. These should be consulted for articles of 


fessional and collateral interest contained in 
The field of current events, for example, can 
index periodicals indicated as covering the ma: 
pegs | and supplementing this by a similar — 


n this field contained in the mi 


ed from each. 


riodicals other than the military publications. 

fully researched or studied by consulting the 

azines in the Current Affairs group (see page 
ion of this section of the RCMW for articles 


The first part of this ection CUR) let lists = military 


odicals indexed and the articles 
selected articles. 


The second part WB) constitutes a subject index to these 


select 
The third (V-C) presents translations of important Seaesrtiemes articles. 


SELECTED ARTICLES 
From current periodicals 


EXPLANATIONS 
The [evtedionts from which articles have been selected are listed in alphabetic seq 


a ir 


ex is given below. The ceveral issues of each periodical are 


ged in 


are arran 
order. Entries under each date give, in the order indicated: full titles, including secondary; 
translated titles; the author; and explanatory matter or digest. 


Articles ” military interest appearing in the poet cong publications are grouped under 


number 41, 


ARMY AND Navy Co! 


. ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL 


4. ARMY AND Navy REGISTER 
5. ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FoRCE GAZETTE 


(BRITISH) 


6. ARMY ORDNANCE. 


ARMY QUARTERLY (BRITISH) 


BOLETIN DEL EJERCITO (CUBAN).................. 
. CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


QUARTERMASTER REVIEW. 


CAVALRY JOURNAL (BRITISH) 
CHEMICAL WARFARE. 


. RECRUITING NEWS. 


2. Coast ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL.... 
FIGHTING FoRCES (BRITISH).. 
NFANTRY JOURNAL 


[INFORMATION BULLETIN (NAVY DEPART- 


INT) 
INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY (WAR DEPART- 
T. 


20. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


(BRITISH) 


Page Indox 


. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 


INSTITUTION (BRITISH) 


. MARINE Corps GAZETTE 


. MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (GERMAN) 
MILITARY ENGINEER. 


MILITARY SURGEON 
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2. ARMY AND NAVY COURIER 


March 1929 
(1) Rapio THE WorLp War. General J.G. 
Harbord 


3. ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


5 January 1929 
(1) HEARING ON MUNITIONS MANUFACTURE 
NNED. Hon. John H. Morin, Chairman, 
House Military Committee 
(2) PLAN CHANGE IN West PoINT REQUIRE- 


MENTS 
(3) Report Army Funp Bitt. (War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1920) 
19 January 1929 
(4) Arms TaRirr URGED 
(5) Pacirist PROPAGANDA NATIONAL 
DEFENSE SCORED BY PREss. (Editorial) 
(6) Coast DEFENSE DEADLOCK a) 
(7) Mororize 34TH INFANTRY 
9 February 1929 
(8) BLuE Untrorm Facinc-CLoTH DECISION 


ADE 
(9) Munitions STatus OUTLINED 
16 March 1929 
(10) West Pornt PROGRESS IN 127 YEARS 
OUTLINED. Major _ Wm. R. Smith, 
Superintendent U.S.M.A 


,* ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 


5 January 1929 

(1) RecuLarR Army Suppresses Riot 

(2) SpeciaL CouRSES IN MESS MANAGEMENT 
23 March 1929 

(3) CHEMICAL Troops WITH A MECHANIZED 


RCE 
(4) Pactrist Cuecks C.M.T.C. PuBLicity 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE GAZETTE 
(BRITISH) 


27 December 1928 


(1) Unrrep States DEFENCE. (Editorial) 

(2) THE DEFENCE OF BOWLER BRIDGE: A StuDY 
IN Minor Tactics. By “Oak Leaf” The 
Second Dream (continued); Chapter III 
(continued ) 

3 January 1929 

(3) THe APGHAN RISING 

(4) THE NEw GERMAN ARMOURED Suir. Gun- 
power and radius 

(5) THe Army IN 1928. (Editorial) 

(6) THE DEFENCE OF BOWLER BRIDGE: A 
Stupy In Minor Tactics. By “Oak Leaf’ 
The Second Dream (continued); Chapter IV 

10 January 1929 

(7) MBCHANISATION IN 1929: BritisH PLANs. 
Major W.E. deB. Whittaker 

(8) THE DEFENCE oF BOWLER BRIDGE: A Stupy 
IN Minor Tactics. By “Oak Leaf” The 
Second Dream (continued); Chapter IV 
(continued ) 

24 January 1929 

Ma MapPING THE WoRLD. The sco} 

ying methods. By “Argon’ 

(10) 0) BELGIAN Army REFORM 

31 January 1929 

(11) A Srupy or PARTHIAN WARFARE. Past 

models for an armoured force. Colonel E.G. 


7 February 1929 
on 3 Tue SPANISH REVOLT. Also The Spanish 
military revolt. (Editorial) 
(13) THe AFGHAN TROUBLES 


scope of aerial 


(14) A Srupy oF PARTHIAN WARFARE. 
els for an armoured force. (II) Colpnet 
E.G. Hamilton 
14 February 1929 
(15) FRENCH MILITARY AERONAUTICS: THE 
REORGANIZATION. Major W.E. deB. Whittaker 
21 February 1929 
(16) AN EXPERIMENTAL LiGHt TANK MARCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
(17) EXPENDITURE ON THE ROYAL AIR 
(18) THe Starr CoLLEGE: NEw EXAMINATION 
Papers. Major G.W. Redway 
28 February 1929 
(19) Reserve STAFF OFFICERS IN FRANCE 
(20) THe FATE oF THE SPANISH ARTILLERY 
(21) THe AFGHAN TROUBLES 
(22) THe ARMy ESTIMATES FOR 1929-30 
(23) THe ImpoRTANCE OF MILITARY INVEN- 
tions. Colonel J.F.C. ler 
7 March 1929 
(24) BONAPARTE AND MECHANISED War. I— 
The maltreated principles of war. B.H. 
Liddell Hart 
(25) THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN 1929 
(26) Tue ARMy ESTIMATES IN PARLIAMENT 
(27) MILITARY AERONAUTICS. (Editorial) 


. ARMY ORDNANCE 


January-February 1929 

(1) ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. T.J. Smith 

(2) AMMUNITION RESEARCH. G.C. Hale 

(3) EFFICIENCY OF ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. A 
Adelman 

(4) NITROCELLULOSE AND SMOKELESS POWDER. 
Fred Olsen 

(5) DESIGN OF ARTILLERY Fuzes. G.E. 

(6) os ae HAND GRENADES. Wm. A. 


(7) Powper. G.C. Tibbitts 


- ARMY QUARTERLY (BRITISH) 


January 1929 


(1) EpirortaL: Epucation System, U.S. ARMY 

(2) More MARNE THROUGH GERMAN SPEC- 
TACLES. (Review of Part II of Das Marne- 
drama, 1914) 

(3) FRANCE AND BELGiuM, 1915. (Review of 
Edmonds: Military Operations, Vol. 1V. France 
and Belgium, 1915. Part II) 

(4) THe FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. (Review of: Les 
Armees Francaises dans la Grande Guerre. 
Tome viii. La Campagne d’Orient {Dar- 
danelles et Salonique.}) 

(5) Tae Air Exercises. Major Oliver Stewart 

(6) IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARMOURED FOoRCE 
TRAINING. By “Otac” 

(7) Tue Irish Free State Army. Lieut.- 
Colonel E.G. Hart 

(8) Some OF WELLINGTON’S STRATEGICAL PRoB- 
LEMS, 1812. Major-General Sir W. D. Bird 

@. Lost ARMIES: II. DESTRUCTION DUE TO 

DEFECTIVE INTELLIGENCE SERVICES. Colonel 
Sir Harold Percival 
(10) TO THE MEMORY OF COLONEL 
R. HENDERSON. Alexander Smirnoff 
an Way ARE NATIONS ARMED? Way SHOULD 
THEY DisaRM? Why po Not THEY? By 
“Festina Lente” 

(12) THe INFANTRY ANTI-TANK WEAPON. 

fone Sir Hereward Wake 
3) WINTER TACTICS IN THE FINNISH ARMY. 


20TH OF 
George 


BER, 1897). Lieut.-General 
MacMunn 
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| 
q 
Hamilton 
ajor &. oison ewman 
(14) THe StTorMING OF DARGAI 
4 


(15) pony oF LEADERS AND INSTRUC- 
TORS THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. Major 
Kendal 


8. BOLETIN DEL EJERCITO (CUBAN) 
November 1928 


(1) COMBATE DE PERALEJO, 13 DE JULIO DE 
1895. he battle of Peralejo, 13 July 1895.] 
General Manuel Piedra Martel. (Describes 
an action where 800 Cubans put to flight 

4,000 Spaniards) 

(2) *CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBA. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban ba, General José 
Miro y Argenter. (Vol. Il: Campaigns of the 


west) 

(3) La Ruta DEL GENERAL ANTONIO MACEO 
Y GRAJALES, desde su desembarco en Cuba 
hasta su union a las fuerzas de Oriente. [The 
route of General Antonio Maceo y Grajales 
from his disembarkation in Cuba until his 
union with the Eastern forces.] (A report to 
the staff rendered by a commision presided 
over by Major Ramon Cabrales y Nescolarde. 
Gives map.) 


December 1928 


(4) ALGUNOS EPISODIOS DE GUERRA 
1868-78. “El héroe de Palo § Seco,” por Dr. 
E. Luaces; Asalto por Inglesito,’ 
Sr. Eduardo Caldés, con notas historicas del 
Capitan A.G. Quijano. [Some episodes of the 
War of 1868-7 “The hero of Palo Seco,” 
by Dr. E. Luaces; “The assault of the ‘Little 
Englishman’,” by Senor Eduardo Caldes, 
with historical notes by Captain A.G. Quijano.]| 

(5) BrBLioGRAFIA HIsToRICA CUBANA. [A 
historical biography of Cuba.] Sr. Domingo 
Figarola Caneda 

(6) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE Cusa. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban War.! General José Miro y 


Argenter 
January 1929 

(7) HAZANA DE UN CUBANO EN LOS EJERCITOS 
DE NAPOLEON. [Deeds of a Cuban in the 
armies of Napoleon.}] Dr. Benigno Souza. 
(An account of the exploits of José Dominguez, 
a Cuban mulatto, moerely referred to as 
Hercules. He distinguished himself at Arcola, 
at Aboukir, at the Pyramids, and at Acre. 
He was promoted to chief of squadron for 
valor on the field at Aboukir. Mentioned by 
Thiers, Delacroix, Mason and others.) 

(8) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBA. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban War.| General José Miro y 
Argenter. (The campaign in the west: 
Cacarajicara. ) 


. CAVALRY JOURNAL 
January 1929 

(1) Horses AND HORSEMANSHIP IN GERMANY- 
Captain Alfred 

(2) “RIDE AND 
Captain A.H. Norton 

(3) 1928 OLympic JUMPING CouRSE. Captain 
W.B. Bradford 

(4) MISSION OF THE CAVALRY SCHOOL WITH 
COMMENTS ON MODERN CAVALRY AND CAV- 

ALRY La Colonel R.J. Fleming 

(5) “THe Master’s Eve FAtTetH THE Ox.” 
Major | Grove Cullum 

(6) FaLL Horse SHows 


10. CAVALRY JOURNAL (BRITISH) 
January 1929 


SHOEING. Lieut. Colonel 
itken 


(2) Some EXPERIENCES OF LIGHT S1x-WHEELERS 
WITH THE 1st CAVALRY BRIGADE. Part II 


PARTNERSHIP. 


March, 1929 


(3) Some MILITARY FALLACIES AND FACTS. 
Colonel H.C. Wylly 

4) Sgypuitz. (Part I) Major Oskar Teichman 
5) THe CONFEDERACY’S GREATEST CAVALRY- 
MAN. Captain E.W. Sheppard 


11. CHEMICAL WARFARE 
15 December 1928 


(1) By-Propucts oF CHEMICAL WARFARE. 
Major General Amos A. Fries 
(2) SMoKE? Captain W.W. Wise 


15 January 1929 
(3) Gas AND SMOKE FROM AIRPLANES. Captain 
W.W. Wi 


(4) THat Poisonous GREEN GAs (CHLORINB) 
(5) Gas! Staff Sergeant James R. Sanders 


15 February 1929 
(6) 1 THE APPLICATION OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 
A HANIZED FORCE. Major J.M. 
Wainwright 


(7) Mortar Smoke. Lt. Col. Bruce Palmer 

(8) CHEMICAL WARFARE PROTECTION AS AP- 
PLIED TO COAST ARTILLERY FIXED DEFENSES. 
Major T.C. Cook 

15 March 1929 

(9) THe Use or Tear Gas AGAINST SEMI- 
CIVILIZED PEOPLES 

(10) REGULAR ARMY TRAINING IN CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 

(11) Discussion OF A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
Supply OF CHEMICAL WARFARE PROTECTIVE 
APPARATUS FROM THE BASE DEPOT TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL AT THE FRONT 

(12) CHEMICAL POSSIBILITIES IN THE CONTROL 
OF THE CHINESE SITUATION 


12. COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


January 1929 
(1) THe Pipes OF PEACE. 
Hes 
(2) ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF COAST 
ARTILLERY 


(3) COLONIAL Forts OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
(4) MORALE IN ARMIES. Major F.A. House 


February 1929 
(5) Coast ARTILLERY Boarp. 


Major Sherman 


Colonel W.E. 


ole 
(6) Firtnc DATA FoR’ ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN 
BATTERIES. Major J.C. Haw 
(7) EARLY Coast ForTIFICATIONS 
(8) MILITaRY SITUATION % FRANCE’S AFRICAN 
CoLonigs. Lieut 
March 


(9) ATTRIBUTES OF EFFICIENCY. A treatise on 
the mobile antiaircraft gun battery. Captain 
B. F. Harmon 

(10) SPOTTING AND PLOTTING FOR ANTIAIRCRAFT 
ARTILLERY. (From the Aberdeen tests) 

(11) BattLes AROUND CHATTANOOGA. I— 
The general situation. Major E.B. Dennis. 
II—Shortening the line of communications. 
Major E.B. Colladay. I11—Operation 
limina: to battle of Missionary Ri 
Major R.B. Colton. IV—The battle of 
sionary Ridge. Major F. Babcock. V— 
Comments. 


14. FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


January-February 1929 
(1) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF MOTOR. 
VEHICLES. Captain M.R. Cox 
(2) OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY 
(3) Past, PRESENT 
Future. General Herr (French Army) 
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14, FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL—cont’d 


(4) NATIONAL GUARD NoTEs: SERVICE SCHOOLS 
AND THE NATIONAL GUARD 
March-April 1929 
(5) THE DEVELOPMENT AND TACTICAL EmpLoy- 
MENT OF PoRTEE ARTILLERY. Captain Town- 
send Heard 
(6) RECONNAISSANCE: GIVE ME A_ HORSE. 
Captain C.G. Benham 
(7) Processinc. Colonel Harry G. Bishop 
15. FIGHTING FORCES (BRITISH) 
January 1929 
(1) THE NEED FOR GENERALSHIP 
(2) THe RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Major A.R. Godwin-Austin 
(3) ENGLAND IN DEFEAT. (Norman conquest) 
Lieut.-Commander R.D. King-Harman 
(4) MENTAL TESTS IN THE ARMY. By an 
Education Officer 


17. INFANTRY JOURNAL 
January 1929 
(1) Wuat ts StratTEGy? Colonel C.M. Bundel 
(2) THE New Licut TANK MAKEs A 144-MILE 
Roap Marcu. Captain John K. Christmas 
ALOFT AND ALOW. Major 
UC. Ben 
(4) THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
-T. Riviere 
(5) River Crossincs. Lieutenant B.E. Thur- 


Brevet 


Captain 


ston 

(6) THE INFANTRY CALIBER .30 MACHINE GUN 
Mount AGAINST GROUND TARGETS. Captain 
Robert A. Case 

(7) A THREE-WEEKS TEST OF MACHINE GUN 
TRAINING AND TECHNIQUE. Captain J. 
Lawton Collins 

(8) ReTrosPect. Major Frank B. Jordan 

(9) ARMIES. Captain Elbridge Colby 

(10) THE ,ARMY OFFICER AND “WHAT PRICE 
Gory.” Major William E. Brougher 

(11) PossIBILITIES IN CHEMICAL WARFARE. 
Lieutenant Robert E. Sadtler 

February 1929 

(12) THE SPiRIT OF THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY. 
Major General Amos A. Fries 

(13) MACHINE GUNS AS AN AID TO THE SCHEME 
OF MANEUVER. Lieut. Colonel Walter C. 
Short 

(14) ABRAHAM LINCOLN, DouGHBoy. 
James P. Murphy 

(15) Motors For Lieut. Colonel 
M.H. Thomlinson 

(16) ls Our Army Post System SuiTep TO 
Our NEEDS? Colonel P.L. Miles; Captain 
Chas. J. Sullivan 

(17) ANTITANK DEFENSE. Major Sereno E. 


Captain 


rett 
(18) COORDINATION OF SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 


WITHIN THE Division. Major H.C. Ingles 
(19) A.W.0.L.—DESERTION. Colonel W.H. 
Waldron 
(20) Armies. Captain Elbridge Colby 
(21) ~ aga ECT: ANTIETAM. Major Frank B. 
ordan 


(22) AuromaTic RIFLE SUGGESTIONS 

(23) Is STRATEGY 

(24) THE Prospects FoR PEACE 

(25) SHOULD ARMy SCHOOLS GRANT DEGREES 

March 1929 

(26) Is THE Stupy or Miuitary History 
WortH WHILE? Colonel C.M. Bundel 

(27) SHips ON THE BATTLEFIELD. Major C.C. 

nson 

428) AN ADVANCE GUARD ACTION OF 1914. 

Lieut. Colonel Ward L. Schrantz 


TRAINING Tyros. Ist Lieutenant LeRoy 
W. Yarborough 


RETROSPECT: FREDERICKSBURG. Major 

(31) THe Weak Sport IN MILITARY PROGREss. 
Major Ralph E. Jones 

(32) A CERTAIN TENDENCY IN BRITISH MILI- 
TARY History. Lieutenant Burgo D. Gill 


18. INFORMATION BULLETIN (NAVY DE- 
PARTMENT) 


December 1928 
(Chile and Peru) 


(1) Cute: General description; population: 
neral characteristics of the people, and 
oo nguage; relations between Chile and the 
United States; political estimate; economic 
estimate; commercial aviation; military esti- 
mate; naval estimate 
(2) Peru: General description; population, 
general characteristics of the people, and 
language; relations between Peru and the 
United States; political estimate; economic 
estimate; commercial aviation; military esti- 
mate; naval estimate 
(3) CHILE AND Peru: War between Chile and 
Peru, 1879-1883; Tacna-Arica dispute; Chil- 
ean-Peruvian accord 
January 1929 


(4) ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS: _ General 
notes; British Parliamentary debates on 
Anglo-French Pact; British press comment; 
naval rivalry between United States and 
Great Britain 

(5) MARITIME RIGHTS IN TIME OF WAR: Free- 
dom of the seas; Resolution by Senator Reed 
on Sea supremacy and neutral rights; Freedom 
of the seas; Sea supremacy versus Freedom of 
the seas 

(6) THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES TO A SEA 
POWER OF THE FIRST RANK 

(7) STATEMENT OF JAPANESE VICE MINISTER 
OF MARINE COMMENTING ON THE U.S, CRUISER 


BILL 
(8) FRENCH AIR MINISTER STATES PLANS FOR 
REORGANIZATION OF AERONAUTICS 


February 1929 


(9) GERMANY’s NEW Navy: The armored 
vessel; Description of Ersatz Preussen; British 
press comment; French press comment on 
General Groener’s statement 

(10) IraLy’s PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEVELOP- 


MENT 

(11) Revative CapitaL SuHie STRENGTH— 
GREAT BRITAIN-UNITED STATES 

(12) RELATIVE STRENGTH IN MODERN CRUISERS 

(13) OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLEET— 
SPRING, 1929 

(14) Coast WARFARE 

(15) REPORT ON NICARAGUAN ELECTIONS 


19. SUMMARY (WAR DE- 
PARTMENT) 


January 1929 
a) ayo: A Brier REVIEW OF THE YEAR 
(2) GERMANY: GERMAN-POLISH BOUNDARY QUES- 
TION 
(3) POLAND: PRESENT INTERNAL POLITICAL 
SITUATION 
(4) JapAN: IMPERIAL GRAND MANEUVERS 
18 January 1929 
(5) British EMPIRE: FoREIGN RELATIONS 
(6) YUGOSLAVIA: KING ALEXANDER ASSUMES 
DICTATORIAL POWERS 
(7) JAPAN: THE PLACE OF THE EMPEROR IN THE 
JAPANESE NATION 
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(8) FRANCE: PRESENT SITUATION IN THE ARMY 
1 February 1929 
(9) British EMPIRE: THE AFGHAN REVOLUTION 
(10) FRANCE: THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME 
an LaTIN AMERICA: THE PAN-AMERICAN 
ONFERENCE ON CONCILIATION AND ARBITRA- 
(12) FIELD ARTILLERY OF PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 
ARMIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
15 February 1929 
(13) IraALy: System or CIviL MOBILIZATION 
(14) GERMANY: DEFINITE STEPS TOWARD FINAL 
LIQUIDATION OF THE WORLD WAR 
(15) JAPAN: JAPANESE POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
CHINA POLICY 
(16) Russia: THE LABOR-PEASANT (RED) ARMY 
oF Russia 
(17) Spain: REORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY 
1 March 1929 
as) y | EMPIRE: INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZA- 
—A PHASE OF NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 
(9) Europe: THE LITVINOV PROTOCOL 
(20) GERMANY: PROGRESS OF REPARATIONS 


(21) AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN NEW CHINA 
15 March 1929 

(22) BritisH EMPIRE: ECONOMIC DEFENSE 

(23) Spain: THE NEw Army REVOLT 

(24) ITaLy: NAVAL Po.icy 

(25) NICARAGUAN CANAL PROJECT 


20. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


(BRITISH) 
January 1929 

(1) Tactics oF ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES. 
Colonel C.N.F. Broad 

(2) Dogs RapIio TELEPHONY OFFER A PossIBLE 
SOLUTION TO THE MAIN ARTILLERY PROBLEM 
OF = Day? (Part I) Lieut. Colonel A.F. 

Brooke 

(3) BATTERY TACTICAL TRAINING. Lieut. 
Colonel E. C. Anstey 

(4) THE REAL BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
AFGHANISTAN. Lieutenant General Sir 
George MacMunn 

(5) LouisBpourG 1745 AND 1758, AND ae. 
RETROSPECT. Major General J.C. Dalto 

(6) TANK PROBLEMS PAST AND FUTURE. Major 
Justrow, German Army. (Translated from 
the Militér-Wochenblatt, 25 September 1928, 
by Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson.) 


21. JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED 


SERVICE INSTITUTION (BRITISH) 
February 1929 

(1) MECHANIZED WARFARE IN ASIA. Major 
L.V.S. Blacker 

(2) WEaprons OLD AND NEw. Major-General 
Sir W.D. Bird 

(3) THE INFLUENCE OF GROUND ON MODERN 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. (Lecture) Major- 
General C.P. Deedes 

(4) THE TRAINING OF AN INFANTRY BATTALION. 
Lieut.-Colonel W.V. Nicholson 

(5) ORGANIZATION BY THREES. Brigadier O.C. 

t 


rret 

(6) AiR PHoTo-SuRvVEYING. Colonel H. St.J. 
L. Winterbotham 

(7) THe Work OF THE BRITISH NAVY IN THE 
Far East. (Lecture) Captain L.D.I. Mac- 
Kinnon 

(8) Alin CO-OPERATION WITH THE Army. Flight 
Lieutenant J.A. McDonald 

(9) MopERN ARMIEs. A translation from the 
German of General von Seeckt 

(10) THE ELIMINATION OF INFANTRY. Major 
G.W. Redway 


March, 1929 


ay) OPERATIONS OF THE ITALIAN 
Lysia. Lieut -Colonel A.G. 
Coppi, Italian Military Attaché in London 
(12) GERMANY: GERMAN DEFENCE POLICY 
(13) BELGruM: ARMY REORGANIZATION 
14) FRANCE: NEW INFANTRY MANUAL 
15) UNITED STATES: REORGANIZATION OF THE 
CAVALRY 


22. MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


December 1928 
(1) SAVANAH—1778. Brigadier General George 
ichards, U.S.M.C. 


(2).¢ ON THE IstHMUS—1885. Colonel H.C. 
Reisinger, U.S.M.C. 

(3) ComBat REPORTS OF OPERATIONS IN 

NICARAGUA. U.S. Marine Corps Head- 


quarters 
(4) ANNUAL ReEpoRT OF AIRCRAFT SQUAD- 
raed BRIGADE. Major Ross E. Rowell, 


U. Cc 

(5) INFANTRY AIR COMMUNICATION. Captain 
Francis E. Pierce, M.C. 

(6) Motor TRANSPORTATION FOR EXPEDITION- 
Lieutenant Vernon E. Megee, 


March 1929 


(7) COMBAT OPERATIONS IN NICARAGUA. U.S. 
Marine Corps—Division of Operations and 
Training 

(8) MarcH Security BusH WARFARE. 
Major Ralph S. Keyser, U.S.M.C. 


23. MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (GERMAN) 


18 October 1923 


(1) ORDEN UN EHRENZBICHEN. [Decorations 
and badges.} (A philosophical discussion of 
the meaning and purpose of decorations and 
how they are awarded in the German Army) 

(2) KRIEGSWIRTSCHAFT UND VERKEHR WAH- 
REND DES WELTKRIEGES . (I) [War industry 
and transportation during the World War.] 
Oberst Kalbfus. (For translated summary 
see page 159) 

(3) TRUPPENKAVALLERIE. [Divisional cavalry.] 
(With the introduction of the one year term 
of service, the French cavalry went through 
a drastic reorganization. Although provision 
was made for the formation of five modern 
cavalry divisions, not so much was done for 
the divisional cavalry. In each corps area 
there is a colonel in charge of cavalry instruc- 
tion who commands all the training platoons 
—— the divisional cavalry, each 
platoon being commanded by a lieutenant 
who also supervises the instruction of reserve 
officers, volunteers and reservists. Twice each 
year the latter are called to the colors when the 
platoons are assembled by escadron under a 
captain. The plan is therefore to organize 
the divisional cavalry in time of war from 
volunteers and reservists and in time of peace 
to provide a training cadre therefor.) 

(4) EIN NEUES ZWEIROHRIGES INFANTERIE- 
GESCHUTZ. [A new two-barrel infantry gun.] 
(A description of a new combination infantry 
howitzer and antitank gun which is being 
manufactured by the Skoda Works in Pilsen. 
Normally the cannon is a 70-mm. infantr: 
howitzer. However when antitank fire 
desired, a 32-mm. sub-caliber barrel i is quickly 
inserted in the h tube, the 
cannon can be used as a 32-mm. antitank 


gun.) 

(5) Vom PANZERFAHRZEUGBAU. (I) [Construc- 
tion of armored cars.} (An account of the 
French experience in Morocco with the rubber 
caterpillar type of cars which did not hold up 
very well in this difficult terrain. It now 
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23. MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (GERMAN)— 
continued 


seems that France will abandon this type of 

tractor which seems to be suited for sandy 

and grassy terrain but not in mountainous or 
) 

(6) GESPENSTERSCHLACHT 1914. he 
BB battles of 1914.] (Here we have 
two accounts showing the effect of exaggerated 
reports on the morale of troops. In one case, 
the coolness and energy of the commander 
insured the inch order and discipline of the 
command. the other, the commander did 
not intervene in time and a ful panic 
ensued in which the troops fired on their 
comrades, thinking they were of the enemy 
who was nowhere near them.) 

(7) NACHTAUSBILDUNG. [Night training.}] (In 
view of the frequency and importance of 
night operations, special training at night 
should be given in all units to accustom the 
men to different impressions at night, noises, 
sounds, eens nd patrolling, etc. As a pre 
aration for night training, exercises sho’ 
first be undertaken on moonlight nights.) 

(8) HEERE UND FLOTTEN. [Foreign armies and 
navies.} 

(a) (Great Britain] 

(b) Ital taly] 

(c) Polen [ 

(d) Ruszland [Russia] 
(e) Tschechoslowakei {Czechoslovakia} 


49) Zum 
MARSCHALLS GRAF V. 
of Field Marshal Count v. Mol 
leutnant v. Metzsch. (In 
the author discusses a new book which has 
just appeared, entitled Count Moltke. The 
German plans of concentration from 1871 to 
1890. By Colonel v. Snes, ublished A 
E.S. Mittler & Son. should be 
obtained for the library. ~~ 

410) KRIBGSWIRTSCHAFT UND VERKEHR WAH- 
REND DES WELTKRIBGES. {War industry 
and transportation during the World War.] 
Oberst — (For translated summary 


see page 159) 

(11) Dig OSTPREUSZISCHEN 
HERBSTMANOVER. [The maneuvers this year 
in East i (For translated summary 
see ) 

ae WEIZER BERICHT. [Report on Switzer- 

land. 7 (A brief account of the recent measures 
taken for national defense in Switzerland) 

(13) Um pig GEHEIMHALTUNG. i 

(Officers of 


typewriter to avoid dictation of important 
documents to stenographers. The author 
sey out that there are many ways of 

= and that secrecy can be 
assured only constant vigilance and trusted 
personnel. ) 

(14) Vom PANZERFAHRZEUGBAU. (II) [Construc- 
tion of armored ears.) (Continued from previ- 
ous number. An interesting account of the 
puncture proof tires that have been invented 
and can pted for use on armored cars, 


The birthday birth 
Gene 


etc.) 

415) Der REICHSWEHRMINISTER AN DIE KAVAL- 
LERIE. [Address of the Minister of Defense 
to the cavalry.) (Recently the German 
Minister of Defense, General Groener, em- 

some factors conce: cavalry. 
Spite of development of 
horse is still i 


uct of war. Modern ca ——}-4 


all success in the tactical and 
employment lies in the genius of the cavalry 
commanders. They must be men of great 
mental mobility can estimate a 
situation, make lightnin: and have 
the heart and courage is carry them out. 
Three things the cavalry must cultivate and 
nourish: horsemanship, character and esprit. 
Three traits of character must be avoided: 
inordinate ambition, indolence, and envy P. 
(16) LésUNG DER TAKTISCHEN ‘Aurcane 1A 
{Solution to Tactical Problem No. 1 a. 
solution to the three requirements b: ona 
situation involving the advance of a reinforced 
regiment through wooded terrain at night. 
The outstanding points are: a. Greater march 
distances used than at G.S.S. even at night; 
b. 37-mm_gun but no artillery in advance 
guard; c. Explicit instructions to reconnais- 
sance detachments and officer patrols; d. 
Control of the march by staff officers at the 
initial and other critical points; e. Instructions 
for conduct in case of hostile air observation; 
f. Concise fragmentary oral orders issued to 
the following subordinates when contact with 
enemy imminent shortly before 
light: (1) Reconnaissance detachment; ( ) 
Advance guard; (3) Artillery; (4) Main body. 
The d on that follows the solution is 
— Eevery point made is based on the 


rman F.S. 
(17) HEERE UND FLoTTEN. [Foreign armies and 
navies.]} 
(a) 
(b) England [Great Britain] 
(c) Frankreic France| 
(d) Italien [I y! 
(e) Rumianien [Rumania] 
(f) Ruszland [Russia] 
[Czechoslovakia] 
ngarn ungary 
(i) Vereinigte Staaten [United States] 


4 November 1928 


as) Die GroszEN MANOVER IN SCHLESIEN 
24. /25. SEPTEMBER 1928. [The bi 
in Silesia 24-25 September 1928. 
leutnant Ernst Kabi (Last gh 
maneuvers in Westphalia were 
cavalry division operating to 
pw a the withdrawal of a hostile infantry 
division. This +4 the cavalry division 
to act defensively to delay the advance of an 
infantry. The cavalry division was o ized 
along modern lines and consisted of three 
brigades of cavalry, three battalions of field 
artillery, a mechanized brigade composed of 
an infantry regiment, a motorcycle company, 
and a tank and armored car battalion. The 
maneuvers demonstrated the great mobility 
and delaying power of modern cavalry.) 

(19) KRIEGSWIRTSCHAFT UND VERKEHR WAH- 
REND DES WELTKRIEGBS. (III) (War industry 
and transportation during the World War.| 
Oberst —e (For translated summary 
see 159) 

(20) Entwurr EINER NEUEN RUSSISCHEN 

DIENSTORDNUNG. [The new provisional 
Russian field service regulations.] (For 
translation see page 155) 

(21) Das MARNEDRAMA 1914. The Marne 

— Generalmajor v. ies. (In 

April 1928 the German Reichsarchiv published 
ond I and II of the Battle of the ¥ gait 
1914. This article is a summary of Part III 
covering the operations of the Second and 
The leade of the com- 

the Third Army is extolled whi'e 


reinforced by modern technical means to 
increase its mobility and fire —~ 
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that of the commander of the Second pe some is 
severely criticised. Outstan ‘act 
that the efficiency of the Frenc in 
the defensive compelled the Germans to 
resort to night attacks in order to escape the 
effect of ry fire. The defense had shown 
itself as the stronger form of combat. The 
commander of the Second Army was over- 
come with pessimism due to the sudden ch: 
in the situation. He was steadfast in 
decision to carry out the instructions of 
G.H.Q. although it was plain that these had 
been overtaken by events. Neither he nor 
his staff knew what the real situation was 
with the adjacent First and Third Armies.) 

(22) Dig TAGLICHE TURNSTUNDE. [The daily 
physical exercise hour.] (Some hints and dane 
of a commander concerning the need for 
systematic exercise the 
and how this may be p' d and 
among officers of a command) 

(23) L6SUNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 1 B. 
{Solution to Tactical Problem No. 1 b. 
(Solution to two requirements. In the first 
requirement the division commander calls for 
a brief estimate of the decision and decision of 
one of the column commanders, who encoun- 
ters hostile ce at daylight after a 
night march. The brevity and conciseness of 
the estimate and decision are very striking. 
The second i a was the orders as 

y issued com! 
regimen 


11 November 1928 
(24) TRUGSCHLUSSE UND IRRLEHREN. [Mistakes 
and heresies.| Generalleutnant v. Metzsch. 
(During the World War divisions were graded 
as to combat value. This depended not upon 
tradition — upon employment. The surest 
measure of combat ciency was success in 
combat which enormously raised the morale 


troo 
(25) Das FRANZOSISCHE LUFT- 
MINISTERIUM. [The new French Air Ministry.] 
(France recently found it necessary to create 
a separate Air Ministry. This national de- 
partment will now with the promo- 
tion, development and control of all aviation, 
whether army, navy or commer he 
opinion is that the next step will be to create 
a national defense ministry under which the 
Army, Navy and Air Ministry will function.) 
(26) Dig FRANzOsISCHE 
French Sahara Railroad. 
(An account of the plans for railroad develop- 


ment to link up French colonial 
e Ngo) 
(27) PANIK UND DRILL. [Panic and 
pany commander stop 
his whistle and giving a drill 


(How a com 

(28) Dig Warre GEGEN 
UND HOCHFLIEGER. [A 
and airplanes, both high and low Ls, 
(The author believes that a universal weapon 
that will efficiently meet all these purposes 
can not be developed and joe ped the _ 
cations for a weapon for 

29 AGEN IN DER 


(Pracks in the march column.}] Dip.-Ing. W. 


ofweber. (The author points out the dis- 
advantages of trucks in any march column— 
reduced speed, interference with marching 
troops, need of te 
distan: trucks, diffi 
‘actical prob- 

lem No. 1 c.} (Situation which requires the 


March, 1929 


advance guard commander of a division 

develo, for combat to use his reserve so a8 

to further the plan of the division commander. 
uirements are: a. Estimate of the 
terrain for deployment of antitank weapons 

4 meet a probable hostile tank attack‘ 
. so taken and orders issued by the ad- 

guard commander after 7:00 AM; 

sketch showing the disposition of anti- 

tank in with the orders 
of the advance guard commander; d. Actions 
taken and orders issued by the divisional 
artillery commander upon arrival at the OP 
of the advance guard commander. A reference 
is made to the pertinent paragraphs in F.S.R. 
(German F.u.G.) 

(31) HEERE UND FLOTTEN. [Foreign armies and 
navies. 

(a) England [Great Britain] 

(b) Litauen [Lithuania] 

(e) Rumania] 

(d) Ruszland [Russia (aviation)] 
(e) Tirkei [Turkey] 

(32) VERSCHIEDENES: Dig DIESJAHRIGEN Rus- 
SISCHEN VER. Miscellaneous: The 
Russian maneuvers, 1928.] (Recent Russian 
maneuvers were characterized by st 
advance guards, greater participation 
aviation, and use of accompanying guns, both 
by infantry and cavalry. Columns were 
attacked by bombing squadrons and the 
cavalry invariably used the combined attack. 
Infantry covered 21 to 27 miles in march and 
combat; cavalry 36 to 42 miles. The second 
phase of the maneuver was an attack of a 
position in which use was made of aviation, 
smoke and mechanized force. Considerable 
attention was id to neutralizing hostile 
artillery with mbardment aviation. In 
addition an air attack was made on Kiew. 
The third phase of the maneuvers was a river 
crossing. Considerable smoke was 
crossing was made on a narrow front which 
was favorable for strong concentration of 
artillery support, but unfavorable for the 
deployment after the crossing.) 


24. MILITARY ENGINEER 


January-February 1929 
(1) FUNCTION OF THE NAVY IN NATIONAL DE- 
— Rear Admiral W.L. Rogers, U.S. 


THe Civi War OF BENTONVILLE. 
aes General Lansing H. Beach, U.S. Army, 


(3) FIELD CONSTRUCTION WITH GREEN TIMBER. 
Lieutenant A.G. Matthews 
(4) THE EVOLUTION OF NAVAL MOTIVE POWER 
(5) SomE NoTEs ON THE WoRLD War. Lieut. 
Colonel J.L. Schley 
(6) | ENGINEER RECONNAISSANCE FOR INTEL- 
GENCE. Major Earl E. Gesler 


March-April 1929 
(7) Gomes ADVANCE ON Paris IN 1914. Major 
Charles E. Perry 
(8) te INTERNATIONAL Map oF THE WORLD. 


Past, FuTurRE oF Fort 
v8. Colonel M. Markham 

(oy GiINEER TROOP EQUIPMENT AND OR- 

GANIZATION. Major J.A. rst 

(11) Pontem Fecit. Captain G.B. 


To! 
(12) One RAILROAD REGIMENT IN FRANCE. 
Harry Burgess 
a, Harm DEMOLITION ACTIVITIES IN CHINA. 
‘aptain Bernard Smith 
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25. MILITARY SURGEON 


January 1929 

(1) THE AIRPLANE tg el USE IN 
War. Captain Robert K. Sim 

(2) A MENTAL SURVEY AT Fost BENNING. 
Captains Huddleston and McNeill 

(3) THe Days Gone BY—THE STRANGE CASE 
OF SURGEON GENERAL HAMMOND. Lieut. 
Colonel Louis C. Duncan 


February 1929 
(4) THe CONQUEST OF YELLOW FEVER. Major 
General M.W. Ireland 
(5) THe Days GonE BY—THE STRANGE CASE 
or SURGEON GENERAL HAMMOND. (Part II— 
concluded) Lieut. Colonel Louis C. Duncan 


March 1929 


(6) THE Days GONE BY—GLEANINGS FROM 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT History. Colonel 
Percy M. Ashburn 


26. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


February 1929 

(1) Fautty COMMUNICATIONS. 
mander Sidney Ballou 

(2) THe NAvy AS AN AID IN CARRYING OUT 

DipLomatic Po.iciges. Rear Admiral W.L. 


Lieut. Com- 


Rodgers 

(3) ON Miuitary Epucation. Captain William 
P. Cronan, U.S. Navy 

(4) Uses or AIRCRAFT IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


Lieutenant H.E. Dow, U.S.N.R. 


March 1929 


(6) THE ATTACK ON ZEEBRUGGE. Lieut. Com- 
mander H.H. Frost 

(7) AN ANGLE OF RECRUITING. 
L.M. Stevens 


28. QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 
January-February 1929 
Reserve Number 


a Wuat THE RESERVE CAN DO FOR THE REGU- 
Rk ARMY. Lieut. Colonel Richard Stockton, 


Commander 


(2) "Nationa. DEFENSE—INDUSTRY AND CoM- 


MERCE 

(3) CHASING HISTORY UNDER Fire. Colonel 
Ernest K. Coulter 

(4) DESCRIPTION OF RECENTLY AUTHORIZED 


BLUE UNIFORMS. 


(Illustrated with photo- 
graphs) 


29. RECRUITING NEWS 


1 January 1929 

(1) CoLe’s Lonc MarcH oF 1865. From the 
Missouri River at Omaha, Northwest past 
the Black Hills into Montana, and then down 
to Fort Connor (Reno), Wyoming. Robert 
Bruce. (Last installment) 

(2) “Primus aut NuuuLus.” History or First 
FIELD ARTILLERY VES TRUTH OF REGI- 
MENTAL Motto 


15 January 1929 
(3) Mason GENERAL Lutz WAHL 
(4) Army HORSES AND THEIR BREEDING 
(6) Army BuILps ALL-AROUND 
(Every sport on the calendar is 
a by soldiers) Herbert E. Smith 
os HISTORY OF THE 


1 February 1929 

(7) PRIVATE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(8) History OF THE First Coast ARTILLERY 
15 February 1929 


(9) Masor GENERAL ELy. (Picture) 
(10) Ist DRAGOONS 


1 March 1929 
(11) First ENGINEERS. Voorheis Richeson 
(12) Wuat It’s ALL ABout. (The young Ameri- 
cans learn something of the CMTC) Herbert 


E. Smith 
15 March 1929 
(13) DOLLARS AND SENSE. (A tired young 
business man discovers the C.M.T.C.) Her- 
bert E. Smith 
(14) 2p INFANTRY. Regiment has a long and 
eventful history. Voorheis Richeson 


31. REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (FRENCH) 


December 1928 


(1) Nore sur L’EMpLo! DEs LIGNITES COMME 
SouRCE DE CARBURANT NATIONAL. [Remarks 
concerning the use of se as a source of 
national! volatile fuel.} ieutenant-colonel J. 
Sainctavit. (This article sets forth in its 
broad aspects a particular process: namely, 
the Houdry process which permits of extract- 
ing, by process of French 

uel) 

(2) L’ ARMEMENT DE L’ARTILLERIE DE LA Divi- 
SION D'INFANTERIE. [The armament of the 
artillery of the infantry division.] Chef 
d'escadron L. Camps. (The author tries to 
answer this question: What ought to be the 
— characteristics of the artillery of the 

ivision in order that the division on the one 
hand is able, by its own means, to conduct an 
attack of a certain importance, or even to 
operate more or less independently; and on 
the other hand to cooperate in an operation 
of an army corps in freeing the corps artillery 
of the necessity of coming to its assistance on 
targets relatively near and of particular 
interest to the division, also by eventually 
reinforcing by its fire, the action of the corps 
artillery or the artillery of a neighboring 
division? ) 

(3) EMPLOI DE L’BQUIPE REGIMENTAIRE DE 
TE&LEMETRIE. [The employment of the regi- 
mental ran finding Lieutenant- 
colonel R. Magnien. technical study of 
high burst ranging) 

(4) DETERMINATION DES COORDONNEES_D’UN 
PoINT PAR RELEVEMENT CALCULE. [Deter- 
mining the coordinates of a point by a new 
method.] Capitaine R. Nicolau. (The method 
permits of the deter: tion of the coord 
of a point by a method in which no other 
instruments are used other than a pencil, 
a sheet of paper and a table of logarithms) 

(5) CANON DE CAMPAGNE Borors DE 9 cM L40. 
[The Bofors *gun.] (An article in which are 
Mer the characteristics of the field — 

Bofors,” a new gun of 9 centimeters caliber, 
firing a ‘projectile weighing 10 kilograms, at a 
velocity of 625 meters to a maximum ran; 
of 14,000 meters. Its weight in battery is 
1,650 kilograms. It is manufactured by the 
establishment, a Scandanavian 


rn.) 

(6) UN Exp_osiF; LE RADIUM ATOMITE. 
[A new explosive; radium atomite.] (An article 
concerning a new explosive, namely, radium 
atomite, invented by Captain H.R. Zimmer, 
of Los Angeles. The losive is in 
part from a carbon of wapeeabie origin, and 


j Lieut. Commander C.T. Gladden 
(5) THe UNITED STATES AND SEAPOWER. 
q 
Voorheis Richeson. (“Semper Primus” 
Regiment has fought more than one hundred 
battles) 
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contains neither nitroglycerin, cellulose, nor 
gun-cotton.) 
January 1929 

(7) Les GUERRES DU PREMIER EMPIRE. LA 
PERIODE D’UsurRE. [The wars of the First 
Empire. The period of et, Colonel 
Grouard. (A detailed 
concentration in Germany and  & first part 
of his Russian campaign) 

(8) Les Armes ANTI-CHARS. [Anti-tank wea y 4 
ons.| Chef d'escadron G. Morel. (A di 
cussion of the characteristics of present anti- 
tank weapons and of those in process of de- 
velopment. Particular reference to auto- 
matic rifles, machine-guns, and small cannon.) 

(9) AU SERVICE DU Rol. UN AGENT DE REN- 
SEIGNEMENT sous Louis XIV: GASPARD 
p'EspINCHAL. [In the service of the king. An 
intelligence agent under Louis Gaspard 
d’Espinchal.| J.L. B (A t of 
the life and letters of Gaspard d’ ‘Eapinchal) 


February 1929 


(10) Les GUERRES DU PREMIER Empire. LA 
P&RIODE D’UsuRE. [The wars of the First 
Empire. The period of attrition.) Colonel A. 
cn oe (Continuation of the story of the 

leonic Wars during the period of the 
ine of their success and the power of the 
Ficst Emperor—from 1808 to 1813) 

(11) CANNES ET LA MARCHE DE VON KLUck 
suR Paris. [The Battle of Canne in its rela- 
tion to the march of von Kliick on Paris.] 
Colonel L. Valarche. (A study of the maneu- 
ver of the Battle of Canne [Hannibal] as 
applied to the failure and defeat of the Ger- 
mans on the Marne in 1914) 


(12) CONTRIBUTION A L'ErupE DE LA GUERRE 
1914-1918. CARNET D’UN ARTILLEUR. [A 
contribution to the study of the war from 
1914-1918. Notes of an artilleryman.} Lieut. 
Colonel L. Menu. (An artilleryman’'s notes on 
the played by the artillery 
in the World 


32. REVUE DE CAVALERIE (FRENCH) 

October 1928 

(1) ALLocuTION DU GENERAL DE CORNULIER- 
LUCINIERE DEVANT LE MONUMENT DE LA 5E 
DIVISION DE CAVALERIE, LE 16 MAI 1928. 

Address of General de Cornulier-Luciniere 
fore the nepeaies to the 5th Cavalry 
Division, 16 May, 1928.] (An excellent ac- 
count of the raid made by the French 5th 
Cavalry Division against the rear von Kluck’s 
army on the 8th, 9th and 10th of September, 
1914. The speaker commanded the 5th 
Cavalry Division during the raid.) 

(2) Une Division AUX MANOEUVRES 
DE LORRAINE (SEPTEMBRE 1927). [A light 
division in the Lorraine maneuvers, Septem 
1927.] (II) Colonel X. (The second and 
final article sets forth the lessons derived from 
the maneuvers and the principles governing 
the employment of the various parts of the 
eavalry division in combat) 


(3) CaAVALERIE ErraNcires.—La CAVALERIE 
ALLEMANDE. [Foreign cavalry.—The German 
eavalry.] (II) Chef d’escadrons A. Keime. 
(The second and final installment deals with 
the gee gel of the German cavalry 
division and with the German doctrine = 
the employment of cavalry in war) 

(4) OPERATIONS DE LA 1RE DIVISION DE Cav- 
ALERIE POLONAISE CONTRE LES BOLCHEVIKS. 
{Operations of the Polish 1st Cavalry Division 
against the Bolsheviki.}) (IV) Capitaine 
Moslard. (The fourth and final installment 


h 


March, 1929 


of this historical account of the operations of 
the Polish 1st Cavalry Division against the 
Bolsheviki) 

January-February 1929 

(5) Le Corps DE CAVALERIE VON DER MaAr- 
WITZ DU 31 JUILLET AU 5 SEPTEMBRE 1914. 
The Cavalry Corps of von der Marwitz from 

1 July to 5 September 1914.! (I) Colonel 
Meyer. (The first and second chapters of an 
historical study on the subject in question 
and covers the pe from 31 July to 24 
August, 1914. Chapter III will appear later. 
The study is founded on the well nous ac- 
counts of von Kluck, von Biilow and von 
Poseck and contains nothing new.) 

(6) QUELQUES PARTICULARITES sUR L’EMPLOI 
DE LA CAVALERIE AU Maroc. [Some uli- 
arities of the employment of cavalry in 
Morocco.| Commandant Burnol. (Some of 
the special conditions of campaigning in 
Morocco which have to be met by special 
arrangement) 

(7) Les OpBRATIONS DE LA CAVALERIE AUSTRO- 
HONGROISE AUX PREMIERS JOURS DE LA 
GUERRE SUR LE FRONT DE GALICIE. [The 
operations of the Austro-Hungarian cavalry 
during the first days of the war on the Galician 
front.} (I) Capitaine Olleris. (The first two 
chapters of an historical study. The first 
treats of the organization of Austro-Hungarian 
Cavalry in July, 1914; the second chapter of 
the concentration of the Austro-Hungarian 
armies on the Russian front and the provisions 
concerning the initial employment of the 


cavalry.) 
(8) MosiLité ET TRANSMISSIONS. [Mobility 
and signal communications.! Capitaine 
Denardou. 


(An essay on the needs of pega 4 

in the matter of signal communications wi 
an illustrative problem to show the means 
employed for this purpose) 

(9) Deux JOURNEES DE RECONNAISSANCE DB 
CAVALERIE, 5 ET 6 NOVEMBRE 1928. [Two 
days of cavalry reconnaissance, the 5th and 
6th of November, 1918.) Capitaine Pousset. 
(An account of the —— of the 7th 
Squadron, 3d R s d'Afrique 
during the 5th and 6th of November, 1918) 


33. REVUE D’INFANTERIE (FRENCH) 
January 1929 


(1) EmpLot TACTIQUE DES MITRAILLEUSES. 
[Tactical employment of machine guns.]} 
Colonel Tonnet. (The beginning of a study 
to be continued in later numbers of the em- 
pepe of machine guns in the defense. 

rief historical review of changes in methods 
during the war, a statement of principles 
and their application in a concrete situation 
when a defensive line has been occupied for 
48 hours. Extracts from orders of a regiment 
and a battalion.) 

(2) EmeLot Tactique pu ([Tractical 
employment of engineers.| Colonel Baills. 
(Extracts from the 4 of the commander of 
a divisional 3 at the 
beginning of the World War and a discussion 
of the use of engineers in certain situations 
illustrated by historical examples) 

bey D’ESTERNAY AUX MARAIS DB SAINT-GOND 

a 1914). [From Esternay to the 
a. of St. Gond (6 September 1914).] Chef 
de bataillon Koeltz. (Discription of the 
actions of the elements of rman 17th 
Division near Chatillon sur Morin, Esternay 
and at Retourneloup. Based on German 


records) 
(4) Appur DirecT ET ACCOMPAGNEMENT Im- 
MEDIAT DE L’INFANTERIE.—Cas concret d’un 
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33. REVUE D’INFANTERIE (FRENCH)— 
continued 


passage de riviere. [Close accompanying and 
artillery in direct support of the infantry in a 
river crossing.| Capitaine L. Servat. (Con- 
tinuation from the artillery standpoint, of a 
study in river crossing of which the infantry 
details had been given in Revue d’Infanterie of 


July 1928) 
February 1929 

(5) La CHASSE AUX OBJECTIFS MODERNES ET 
LE CANON DE Petit CALIBRE. [The search 
for a modern small caliber cannon.|] Com- 
mandant Laffargue. (Laments the fact that 
the infantry can derive little benefit from a 
cannon that only exists in the form of a draw- 
ing or blue print) 

E NOUVEAU REGLEMENT DE L’INFANTERIE 
(1928) ET LA MANOEUVRE DES PETITES 
Unirés. [The new infantry drill regulations of 
1928, and the maneuver of small units.] 
Colonel P. A. Court. (Explains briefly 
methods of driiling small units) 

(7) EmpLot TACTIQUE DES MITRAILLEUSES.— 
Le ler bataillon du 78e régiment d’infanterie 
sur le plateau d’Asiago (15 juin 1918). [Tac- 
tical employment of machine guns. Ist 
Battalion, 78th Infantry Regiment on the 
onnet of Asiago (15 June Colonel 

‘onnet. (An historical example, World 
War) 

(8) Emptor TactTiqQue pu GENIE. [Tactical 
employment of engineers.} Colonel Baills. 
(An historical example dealing with the use 
¢ engineers in combat operations, World 

ar) 

(9) D’EsTERNAY AUX MARAIS DE SAINT-GOND. 
[From Esternay to the marsh of St. Gond. 
Chef de bataillon Koeltz. (An _historica 
example illustrating the action of the X 
Reserve Corps, World War) 


34. FRANCAISE 
H) 


(FREN 
December 1928 


(1) La Division EXELMANS LE 28 AoOr 1914. 
[Exelman’s Division, 28 August 1914.] (I) 
Capitaine Minart. (A detailed account of 
the operations of the 35th Division of Lan- 
zerac’s Fifth Army in the vicinity of Guise, 
August 28, 1914) 

(2) L’AJUSTAGE DES FEUX ET DE LA MANOEUVRE 
{Adjustment of fire and maneuver.) (II) 
Général de Barbeyrac de St-Maurice. (A 
discussion, illustrated by examples from the 
World War, of the need of close liaison be- 
tween infantry maneuver and artillery and 
infantry weapons; the author thinks greater 
motorization necessary, and foresees the use 
on the battlefield of armored trucks, for 
moving men or ammunition, and portable 
CPs and OPs) 

(3) Une Mise av Point. [A rectification (of 
history).] Lieutenant Kersnowski. (A brief 
discussion of the early campaigns on the 
Russo-German front, with a view to correcting 
extravagant German claims as to numbers 

engaged, prisoners, and the like) 

(4) La PROTECTION DES CHARS DANS LA Bat- 
AILLE. [The protection of tanks in battle.] 
Capitaine Perré. (A ssion of the fires 
to which tanks are exposed, and methods of 
protection; the author concludes that tanks 
are essentially infantry accompanying weap- 
ons, and that tanks and infantry give each 
other mutual protection) 

(5) MONnTDIDIER, LE 8 AoOrT, A LA DIVISION. 

ontdidier—the 42d Division on 8 August 

1918.] (I) Grasset. (A 


tions of the 


detailed description of 
ttle of Mont- 


42d French Division in th 
didier, 8 August 1918) 


January 1929 


(6) La Division EXELMANS LE 28 AoOT 1914. 
[Exelman’s Division, 28 August 1914.] (II) 
Capitaine Minart. (A second of two eo 
giving a critical analysis of the French 3 
os — in the German advance to the Marne 

(7) POPULATIONS DU Maroc. [The 
tions of Morocco.] Capitaine sk A dis- 
course on the various tribes whic mi.§ in- 
habited and now inhabit Morocco, with short 
dessertations on what they mean to France) 

(8) MONTDIDIER, LE 8 Aor, A LA 42E Division. 
{Montdidier—the 42d Division on 8 Au 
1918.] (II) Lieutenant-colonel Grasset. (The 
second of a series of articles giving in detail 
the operations of the 42d Division at Mont- 
didier in August, 1918) 

(9) LA RuptuRE pu FRONT DE SALONIQUE 
EN 1918. [The break-through on the Salonika 
front in 1918.] Général Kalafatovitch. 
(Being a conference held 7 October, 1928, at 
the Military Circle of Belgrade, by General 
Kalafatovitch, first sub-chief of the general 
headquarters of the Serbian, Croatian and 
Slavic Army) 


February 1929 

(10) MontpipiErR, LE8 A LA 428 Division. 
{Montdidier—the 42d Division on 8 Au 
1918.| (IIL) Lieutenant-colonel Grasset. (The 
third of a series of articles giving in detail the 
operations of the 42d Division [French] at 
Montdidier in August 1918) 

(11) DE L’ANCIEN AU NOUVEAU REGLEMENT DU 
SERVICE DE SANTE. [From the old to the new 
regime in the Medical Corps.|] (IV) Médecin- 
Général Uzac. (The fourth installment of 
this series deals with the experience of the 
French Medical Service in handling typhoid, 
grippe and typhus during the World War) 

(12) UNE HEURE TRAGIQUE DE NAPOLEON. 
[A tragic hour of Napoleon.] Général Camon. 
(Deals with the circumstances of Napoleon’s 
internment for two weeks during the French 
Revolution on suspicion of treason) 

(13) UNE JoURNEE DE CRISE A LA 3E ARMEE 
ALLEMANDE. [A day of crisis for the Third 
German Army.}| Colonel Rozet. (Discusses 
some incidents of the fights at Signy-]'Abbaye, 
la Foss-a-l'Eau, 28 August 1914, when the 
Third German Army was threatened) 

(14) La Vocation COLONIALE DE LA FRANCE. 
[The colonial vocation of France.] (1) Capi- 
taine Marchand. (This installment dis- 
cusses the French colonial policy and history 
up to the time of the World War) 


35. ROYAL JOURNAL 


(BRITIS 
March 1929 


(1) AtRsHIp DEVELOPMENT. (A lecture delivered 
at the S.M.E., Chatham, on 22d November, 
1928, by Group Captain P.F.M. Fellowes) 

(2) THE 23RD ( COMPANY, +m THE 

War. Part IV. Major R.L. 

(3) THe ARMOURED Force. (A lecture delivered 

at the S.M.E., Chatham, on Ist November, 


(A lecture delivered BA the 
. Chatham, on 6th December, 1928, by 
Field Marshal The Viscount Allenby) 
(5) T “MECHANIZATION” OF FLEETS 
V.W. Germains 
(6) THE Use or Power TOOLS IN A FIELD 
Company, R.E. Lieutenant L.T. Grove 
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(7), £ FIELD COMPANY IN MALABAR. By 
Assaye Lines 


36. ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL 
(BRITISH) 
February 1929 


(1) TANK GUNNERY. Lieut. Colonel G. LeQ. 


arte! 
(2) THE ANCESTORS OF THE TANK. (Illustrated) 
Colonel J.F.C. Fuller 
(3) NORTHERN Commann MANOEUVRES, INDIA. 
(Viewed from Lilliput armoured cars. With 
sketch) Major W.J.H. Howard 
March 1929 


a TANK versus TANK ComBaT. Lieut. Colonel 
W.M. Sutton 


(5) Some CoMMENTS ON LT. G. LEQ. 
MARTEL’s ARTICLE: Tank Gunnery 
a THe TAcTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF A TANK 
BaTT., ORGANIZED AS ONE COMPANY OF 
MEDIUM TANKS (16) AND Two COMPANIES 
TANKS (32). Lieut. Colonel M.C. 


cn THe’ MECHANIZATION OF THE ARMY: 1— 
Dening, The Future of the British Army; 2— 
Germains, The Mechanization of War; 3— 
Rowan-Robinson, Arti To-day and To- 
A discussion y Colonel J.F.C. 

uller 


37. SIGNAL CORPS BULLETIN 
January 1929 
(1) SIGNALS AND MECHANIZATION 


(2) SIGNALING THROUGH THE AGES. Staff 
Sergeant Herbert W. Wilson 


38. SPEEDOMETER 
1 February 1929 

(1) Army’s EXPERIMENTAL AUTOMOTIVE LABO- 
RATORY PRopUCES NEW Truck. Lieu- 
tenant Fred T. Yount 

(2) UNITS WILL CONTINUE 
Stupy. General staff completes survey and 
outlines tests by combat branches for 1929 

(3) CuBAN ARMY RAPIDLY MECHANIZING 

(4) 347TH U.S. INFANTRY First TO COMPLETELY 
MorToriIze 


39. U.S. AIR SERVICES 
February 1929 


(1) CERTAIN ASPECTS OF NAVAL AERONAUTICS. 
Rear Admiral W.A. Moffett 


41. MISCELLANEOUS 
(6) American Magazine: 
we ot tabs on the Army. 
homas M Johnson. April 1 
(7) Mercury: 

(a) THE MAKING OF MODERN ARMIES. 

Elbridge Colby. February 1928 
(18) Collier's: 

(a) Wincs or Destiny. George Weston. (A 
war romance of a eg who dared a traitor’s 

(b) Mopgest MAN alter Davenport. (Peace 
has its perils as well as war—take it from 
Sergeant Bracci) 19 January 1929 

(c) THe Last RESERVE. Ared White. (A 
thrilling war story of great courage) 9 
February 1929 

(19) Current History: 
o. FREEDOM OF THE SEAS THE CRUX OF 
DISARMAMENT. I—A British po point of view. 
Wickham Steed. II—An American stand- 
oy James Thayer Gerould. February 


March, 1929 


(b) NEw CRUISERS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Mavs. Curtis D. Wilbur. March 1929 

(c) THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SARAJEVO 
Vaso Trivanovitch. March 


(22) Foreign Affairs: 

(a) How THe War Came. Pierre Renouvin. 
(Review and analysis of Fay: The origins 
of the World War.) April 1929 

(b) BrioLoGy AND War. Alexander M. Carr- 
Saunders. April 1929 

(c) COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTHS. (Tables) 
April 1929 


(23) Foreign Policy Association: Information 
Service: 


(a) THe PROBLEM OF PorRTO Rico. 18 
January 1929 
(b) THE EvacuaATION OF THE RHINELAND. 
Mildred S. Wertheimer. (Contents: In- 
troduction; Treaty basis of occupation; 
Friction in the occupied area; The occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr; Evacuation of the First 
Zone; Debate on Rhineland Evacuation; 
Cost of Rhineland occupation since the 
Experts’ Plan; Bibliography; Map.) 20 
March 1929 
(24) Forum: 


(a) SHouLD AmpricA DisaRM? A debate. 
I—A new national preparedness. Kirby 
Page. I1—The of ts. Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. ee 1929 

(27) Illustrated London News: 

(a) THe “Front” Stitt ExistTinc: photo- 
graphs taken in November last [1928]. 
2 February 1929 

(b) “WaTEeRLOO” witH BLiUcHER AS HERO. 
A German film of the battle. [Photographs] 
2 February 1929 

(28) International Conciliation: 

(a) THE ANGLO-FRENCH PROJECT FOR LIMITA- 
TION OF ARMAMENT. (British White Pa 5 
Address of Viscount Grey of Fallodon; 
Debate in the House of Lords) January 1929 

(b) Poticy or THE UNiTeD STATES AND 
OTHER NATIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
RECOGNITION OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT, 1917-1927. N.D. Houghton. 
February 1929 

(c) CHEMICAL WARFARE—ITS POSSIBILITIES 
AND PROBABILITIES. Elvira K. Fradkin. 
(Contents: Preface; Introduction; The 

of chemical warfare before the 
War; A short history of chemical 
expansion, 1880-1914; The Hague Con- 
ventions, 1899 and 1907; History of poison 
gas, during the World War; Pathology of 
poison gases; Possible protection—gas 
masks; Possible protection—international 
— since the World War; Is 
emical disarmament possible; of 
the future; Bibliography.) March 192! 
(32) Liberty: 


(a) DiscipLine: Brigadier General 

Henry J. Reilly. 26 January 1929 
(35) L’Illustration: 

(a) VERDUN. Par le Eeonaee Guillaume. 
[Verdun. By Crown ince William. 
(Continued from 22 December 1 
December 1928 

(b) UNE COLLECTION DE SOLDATS DE PLOMB. 
A collection of soldiers of lead.| (Beauti- 
ully illustrated in colors, these statuettes 
depict uniforms and include. the from the 
We) of antiquity to World 

29 December 
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41. MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


(c) ART MILITAIRE ET Sports D'HIVER EN 
Norvece. {Military art and winter sports 
in Norway.] (Illustrated) 5 January 1929 

(d) L’ORGANISATION DEFENSIVE DES FRON- 
TIPRES. [Defensive organization of fron- 
oy General R. Normand. 


5 January 


(36) Literary Digest: 

(a) “THE FINAL LIQUIDATION OF THE WAR.” 
2 February 1929 

(b) War wiTH BRITAIN NOT ““UNTHINKABLE.” 

9 February 1929 

(c) CANADIAN IMPRESSIONS OF A_ BRITISH- 
AMERICAN War. 23 February 1929 

(d) War’ BANISHED FROM “HOOLBOOKS. 
23 February 1929 

(37) Living Age: 

(a) MarsHaL Focn’s Story OF THE ARMIS- 
TIcE. (How he met the German delegates 
and how the Armistice was signed) An 
interview by Stéphane Lauzanne (Trans- 
lated from the Paris Candide) February 


1929 

(b) GERMANY UNDER THE GREAT BLOCADE. 
The lesson of the Allies’ campaign of 
starvation from 1914 to 1918, to a world in 
danger of another war. Louis Gulchard in 
Paris Correspondant. April 1929 


(39) Nation: 


(a) CaNaADA’s R.O.T C. Albert S. Whiteley. 

13 February 1929 
(41) National Republic: 

(a) We NEED FirTeen Cruisers. (The 
addition planned for our Navy is ni 
for America’s defense and contains no 
threat of war or of naval competition) 
W.E. Evans. February 1929 

(b) Use or Rapto in AIRCRAFT. Lawrence 
A. Hy'and. February 1929 

(c) UNcLE Sam’s OUTPOSTs. (Bureau of 
Insular Affairs has many duties relative 
to our distant territories—Has also been 
of assistance in Cuba and Santo Domingo) 
Oliver McKee, Jr. April 1929 

(d) WASHINGTON AND THE INDIANS. (Com- 
mander-in-Chief during Revolution planned 
the Sullivan-Clinton expedition which de- 
feated the Indians and blocked the British 
plan) Alexander C. Flick. April 1929 

(e) “Fok THE CoMMON DEFENSE.” (When- 
ever we have negiected this important 
duty imposed on us by the constitution of 
our country, we have suffered) Colonel 
R.B. Putnam, U.S.M.C. April 1929 


(42) New York Herald Tribune Magazine: 


(a) THE Navy's HERITAGE OF GLORY. 
Charles Edward Russell. 13 January 1929 

(b) WASHINGTON’S NEGLECTED HEROES. 
Charles Edward Russell. (The stories of 
some intrepid American warriors whom 
fame has passed by) 17 February 1929 

(c) How's CouRAGE? Francis Wallace. 
(When nine men of the S.S. America re- 
cently manned a tiny life boat and staked 
their lives against the Atlantic’s fury the 
world hailed their courage. What is courage 
anyway? Here it is defined by some of our 
present-day heroes.) 17 March 1929 

(43) New York Times Magazine: 

(a) GIBRALTAR’S STRENGTH IS CHALLENGED. 
Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode. 13 January 1929 

Von STEUBEN OUR First SERGEANT.” 

y “H.I.B.” 27 January 1929 


PETs OF THE ARMY. Robert 
(A reach far back 
rs the ram that butted in on an admiral’s 
salute) 17 February 1929 
(d) THe FINAL TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GRANT. 
(Finished tomb on Riverside Drive will be 
made New York’s monument to a sorely 
tried national hero) 17 March 1929 


(43.1) New York Times Book Review: 

(a) How WILson UPSET THE KAISER. (Re- 
view of Scheidemann: Memoiren eines 
sozialdemokraten) Harold Callender. 27 
January 1929 

(44) North American Review: 

(a) WHEN WAR WAS IN ParaGuay. (The 
Sargenta, a Paraguayan Molly Pitcher and 
—— more, relates her experience in 
the epic days of Lopez, when a nation was 
all but exterminated) Stephen Bonsal. 
April 1929 

(b) HAVE WE A Navy? (What Lord Balfour 
calls the cubical, concrete, congealed facts 
indicate to this expert authority that the 
question which he asks must be answe 
in the negative) Captain N.H. Goss, 
U.S.N. April 1929 


(45) Outlook: 

(a) OUR PROBLEM OF DEFENSE. Brigadier 
General William Mitchell. 23 January 1929 

(b) THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE. (Ideas of 
General von Seeckt) T.R. Ybarra. 27 
February 1929 

(47) Political Science Quarterly: 

(a) A Pace or DipLomatic History: Rus- 
sian military leaders and the problem of 
Constantinople during the War. Michael 
T. Florinsky. (Review of Stavka i Min- 
istersivo Inostrannikh Del 
and the Ministry of Foreign ge 
Krasni Arkhiv [Red Archives], vols. X 
XXVII, and XXVIII, 
1928) March 1929 


(48) Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science: 

(a) THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE: I. The 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy (7 articles). II. New uses 
for the machinery for the settlement of 
international disputes (6 articles). III. 
The preservation of peace: The Pact of 
Paris (3 articles). January 1929 

(52) Saturday Evening Post: 

(a) THE NAvy IN THE War. Rear Admiral 
T.P. Magruder. 26 January; 16 February; 
2 March 1929 

(56) Scribner's Magazine: 

(a) THE INFANTRY WANTED A_ BRIDGE. 
Edward Shenton. February 1 

(b) Mab ANTHONY WayYNE. (I) Thomas 
Boyd. March 1929 

Valley Forge 


(c) MAD ANTHONY WAYNE. 
and Monmouth. (II) Thomas Boyd. April 
1929 

(57) Sportsman: 
ARMY IN Air. A record of pea 
pod Trubee Davison. February 


(61) “The Trend of Affairs:” 
FRENCH Army EsTIMATEs. 4 January 
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ACADEMY, U.S. Military 
Plan change in West Point requirements. 3:(2) 
West Point progress in 127 years outlined. 3:(10) 
AERIAL... 
See Aeronautics, Military 
AERIAL mapping 
“See Maps and mapping 


AERONAUTICS, Military 
See also Air Forces 
Our problem of defense. 41:(45) (a) 
Air co-operation with the Army. 21:(8) 
The air exercises. 7:(5) 
Airship development. 35:(1) 
Military aeronautics. 5:(27) 
Airships 
Airship development. 35:(1) 
Ambulances 
The airplane ambulance—its use in war. 25:(1) 
Chemical warfare service 
Smoke? 11:(2) 
Infantry 
Infantry air communication. 22:(5) 
Radio 
Use of radio in aircraft. 41:(41) (b) 
France 


aeronautics: The reorganiza- 
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French Air Minister states - for reorganiza- 
tion of aeronautics. 18: 


United States 
ame sexe of aircraft squadrons, 2d Brigade. 
Coast defense deadlock aired. 3:(6) 
The Army in the air. 41:(57) (a) 
AERONAUTICS, Naval 
See also issues of Information Bulletin (Navy 
Department) 


& la 3e armée allemande. [A day 

By Colonel Ri Rozet. (Discusses 

"Eau, 28 August 1914, when the Third German Army was threat- 
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of crisis for the 
some incidents - the fights at 


issue, in the 


Uses of aircraft in naval warfare. 26:(4) 
Certain aspects of naval aeronautics. 39:(1) 
Our problem of defense. 41:(45) (a) 
Airship development. 35:(1) 


Radio 
Use of radio in aircraft. 41:(41) (b) 
France 


French Air Minister states 
tion of aeronautics. 18: 


United States 
Coast defense deadlock aired. 3:(6) 
AFGHANISTAN 
The Afghan rising. 5:(3) 
Foreign relations 
Great Britain 
The British Empire: The Afghan revolution. 


19: (9 ) 
History 
The 6 eal British attitude towards Afghanistan. 


for reorganiza- 


Politics and government 
The British Empire: The Afghan revolution. 


19:(9) 
The Afghan troubles. 5:(13) (21) 
AFRICA 
French 
a Wr situation of France’s Africap colonies. 


AIR Corps 
See Aeronautics, Military 


AIR forces 
See also Aeronautics, Mili rs 
Our problem of defense. ve (45) (a) 
Air co-operation with the Army. 21:(8) 
France 
neugeschaffene franzésische 
23: 
French military aeronautics: The veergnaien- 
tion. 55:(15) 
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AIR forces—France ti d 
French Air Minister states plans for reorganiza- 
tion aeronautics. 18:(8) 
Great Britain 
Expenditure on an Royal Air Force. 5:(17) 
The air exercises. 7:(5) 
The Royal Air Force ~ 1929. 5:(25) 
Military aeronautics. 5:(27) 
ALGERIA 
—_— situation of France’s African colonies. 


, Jeffrey Amherst, Baron (1717- 
Some military fallacies and facts. 10:(3) 
AMMUNITION 
See Ordnance 


ANTIAIRCRAFT defense 


zweirohriges Infanteriegeschiitz. 
Die Waite for antiaircraft gun batteries. 12-(6) 
Tanks und Hoch- 


tting 
12:(10) 


ANTIGAS protection 
See Chemical Warface Service 


ANTITANK defense 
See Tanks Antitank defense 


APPLICATORY exercises 
Maneuvers 
ostpreuszischen Herbstmanéver 
in Schlesien 24. /25. 
September 198. 23:(18) 
Great Britain 
Northern command manoeuvres, India. 36:(3) 
Japan 
Japan: Imperial grand maneuvers. 19:(4) 


a der taktischen Aufgabe 1 a. 
Lésung der taktischen —) 1 b. 23 
Aufgabe lc. 23:( 
Mobilité et transmissions. ) 


APPROPRIATIONS 
See Finance, Military 


ARMAMENT 
See Ordnance 


ARMIES 
See also Disarmament: Mechanization and 
under respect and branches 
ee aiso under ve arms 
12:(1) 
pil peace. 


"plomb. 41:(35) (b) 
Our sacs of defense. 41:(45) (a) 

The army of the future. 41:(45) (b) 

Medemn a armies. 21:(9) 


ARMIES of the world 
nited Institution 


the 
See bmw: Current Estimate of the Strategic 
Situation, and issues of Intelligence Summary 
ae Heere und Filotten, in issues of Militar- 


See also Mechanization 
See also, Army, United 
Heere und Flotten: Afghanistan. 23:(17) (a) 
Ancient 
Une collection de soldats de plomb. 41:(35) (b) 
Belgium 
Canada 
R.O.T.C. 
Canada’s R.O.T.C. 41:(39) (a) 


Chile 
Chile. 18:(1) 
Cuba 
History 
Algunos episodios de la Guerra de 1868-78. 8:(4) 
Mechanization and motorization 
Cuban Army rapidly mechanizing. 38:(3) 
kia 
Heere und Flotten: Tschechoslowakei. 23:(8) (e) 
—(17) (g) 
Finland 


Winter tactics in the Finnish Army. 7:(13) 


France 


Truppenkavallerie. 23:(3) 

Heere und Flotten: Frankreich. 23: (17) £) 
France: Present situation in the army. 

Une collection de soldats de plomb. “a: (38) tb) 
The French Army estimates. 41:(61) (a) 
Reserve staff officers in France. 5 is) 


Colonies 
Mi.itary situation of France’s African colonies. 


12:(8) 
Field artillery 
Field artillery of principal foreign armies and the 
United States.” 19:(12) 
History 
Lost armies: II. Destruction due to defective 
intelligence services. 7:(9) 
Infantry 
France: New infantry manual. 21:(14) 
nouveau réglement de et 
la manoeuvre des petites unités. 33:(6) 
Germany 
Orden und Ehrenzeichen. 23:(1) 
Field artillery 
Field artillery of princi foreign armies and 
the United States, 
Great Britain 


The Army in 1928. 5:(5) 
Heere und Flotten: England. 23:(8) (a)—(17) 


and instructors on the 


5) 
= army estimates for 1929-30. 5: (22) 
The army estimates in Parliament. 5:(26) 
Engineers—India 
A field company in Malabar. 35:(7) 
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Attributes of efficiency. 12:(9) 
a plotting for antiaircraft artillery. 
Verschiedenes: Die diesjahrigen russischen 
Mandéver. 23:(32) 
Map problems 
:(16) 
:(23) 
(b)—(31) (a) 
The provision of leaders 


artillery 
Field artillery of foreign armies and 
the United States. 
History 
England in defeat. 15:(3) 


Louisbourg 1745 and 1758, and _ historical 
retrospect. 20:(5) 

The making of modern armies. 41:(7) (a) 

A certain in British 


he 
1897). 7:( 


Northern command manoeuvres, India. 36:(3) 
Irish Free State 
The Irish Free State Army. 7:(7) 
Mechanization and motorization 
Mechanisation in 1929: British plans. 5:(7) 
— of the armoured force training. 


The force. 35:(3) 
The mechanization of the army. 36:(7) 
Hungary 
Heere und Flotten: Ungarn. 23:(17) (h) 
Irish Free State 
The Irish Free State army. 7:(7) 


Italy 
Heere und Flotten: Italien. 23:(8) (b)—(17) (d) 
Colonies 
tions of the Italian troops in Lybia. 
21: Reson 
artillery 
Field artillery of princi foreign armies and 
Japan 
Japan: Imperial grand maneuvers. 19:(4) 
Field artillery 
Field artillery of princi foreign armies and 
Unite States. 
Lithuania 
Heere und Flotten: Litauen. 23:(31) (b) 
Norway 


Art militaire et rts d’hiver en Norvége. 
41:(35) 


18:(2) 


Poland 
Heere und Flotten: Polen. 23:(8) (c) 
Rumania 


Heere und Flotten: Rumiinien. 23:(17) (e)— 
(31) (e) 
Russia 


otten: Ruszland. 23:(8) (d)— 
(d) 


Peru. 


Russia: The Labor-Peasant (Red) Army of 
Russia. 19:(16) 
Verse! diesjahrigen russischen 


edenes: 
Mandéver. 31:(32) 
Field service regulations 
Entwurf einer neuen russischen Felddienstord- 
nung. 23:(20) 
Spain 
The Spanish revolt. 5:(12) 
Spain: The new army revolt. 19:(23) 
Artillery 


The fate of the Spanish artillery. 5:(20) 
Cavalry 
Spain: Reorganization of the cavalry. 19:(17) 


March, 1929 


Switzerland 
Schweizer Bericht. 23:(12) 
Turkey 
Heere und Flotten: Tirkei. 23:(31) (e) 


ARMORED cars 
Vom Panzerfahrzeugbau. 23:(5) (14) 
Great Britain 
Northern command manoeuvres, India. 36:(3) 


ARMS 

See Ordnance 

See under respective arms 
ARMY 

See Field forces 


ARMY and Navy: Combined operations 
See Applicatory exercises 


ARMY and Navy joint maneuvers 
See Applicatory exercises 


ARMY Industrial College 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 
ARMY life 
Storied pets of the army. 41:(43) (c) 


ARMY officers 


On military education. 26:(3) 
oe Sa of recently authorized blue uniforms. 


ARMY, States 


presses 4:(1) 
U hed States det ence. 5:(1) 
Coast defense deadlock aired. 3:(6) 
Heere und Flotten: Vereinigte Staaten. 23:(17) 


(i) 
The spirit of the American doughboy. 17: (12) 
Is our army post system sui’ suited to our needs? 


Armies. 17:(20) 
bs the reserve can do for the Regular Army. 


28:(1) 
— of recently authorized blue uniforms. 


) 
Blue uniform made. 3:(8) 
? 41:(82) 
roblem o! (a) 

The weak spot in military progress. 17:(31) 
Air corps 

The Army in the air. 41:(57) (a) 

Appropriations 

Report Army fund bill. 3:(3) 
Athletics 

The Regular Army builds all-round athletes. 


29:(5) 
Cavalry 
United States: Reorganization of the cavalry. 


21:(15) 

History 

lst Dragoons. 29:(10) 
Corps of Engineers 

History 

First engineers. 21:(11) 
artillery 

foreign armies and the 


Field artillery of 
United States.” 19:(12 
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ARMY, United States—continued 
History 
Cole’s march of 1865. 29:(1) 
the First Coast Artillery. 29:(8) 
| ee of the First U.S. Infantry. 29:(6) 
The making of modern armies. 41:(7) (a) 
Washington's neglected heroes. 41:(42) 
West Point progress in 127 years outlined. 3:(10) 
Coast artillery 
Early coast fortifications. 12:(7) 
1st Field Artillery 

“Primus aut Nullus.” er of First Field 

ed proves truth of regimental motto. 


29:(2) 
Infantry 
History of the First U.S. Infantry. 29:(6) 
2d Infantry. 29:(14) 
Mechanization and motorization 


Mechanization—aloft and alow. 17:(3) 

Motorize 34th Infantry. 3:(7) 

Motors for muscles. 17:(15) 

Army’s experimental automotive laboratory 
produces new type truck. 38:(1) 

Field units will continue motor study. 38:(2) 

a U.S. Infantry first to completely motorize. 


4) 
Ships on the battlefield. 17:(27) 
An experimental light tank march in the Usited 
States. 5:(16) 


Medical Department 
History 
The conquest of yellow fever. 25:(4) 
The days gone by—the strange case of Surgeon 
General Hammond. 25:(3) (5) 
The days gone by—Gleanings from Medical 
Department history. 25:(6) 


ARMY War College 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 


ART of war 
See War, Art of 


ARTILLERY 
See Coast artillery 
See Field artillery 


ATHLETICS, Military 


See also Army sports, in issues of The Pointer 
See also Athletics in the army, in issues of 
Recruiting News 
See also Service athletics, in issues of Army 
and Navy Register 
Die tagliche Turnstunde. 23:(22) 
ba Teal Army builds all-around athletes. 
9:(5) 
Winter 
Art militaire et sports d’hiver en Norvége. 
41: (e) 


ATTACK 

See also Tactics and strategy 

See also under the several arms 
AUTOMOBILES, Armoured (Military) 

See Transportation, Military—Motor 
AVIATION, Military 

See Aeronautics, Military 
AVIATION, Naval 

See Aeronautics, Naval 


B 
BALLISTICS 
See Ordnance 
BALLOONS, Military 
See Aeronautics, Military 
BATTLESHIPS 
See Navies 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Military 
See also Reviews and Notices of Recent Books 
in issues of Army Quarterly 


BOLIVIA 
History 
War with Chile 1879-1893 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 

BOMBS 

See Ordnance 
BRAVERY 

See Courage 
BRIDGES BRIDGING, Military 


See also Tactics and strategy—Special opera- 
tions 


Cc 
CAMEROONS (French Africa) 
situation of France's African colonies. 


CAMOUFLAGE 
See Security and concealment 
CANALS 
Nicaragua 
Nicaraguan canal project. 19:(25) 
CARS, Armored 
See also Transportation, Military—Motor 
See also Armored cars 
CARS, Railroad 
See also Transportation, Military—Rail 
See also Armored cars 
CAVALRY 
See also Notes in issues of Cavalry Journal 
(British) 
Mission of the Cavalry School with comments 


on modern cavalry and cavalry training. 9:(4) 
Der Reichswehrminister an die Kavallerie. 


oe of the future. 41:(45) (b) 
Reorganization of the cavalry. 
Chemical warfare service 
Smoke? 11:(2) 
Mechanization and motorization 
Ships on the battlefield. 17:(27) 
Reconnaissance 


Deux journées de reconnaissance de cavalerie, 
5 et 6 novembre 1928. 32:(9) 


Signal communications 
Mobilité et transmissions. 32:(8) 
Training 
“Ride and shoot’’: a partnership. 9:(2) 
Transport 
Some experiences of light ~ cai with the 
1st Cavalry Brigade. 10:(2) 


France 
Truppenkavallerie. 23:(3) 
Une division légére aux manoeuvres de Lorraine 
(septembre 1927). 

Quelques particularités sur l’emploi de la cav- 
alerie au Maroc. 32:(6) 
Deux journées de reconnaissance de cavalerie, 
5 et 6 novembre 1928. 32:(9) 
Germany 


étrangéres.—La cavalerie allemande. 


Morocco 
Quelques particularités sur l'emploi de la cav- 
alerie au Maroc. 32:(6) 
Poland 
Opérations de la lre division de cavalerie polo- 
naise contre les Bolcheviks. 32:(4) 
Spain 
Spain: Reorganization of the cavalry. 19:(17) 
United States 
History 
1st Dragoons. 29:(10) 
CHATTANOOGA, Battles of 
See Wars United States—Civil War 


CHEMICAL warfare service 
By-products of chemical warfare. 11:(1) 
Smoke? 11:(2) 
Possibilities in chemical warfare. Be (11) 
Gas and smoke from airplanes. 11:(3) 
That poisonous green gas (chlorine); 11°(4) 
Gas! 11:(5) 
Chemical warfare—its possibilities and proba- 
bilities. 41:(28) (ec) 
= of tear gas against semi-civilized peoples. 


Chemical possibilities in the control of the 
Chinese situation. 11:(12) 
Antigas protection 
Chemical warfare protection as applied to Coast 
Artillery fixed defenses. 11:(8) 
Chemica! warfare—its possibilities and proba- 
bilities. 41:(28) (c) 
training in chemical warfare. 
Coast artillery 
Chemical warfare protection as applied to Coast 
Artillery fixed defenses. 11:(8) 
Mechanization and motorization 
The application of chemical warfare to a mech- 


anized force. 11:(6) 
Chemical troops with a mechanized force. 4:(3) 
Smoke 


Mortar smoke. 11:(7) 


Supply 
Discussion of a practical system of supply of 
chemical warfare protective apparatus hems 
man depot to the individual at the cent. 


Regular 
11:(10) 
CHILE 
Chile. 18:(1) 
Foreign relations 
Peru 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 


Training 
army training in chemical warfare. 


March, 1929 


History 
War with Peru 1879-1893 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 
CHINA 
Chemical warfare service 
Chemical possibilities in * control of the 
Chinese situation. 11:(12 
1900- 
™ we of the British Navy in the Far East. 


Relations with 
United States 
American influence in New China. 19:(21) 


CIPHERS and codes, Military 
See also Intelligence and information 
CIVILIAN military training 
R.0.T.C.; 
rganized 


on C.M.T.C.; 
; Reserves, Or 
Personnel 
Mental tests in the army. 15:(4) 
C.M.T.C. 
What it’s all about. 29: os) 
Dollars and sense. 


Pacifist Bas C.M.T.C. publicity. 4:(4) 


COAST artillery 
See also Antiaircraft 
Anes report of the Chiel of of Coast Artillery. 


Coast Artillery Board. 12:(5) 
Firing data for antiaircraft gun batteries. 12:(6) 
Coast warfare. 18:(14) 


Antiaircraft 


Attributes of efficiency. 12:(9) 
Spostins) and plotting for antiaircraft artillery. 


History 
Colonial forts of the South 
History of the First Coast Artillery. 
Early coast fortifications. 12:(7) 
COAST defense 
Coast warfare. 18:(14) 
COAST lines, Defense of 
a Tactics and strategy—Defense of coast 
es 


National 


COLLEGES, Military training in 
See R.O.T.C. 
COLORS 
See Flags 
COMANCHE (Horse, 7th Cavalry) 
Storied pets of the army. 41:(43) (c) 


COMBAT 
See Tactics and strategy 


COMMAND and staff 
ba .‘What Price Glory.” 
Mena in 112:(4) 

Die 
manéver. 923:( 
der Autgab 
The need for generalship. 


Herbst- 
1b. 23:(23) 
5:(1) 
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COMMAND and staff—continued 
Is eed of military history worth while? 


7:(26) 

Panik und Drill. 23:(27) 

The provision of leaders and 
outbreak of war. 7:(15) 


COMMISSARY 

See Subsistence, Military 
COMMISSIONED officers 

See Army officers 
COMMUNICATIONS, Signal 

See Signal communications 
COMMUNICATIONS zone 

See Zones, Military 
COMMUNISM in armies and navies 

See under respective armies and navies 
COMPULSORY military training 

See R.O.T.C. 
CORPS 

See Field forces 
COURAGE 

How’s your courage? 41:(42) (c) 

CUBA 


instructors on the 


History 
Combate de Peralejo, 13 de Julio be see 8:(1) 
Cronicas de la Guerra de Cu 8:(2) (6) (8) 
as del General Antonio Maceo y Grajales. 
) 
Hazana de un Cubano en los ejercitos de Napo- 
leon. 8:(7) 
Bibliography 
Bibliografia historica Cubana. 8:(5) 
War of 1868-78 
Algunos episodios de la Guerra de 1868-78. 8:(4) 


D 


DEBARKATION 
See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations 
DECORATIONS and rewards, Military 
’ Orden und Ehrenzeichen. 23:(1) 
DEFENSE, National 
See National defense 
DEFENSE of coast lines 


o- Tactics and strategy—Defense of coast 
ines 


DEFENSIVE combat 
See Tactics and strategy—Defensive combat 
DEPARTMENTS, Military territorial 
See Corps Areas and Departments 
DESERTION 
A.W.O.L.—desertion. 17:(19) 
D’ESPINCHAL, Gaspard 
Au service du Roi. 31:(9) 
DIPLOMACY 


The Navy = an aid in carrying out diplomatic 
policies. 26:(2) 


DIRIGIBLES 
See Aeronautics, Military 


DISARMAMENT 
Freedom of the seas the crux disarmament. 
41:(19) (a) 
Should America disarm? 41:(24) (a) 


DISCIPLINE, Military 


See also Morale, Mili 
The army officer and “ t Price Glory.” 


17:(10) 
Die Gespensterschlacht 1914. 23:(6) 
Discipline: Why? 41:(32) (a) 

DIVISION 

See Field forces 


DOMESTIC disturbances 
Regular Army suppresses riot. 4:(1) 
DOMINGUEZ, Jose 
Hazana de un Cubano en los ejercitos de Napo- 
leon. 8:(7) 
DRILL regulations 
See under arm concerned 


EDUCATION, Military 
See also Schools, Service (U.S.); Schools, 
Foreign military; Training, Military 
On military education. (3 
The provision of leaders and instructors on the 
outbreak of war. 7:(15) 
ELY, Major General Hanson E. 
Major General Ely 29:(9) 
EMBARKATION 
See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations 
ENGINEERING, Military 
Field construction with green timber. 24:(3) 
Demolition 
Some demolition activities in China. 24:(13) 
ENGINEERS, Military 
Caesar pontem fecet 24:(11) 
Equipment 
ee r troop equipment and organization. 
4:(10) 
™~ “e) of power tools in a field company, R.E. 
) 
Organization 
Bago) troop equipment and organization. 
4: 
Reconnaissance 
Engineer reconnaissance for intelligence. 24:(6) 
Tactics 
Emploi tactique du génie. 33:(2) (8) 
Great Britain 
India 
A field company in Malabar. 35:(7) 
United States 
History 
First engineers. 29:(11) 
ENLISTED personnel 
A.W.O.L.—desertion. 
ENLISTMENT 
See Recruits Recruiting 
EQUITATION 
See Horses Horsemanship 


17:(19) 
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ESPINCHAL, d’, Gaspard 
See D’Espinchal 
ESTONIA 
Foreign relations 
Russia 

Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
EUROPE 

Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 


EUROPEAN War, 1914-1918 
See World War, 1914-1918 


F 
FIELD artillery 


Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 14:(2) 

Field artillery: Past, present and future. 14:(3) 

Field _rincipal foreign armies and 
the United S 9:(12) 

de la division d’in- 
anteri 

a l'étude de la guerre 1914-1918. 

71 


Armament 
Canon de campagne Bofors de 9 em L40. 31:(5) 
Ammunition 
Artillery ammunition. 6:(1) 
Efficiency of artillery ammunition. 6:(3) 
Design of artillery fuzes. 6:(5) 
Chemical warfare service 
Smoke? 11:(2) 
infantry 
L’ des feux et de la manoeuvre. 34:(2 
t et accompagnement immediat 
33:(4) 
Reconnaissance 
Reconnaissance: Give me a horse. 14:(6) 


Signal communications 
Radio 
Does radio empee offer a possible solution 
main artillery problem of the day? 
Tactics 
P et accompagnement immediat de 
33:(4) 
Technique 
de l’équipe régimentaire de télémétrie. 
Détermination des coordonnées d’un point par 
relévement calculé. 31:(4) 
Truck artillery 


The development and tactical employment of 
portée artillery. 14:(5) " 


France 


Field artillery of principal foreign armies and 
the United States. 19:12) 


Germany 


Field artil! of princi foreign armies and 
the United States. 


Great Britain 
Battery tactical training. 20:(3) 


the United States. 


Italy 
Field artillery of 1 foreign armies and the 
United States. 19: Pica, 


March, 1929 


Japan 


Field arti f princi foreign armies and 
the 


Spain 
The fate of the Spanish artillery. 5:(20) 
United States 


Field artillery of age foreign armies and 
the United States. 19:(12) as 


1st Fieli Artillery 
“Primus aut Nullus.” History of First Field 
Artillery proves truth of regimental motto. 
29:(2) 
FIELD exercises 
See Applicatory exercises 


FIELD forces 


The need for generalship. 15 
The army of the —_ 41: tis) (b) 
Armies. 21:(9) 
hliisse und 23:(24 
raftwagen in der 23:(29) 


Chemical warfare service 


Discussion of a practical system of oe of 
chemical warfare protective apparatus 
ane depot to the individual at the front. 

Division 


Die groszen Mandver in Schlesien 24. /25. 
September 1928. 23:(18) 

Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 1 b. 23:(23) 

Machine guns as an aid to the scheme of 
maneuver. 17:(13) 

L’ajustage des feux et de la manoeuvre. 34:(2) 

Taktische Aufgabe 1c 23:(30) 

Artillery 

L’armement de I’artillerie de la division d’in- 

fanterie. 31:(2) 


Cavalry 
Truppenkavallerie 23:(3) 
Signal communications 
Coordination of signal communication within the 
division. 17:(18) 


Division, Cavalry 
Die groszen Manéver in Schlesien 24. /25. 
September 1928. 23:(18) 
Transportation 
Some experiences of light six-wheelers with the 
ist Cavalry Brigade. 10:(2) 
Russia 
Field service regulations 
Entwurf einer neuen russischen Felddienstord- 
nung. 
FIELD maneuvers 
See Applicatory exercises 
FINANCE, Military 
Report Army fund bill. 


ist CAVALRY 

1st Dragoons. 29:(10) 
1st COAST Artillery 

History of the First Coast Artillery. 29:(8) 
1st INFANTRY 

History of the First U.S. Infantry. 29:(6) 
FOCH, Ferdinand (1851-1929) 

— Foch’s story of the Armistice. 41:(37) 

a 


3:(3) 
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FORAGE 
“The master’s eye fatteth the ox.” 9:(5) 


FORREST, General Nathan Bedford, Con- 
federate Army 
The Confederacy’s greatest cavalryman. 10:(5) 
FORTIFICATIONS, Permanent 
a défensive des frontiéres. 41:(35) 


FRANCE 


France: A brief review of the year 1928. 19:(1) 
France: The Channel tunnel scheme. 19:(10) 


Colonies 


Die franzésische Saharabahn. 23:(26) 
La vocation coloniale de la France. 34:(14) 


Africa 
ae 4 situation of France’s African colonies. 
Morocco 
Les Populations du Maroc. 34:(7) 
Foreign relations 
Great Britain 


The Anglo-French project for limitation of 
armament. 41:(28) (a) 


National Defense 
défensive des frontiéres. 41:(35) 
) 


FREEDOM of the seas 
Freedom of the seas the crux of disarmament: 
41:(19) (a) 
Maritime rights in time of war. 18:(5) 
FRENCH Equatorial Africa 
ney situation of France’s African colonies. 
12:(8) 


FRENCH Somaliland 
a situation of France’s African colonies. 
:(8) 


FRENCH West Africa 
4 situation of France’s African colonies. 
FRONTIER defense 
ee défensive des frontiéres. 41:(35) 
) 


GARRISONS 
See Posts and garrisons 


GASES, Military 
See Chemical warfare service 
GASOLINE 
Note sur l'emploi des lignites comme source 
de carburant national. 31:(1) 
GH@ 
See Field forces 
GENERAL Service Schools 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 
GENERAL staff 
See Command and staff 
GERMANY 
Foreign relations 
Poland 


omar" German-Polish boundary question. 


National defense 
Germany: German defence policy. 21:(12) 
Occupied territory 
The evacuation of the Rhineland. 41:(23) (b) 
Reparations 
“The final liquidation of the war.’’ 41:(36) (a) 
Germany: Definite steps toward final liquida- 
tion of the World War. 19:(14) 
Germany: Progress of reparations conference. 
19:(20) 
GIBRALTAR 
Gibraltar’s strength is challenged. 41:(43) (a) 
GRANT, Ulysses Simpson 
The final tribute to General Grant. 41:(32) (d) 
GREAT Britain 
France: The Channel tunnel scheme. 19:(10) 
Economic conditions 
British Empire: E ic def 
Foreign relations 
British Empire: Foreign relations. 
Afghanistan 
The ery British attitude towards Afghanistan. 


The British Empire: The Afghan revolution. 


9:(9) 
The Afghan troubles. 5:(13) (21) 
France 


The Anglo-French ~ ee for limitation of arma- 
ment. 41:(28) (a) 


19:(22) 


19:(5) 


nited States 


War with Britain not “‘unthinkable.’’ 41:(36) (b) 
Canadian impressions of a _ British-American 
war. 41:(36) (c) 


Gibraltar 
Gibraltar’s strength is challenged. 41:(43) (a) 
History 
A certain tendency in British military history. 
17:(32) 
1066 
England in defeat. 15:(3) 
National defense 
Gibraltar’s strength is challenged. 41:(43) (a) 
British Empire: Industrial mobilization—a 
phase of national preparedness. 19:(18) 
British Empire: Economic defense. 19:(22) 
Military aeronautics. 6) 
Relations with 
United States 
Anglo-American relations. 
GRENADES 
See Ordnance 
GROUPS of Armies 
See Field forces 
GUNS 
See Ordnance 
GYMNASTICS, Military 
See Athletics, Military 


HAMMOND, William Alexander 
General, Army) 


The da: ne by—the strange case of 
25:(3) (5) 


18:(4) 


(Surgeon 


Surgeon 


HANGARS 
See Aeronautics Military 
HANNIBAL, Carthaginian general (247-183 
B.C.) 
Cannes et la marche de von Kliick sur Paris. 
31:(11) 
HELMETS 
See Equipment, Military 
HENDERSON, Colonel! G.F.R. 
A tribute to the memory of Colonel G.F.R. 
Henderson. 7:(10) 
HIPPOLOGY 
See Horses Horsemanship 
HISTORICAL examples, Military 
River crossings 
River crossings. 17:(5) 
HISTORICAL rides 
See Applicatory exercises 
HISTORY 
War banished from sch 
HISTORY, Military 


Three thousand years ago. 17:(4) 
The prospects for peace. 17:(24) 
ar ished from schoolb 


41:(36) (d) 


6) (d) 


Is the study of military history worth while? 
17:(26) 


HONORS, Military 
See Decorations and rewards, Military 
HORSES HORSEMANSHIP 


See also Sporting notes, in issues of Cavalry 
Journal (British) 
See also issues of Sportsman; Spur 
Horses and horsemanship in Hse 9:(1) 
1928 Olympic jumping course. 9: 
“The master’s eye the 9:(5) 
Fall horse shows 9:(6) 
Anti-slipping shoeing. 10:(1) 
Army horses and their breeding. 29:(4) 
HOSPITALS, Military 
See Medical service, Military 
HOUSING, Army 
See Barracks and quarters 


HOWITZERS 
See Ordnance 
HUMPHREYS, Fort 
and future of Fort Humphreys. 


History 
British attitude towards Afghanistan. 


INDIA 


1928- 
ba _ Empire: The Afghan revolution. 


INDUSTRIAL workers of the world (‘1.W.W."’) 
See also issues of Daily Data Sheet 


INDUSTRIALISM, Military 
— on munitions manufacture planned. 


Munitions status outlined. 3:(9) 


March, 1929 


Great Britain 
BritishY Empire: Industrial mobilization—a 
phase“of national preparedness. (18) 
Italy 
Italy: System of civil mobilization. 


INFANTRY 
See also Machine guns; Marksmanship; Tanks 
Motorize 34th Infantry. 3:(7 
The elimination of infantry. 21:(10) 
Air forces 
Infantry air communication. 22:(5) 
Armament 
Automatic rifle suggestions. 17:(22) 
Defensive hand grenades. 6:(6) 
The infantry anti-tank weapon. 7:(12) 
Artillery 
Ap = direct et accompagnement immediat de 
l'infanterie. 33:(4) 
Chemical warfare service 
Smoke? 11:(2) 
Mortar smoke. 


19:(13) 


11:(7) 
Drill 
France 
Le nouveau réglement de |’:nfanterie a et 
la manoeuvre des petites unités. 33:(6) 
Field artillery 
L’ajusiage des feux et de la manoeuvre. 34:(2) 
Guns 
Ein neues zweirohriges Infanteriegeschiitz. 23:(4) 
chasse aux objectif? modernes et le canon 
de petit calibre. 33:(5) 
History 
History of the First U.S. Infantry. 29:(6) 


Machine guns 
The infantry caliber .30 machine gun mount 
ainst ground targets. 17:(6) 
ph test of machine gun training and 
technique. 17:(7) 


Mechanization and motorization 


Motors for muscles. 17:(15) 

Tactics or armoured fighting vehicles. 20:(1) 

34th dan Infantry first to completely motorize. 
38:(4) 

L’ajustage des feux et de la _— 34:(2) 

Ships on the battlefield. 17:(27) 


Organization 
Organisation by threes. 21:(5) 
Tactics 
The defence of Bowler Bridge. 5:(2) (6) (8) 
Machine guns as an aid to the scheme of maneu- 
ver. 17:(13) 
Appui direct et accompagnement immediat 
l’infanterie. 33:(4) 
Machine guns 
Emploi tactique des mitrailleuses. 33:(1) (7) 
Tanks 
Antitank defense. 17:(17) 
La protection des chars dans la bataille. 34:(4) 
Training 
tyros. 17:(29) 
ning of an infantry battalion: 21:(4) 
France 
France: New infantry manual. 21:(14) 
Drill 
Le nouveau réglement de l’infanterie (1928) et 
la manoeuvre des petites unités. 33:(6) 


Trainin 
The 
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INFANTRY—continued 
United States 
History 
2d Infantry. 29:(14) 
INFORMATION 
See Intelligence and information 
INITIATIVE 
Die ostpreuszischen Herbstma- 
néver. 23:(11) 
INSIGNIA 
See Uniforms and insignia 
INTELLIGENCE 
See also Reconnai 
Um die Geheimhaltung. 33: (13) 
Faulty communications. 26:(1) 
Lost armies: Destruction due to defective 
intelligence services. 7:(9) 
Au service du Roi. 31:(9) 
INTELLIGENCE tests 
A mental survey at Fort Benning. 25:(2) 
INTERIOR, Zone of the 
See Zone of the Interior 
INTERNATIONAL law 
Maritime rights in time of war. 18:(5) 


INTERNATIONAL relations 
The Anglo-French pales for limitation of 
armament. 41:(28) 
41:(48) (a) 


The preservation of Ag 
Why are nations armed? Why should they dis- 


arm? Why do not they? 7:(11) 
Maritime rights in time of war. 18:(5) 


Chemical warfare service 


Chemical warfare—its possibilities and proba- 
bilities. 41:(28) (c) 


Eastern Europe 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 


INVENTIONS, Military 
The importance of military inventions. 5:(23) 
ITALY 
National defense 


Italy: System of civil mobilization. 
Italy: Naval policy. 19:(24) 


J 


Foreign relations 
China 
Japan: Japanese political parties and China 
policy. 19:(15) 


19:(13) 


JAPAN 


United States 


Statement of Japanese Vice Minister of Marine 
commenting on the U.S. cruiser bill. 18:(7) 


Politics and government 
Japan: The el of the Emperor in the Japanese 


Rulers 


Japan: The place of the Emperor in the Japanese 
nation. 19:(7) 


JOINT army and navy exercises 
See Applicatory exercises 
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K 
KELLOGG Pact 
See War, Outlawry of 
KITCHENS, Military 
See Subsistence, Military 


L 
LANDING operations 
See Tactics and strategy—Landing operations 
LATIN America 
Latin America: The Pan-American 
on conciliation and 3 (11) 
LATVIA 
Foreign relations 
Russia 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
LAW, International 
Maritime rights in time of war. 18:(5) 
LAW, Military 
Domestic disturbances 
Regular Army suppresses riot. 4:(1) 
LEADERSHIP, Military 
Die Gespensterschlacht 1914. * (6) 
The need for generalship. 15-(1) 
LEGISLATION, Military 
See also Service bills in Congress, in issues of 
Army and Navy Journal; also issues of the 
United States ily 
LIAISON 
Infantry air communication. 22:(5) 
LINCOLN, ,Abraham 
Private Abraham Lincoln. 29:( 
Abraham Lincoln, doughboy. {2 (14) 
LITVINOV Protocol 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
LOGISTICS 
Lastkraftwagen in der Marschkolonne. 23:(29) 
LOUIS XIV, King of France (1638-1715) 
Au service du Roi. 31:(9) 
LYBIA 
Recent or of the Italian troops in Lybia. 


21:(11 
M 
MACHINE guns 
The infantry caliber .30 machine gun mount 
— ground targets. 17:(6) 
At weeks test of machine gun training and 
technique. 17:(7) 
Emploi tactique des mitrailleuses. 33:(1) (7) 
Tactics 
Machine guns as an aid to the scheme of ma- 
neuver. 17:(13) 
MADAGASCAR 
situation of France’s African colonies. 
MANEUVERS 
See Applicatory exercises 


MAP maneuvers 
See Applicatory exercises 


MAP problems 
See Applicatory exercises 
MAPPING, Military 
See Maps and mapping 
MAPS and mapping 
Mapping the world. 5:(9) 
Détermination des coordonnées d’un point par 
relévement calculé. 31:(4) 
The international map of the world. 24:(8) 
Aerial 
Air photo-surveying. 21:(6) 
MARCHES and marching 
Cole’s long march of 1865. 29:(1) 
Die diesjahrigen one hen Herbst- 
manéver. 23:(11) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 1 a. 23:(16 
Lastkraftwagen in der Marschkolonne. 23: leo) 


MARINE Corps School 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 


MARINES 
United States Marine Corps 
Air forces 
Annual report of aircraft squadrons, 2d Brigade. 


22:(4) 
History 
On the Isthmus—1885. 22:(2) 
Combat operations in Nicaragua. 22:(7) 
Nicaragua 
Cota reports of operations in Nicaragua. 


MARITIME rights 
Maritime rights in time of war. 18:(5) 


MARKSMANSHIP 
“Ride and shoot’: a partnership. 9:(2) 


MECHANIZATION and motorization 
Tactics of armoured fighting 20:(1) 
Tank problems past and future. 20:(6) 
L’ajustage des feux et de la manoeuvre. 34:(2) 
The making of modern armies. 41:(7) (a) 

A study of Parthian warfare. 5:(11) (14) 

The ancestors of the —_. 36:(2) 

Northern command manoeuvres, India. 36:(3) 

Ships on the battlefield. 17:(27) 

Mechanized warfare in Asia. 21:(1) 

The influence of ground on modern military 
operations. 21:(3) 

Lastkraftwagen in mk Marschkolonne. 23:(29) 

The application of chemical warfare to a mech- 
anized force. 11: 


= of the armoured force training. 


The force. 35:(3) 
The “mechanization” of fleets and armies. 35:(5) 


Bonaparte and mechanized war. 5:(24) 

Tank versus tank combat. 36:(4) 

The tactical employment of a tank batt., or- 
ganized as one company of medium tanks (16) 
and two companies of light tanks (32). 36:(6) 

The mechanization of the army. 36:(7) 


Chemical warfare service 
The application of chemical warfare to a mech- 
f 11:(6) 


Chemical troops with a mechanised force. 4:(8) 
Signal communications 
Signals and mechanization. 37:(1) 
Tactics 
The defence of Bowler Bridge. 5:(2) (6) (8) 
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The tactical employment of a tank batt., or- 
ganized as one company of medium tanks (16) 
and two companies of t tanks (32) 36:(6) 

Tanks 
Tank gunnery. 36:(1) 
Cuba 
Cuban Army rapidly mechanizing. 
Great Britain 
Mechanisation in 1929: British plans. 5:(7) 
of the ar d force training. 7:(6) 
United States 

Mechanization—aloft and alow. 17:(3) 

Motorize 34th 3:(7) 

Motors for muscles. 17:(15) 

Army’s automotive laboratory 

produces new type truck. (1) 

Field units will continue motor study. 38:(2) 

Infantry first to completely motorize. 

An experimental light tank march in the United 
States. 5:(16) 


88: (3) 


MEDICAL corps 
See Medical service, Military 
MEDICAL service, Military 


See also Veterinary service, Military 
The airplane ambulance—its use in war. 25:(1) 


United States 
The conquest of yellow fever. 25:(4) 
History 
The days ie by—the strange case of Surgeon 
25:(3) (5) 
The days gone by—Gleanings from Medical 
Department history. 25:(6) 
MENTAL tests 
Mental tests in the army. 15:(4) 
MESSES 
See Subsistence, Military 
MILITARISM 
See also War 
MILITARY .. . 
re other subjects see term so modified; ¢.g., 
Military education; see Education, Military 
MILITARY Bibliography 
See Bibliography, Military 
MILITARY education 
See Education, Military 


MILITARY life and customs 
See Army life 


MILITARY training, Civilian 
See Civilian military training 
MILITARY training, Compulsory 
See R.O.T.C. 


MOBILIZATION 


The provision of leaders and instructors on the 
outbreak of war. 7:(15) 


MOBILIZATION of industries 
See Industrialism, Military 


v. MOLTKE, Field Marshal Count 


Zum Geburtstage des Generalfeldmarschalls 
Graf v. Moltke. 23:(9) 
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Lieutenant General Sir John 
71761-1808) 


Some military fallacies and facts. 10:(3) 


MORALE, Military 
See also Discipline, Military 
Morale in armies. 12:(4) 
Trugschliisse und Irrlehren. 23:(24) 


MOROCCO 
situation of France's African colonies: 


2:(8) 
a Populations du Maroc. 34:(7) 


MOTOR transport 
See Transportation, Military—Motor 


MOUNTAIN artillery 
See Field artillery 


MOUNTAIN warfare 
See Tactics and strategy—Special operations 


MUNITIONS 
See also Ordnance 
— on munitions manufacture planned. 
(1) 


MUSKETRY 
See Infantry 


N 


NAPOLEON I, Emperor of the French 


Une heure tragique de Napoléon. 34:(12) 
Bonaparte and mechanized war. 5°(24) 


NATIONAL defense 

United States defence. 4:(1) 

The pipes of peace. 12:(1) 

Arms tariff urged. 3:(4) 

Pacifist ay against national defense 
scored by press. 3:(5) 

Function of the Navy in national defense. 24:(1) 

Armies. 17:(20) 

The ere for peace. 17:(24) 

The United States and seapower. 26:(5) 

National def industry and 

Should America disarm? 41:(24) (a) 

We need fifteen cruisers. 41: uy = 

Our a of defense. 41:(45) 

War banished from schoolbooks. i. (36) (d) 

Why are nations armed? Why oe they dis- 
arm? Why do not they? 7:(11 

“Fer the common defense."” 41: (41) (e) 


NATIONAL Guard 


National Guard notes: Service Schools and the 
National Guard. 14:(4) 


NAVAL armaments 

See Navies 
NAVAL War College 

See Schools, Service (U.S.) 
NAVIES 


See also Disarmament 
The evolution of naval motive power. 24:(4) 
Uses of aircraft in naval warfare. 26:(4) 
Freedom of the seas the crux of disarmament. 
41:(19) (a) 
Should America disarm? 41:(24) (a) 
The Anglo-French project for limitation of 
armament. 41:(28) (a) 
Our problem of defense. 41:(45) (a) 
Comparative naval strengths. 41:(22) (ec) 
Anglo-American relations. 18:(4 
Maritime rights in ry of war. 18:(5) 
Coast defense. 18:(14 


28:(2) 


Communications 
Faulty communications. 26:(1) 


NAVIES of the world 
See also Navy notes, in issues of Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution; Heere und 
Flotten, in Militdér-Wochenblatt; ‘Professional 
Notes, in Naval Institute Proceedings 
See also Navy, United States 


Chile 


France 


The Anglo-French project for limitation of 
armament. 41:(28) (a) 
om (e) 


Chile. 18:(1) 


Comparative naval strengths. 
Anglo-American relations. 18:(4) 
Germany 
The new German armoured ship. 5:(4) 
Germany: German 21:(12) 
Germany's new navy. 8:19) 
Great 

Freedom of the seas the crux of disarmament. 

41:(19) (a) 
The Anglo-French project for limitation of 

armament. 41:(28) (a) 
% be of the British Navy in the Far East. 

1:(7) 


Comparative naval strengths. 41:(22) (c) 
Anglo-American relations. (4 
Relative capital ship aaa Britain- 
United States. 18:(11) 
Relative strength in modern cruisers. 18:(12) 
Operations of the British fleet—spring, 1929. 
18:(13) 
Italy 


Italy: Naval policy. 19:(24 

Comparative naval 41:(22) (c) 
Japan 

Comparative naval strengths. 41:(22) (c) 


Peru 
Peru. 18:(2) 


NAVY, United States 
See also Professional Notes, in issues of Naval 
Institute Proceedings 
Function of the Navy in national defense. 24:(1) 
The Navy as an _ in carrying out diplomatic 
policies. 26:(2) 
Coast defense deadlock aired. 3:(6) 
The United States and seapower. 26:(5) 
Freedom of the seas the crux of disarmament. 
41:(19) (a) 
We need fifteen cruisers. 41:(41) (a) 
Our problem of defense. 41:(45) (a) 
New cruisers for the United States Navy. 
41:(19) (b) 
Have we a Navy? 41:(44) (b) 
Comparative naval strengths. oe) (ec) 
Anglo-American relations. 18:(4) 
The rise of the United States to a sea power of 
Gret rank. 18:(6) 
of J Vice Minister of Marine 
“commenting on the U.S. cruiser bill. 18:(7) 
Relative capital ships trength—Great Britain- 
United States. 18:(11) 
Relative strength in modern cruisers. 18:(12) 


History 

The Navy’s heritage of glory. 41:(42) (a) 
NICARAGUA 
American intervention 
Combat reports of operations in Nicaragua. 
22:(3) 

Canal 

Nicaraguan canal project. 19:(25) 
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Foreign relations 
United States 
Report on Nicaraguan elections. 18:(15) 
Combat operations in Nicaragua. 22:(7) 
Politics and government 
Report on Nicaraguan elections. 18:(15) 
NIGHT operations 
See Tactics and strategy—Night operations 


NONCOMMISSIONED officers 
See Enlisted personnel 


oO 


OFFENSIVE combat 
See Tactics and strategy—Offensive combat 


OFFICERS, Army 
See Army officers 


ORDNANCE 
wont on munitions manufacture planned. 


Arms tariff urged. 3:(4) 
Die Waffe n Tiefflieger, Tanks and Hoch- 
flieger. 23:(28) 

The importance of military inventions. 5:(23) 
Ammunition 

Artillery ammunition. 6:(1) 

Ammunition research. 6:(2) 

Efficiency of artillery ammunition. 6:(3) 

Design of artillery fuzes. 6:(5) 


Antitank weapons 
Les armes anti-chars. 31:(8) 
Artillery 
Canon de campagne Bofors de 9 em L40. 31:(5) 
Demolitions 
Some demolition activities in China. 24:(13) 
Explosives 
Un nouvel explosif; le radium atomite. 31:(6) 
Grenades 
Defensive hand grenades. 6:(6) 
Guns 
Infantry 
Ein neues zweirohriges 
23:(4) 


Infantry 
Guns 


La chasse aux objectifs modernes et le canon de 
petit calibre. 33:(5) 


Munitions 
Munitions status outlined. 3:(9) 


Nitr Veal 

Propellent 6:(7) 
Weapons 

Weapons old and new. 21:(2) 


ORGANIZATION, Military 


See also under each arm or branch 
Organisation by threes. 21:(5) 
Modern Armies. 21:(9) 
Mechanization and motorization 


Tactics of armoured fighting vehicles. 20:(1) 


ORGANIZED reserves 
See Reserves, Organized 


Infanteriegeschiitz. 


powder. 6:(4) 
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OUTPOSTS 

See Security and concealment 
OVENS 

See Subsistence, Military 
OVERSEAS expeditions 


See Tactics and strategy—Overseas expedi- 
tions 
P 


PACIFISM 
See also issues of Daily Data Sheet 
See also The enemy — our gates, in issues 
of National Republic 
The pipes of peace. 12:(1) 
The prospects for peace. 17:(24) 
Should America disarm? 41:(24) (a) 
Pacifist checks C.M.T.C. publicity. 4:(4) 
PACK . 
See Transportation, Military—Animal—Pack; 
Equipment, Military 
PACT of Paris 
See War, Outlawry of 
PANAMA, Isthmus of 
On the Isthmus—1885. 22:(2) 
PAN-AMERICAN conference on conciliation 
and arbitration 


Latin America: The Pan-American conference 
on conciliation and arbitration. 19:(11) 


PARAGUAY 
History 
When war was in Paraguay. 41:(44) (a) 
PARKER, Brigadier General F. LeJ. 
Uncle Sam's outposts. 41:(41) (c) 
PARTHIA 
Military history 
A study of Parthian warfare 5:(11) (14) 
PATRIOTISM 
War banished from schoolbooks. 41:(36) (d) 
PAY, Army 
See Finance, Military 
PEACE 
See also Disarmament; International relations; 
ar 
PCACE propaganda 
See Pacifism 
PERU 
Peru. 18:(2) 
Foreign relations 
Chue 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 
History 
War with Chile 1878-1893 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 


PETS, Military 
Storied pets of the army. 41:(43) (c) 


PHILIPPINE Islands 
Uncle Sam's outposts. 41:(41) (c) 


PHYSICAL training, Military 
See Athletics, Military 
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POLAND 
Foreign relations 
Germany 
German-Polish boundary question. 
Russia 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
Politics and government 
a Present internal political situation. 
POLICY, Military 
See National defense 
PONTON bridges 
See Bridges, Military 
PORTO Rico 
The problem of Porto Rico. 41:(23) (a) 
Uncle Sam’s outposts. 41:(41) (c) 
PORTUGAL 


Germany: 
19:(2) 


History 
Lost armies: II. Destruction due to defective 
intelligence services. 7:(9) 
POSTS and garrisons 


ed post system suited to our needs? 
Past, present and future of Fort Humphreys. 


POWDER 

See Ordnance 
PREPAREDNESS, Military 

See National defense : 
PRINCIPLES of war 

Bonaparte and mechanised war. 5:(24) 

PRISONS, Military 

See also Disciplinary barracks 
PROJECTILES 

See Ordnance 
PROMOTION 

See Army officers; Enlisted personnel 
PSYCHOLOGY, Military 


officer and “What Price Glory.” 
A mental survey at Fort Benning. 25:(2) 
Morale in armies. 1 

Mental tests in the army. 15:(4) 

Panik und Drill. 23:(27 

How’s your courage? 41:(42) (c) 


Q 

QUARTERMASTER corps 

See Quartermaster service 
QUARTERMASTER service 

Messes 
Special courses in mess management. 4:(2) 

QUARTERS 

See Barracks and Quarters 


R 
RADIO ‘ 


See als ommunications—Radio 
Radio in rn orld War. 2:(1) 


Aircraft 
Use of radio in aircraft. 41:(41) (b) 


RAIDS 
See Tactics and strategy 


RAILROADS, Military 
See Transportation, Military—Rail 


RATIONS 
See Subsistence, Military 


READING, Military 
On military education. 26:(3) 


RECONNAISSANCE 


Terrestrial 
Engineers 
Engineer reconnaissance for intelligence. 24:(6) 


RECRUITS RECRUITING 
A mental ~ tang at Fort Benning. 25:(2) 
Training tyros. (29 
An angle of ailisiee 26:(7) 
RELIEF of units 
See Tactics and strategy—Special operations— 
Relief of units 
RESEARCH, Military 
The weak spot in military progress. 17:(31) 


RESERVES, Organized 
See also The Organized Reserves, in issues of 
Military Engineer; Infantry Journal; The 
National Guard and 
the Military Surgeon 
oo reserve can “yy for the Regular Army. 


REUNION (Island) 
situation of France’s African colonies. 
12:(8) 


rves, in issues of 


RHINELAND 
Occupation 
The evacuation of the Rhineland. 41:(23) (b) 


RIDING 
See Horses Horsemanship 


RIFLE practice 
See Marksmanship 


RIOTS 
Regular Army suppresses riot. 4:(1) 


RIVER crossings 
See Tactics and strategy—Special operations— 
River crossings 
RODNEY (Horse, 3d Field Artillery) 
Storied pets of the army. 41:(43) (c) 
R.O.T.C. 
Canada 
Canada’s R.O.T.C. 41:(39) (a) 
RUMANIA 
Foreign relations 
Russia 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 


RUSSIA 

Foreign relations 

of the United States nations 
to the recognitio Russian 

Soviet 1917-1927. 1:38) (b) 
Eastern Europe: The Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
History 
A page of diplomatic history. 41:(47) (a) 


Ss 


SABER 
See Ordnance 
SANITARY service 
See Medical service, Military 
SCHEIDEMANN, Philipp (1865- ) 
How Wilson upset the Kaiser. 41:(43.1) (a) 
SCHOOLS, Army 
See Schools, Service (U.S.); Schools, Foreign 
military 
SCHOOLS, Foreign military 
Great Britain 
Staff College 
The Staff College: New examination papers. 


5:(18) 
Royal Military College 
The Royal Military College. 15:(2) 
SCHOOLS, Military (Civilian) 
See R.O.T.C. 


SCHOOLS, Service (U.S.) 


National Guard notes: Service Schools and the 
National Guard. 14:(4) 
Should army schools grant deg 17:(25) 


The General Service Schools 
Editorial: Educational system, U.S. Army. 7: (1) 
Special Service Schools 
Cavalry School 


Mission of the Cavalry School with comments 
on modern cavalry and cavalry training. 9:(4) 


‘Quartermaster schools—Bakers and cooks schools 
Special courses in mess management. 4:(2) 
SEA power 
See also Navies 
2d INFANTRY 
2d Infantry. 29:(14) 
‘SECRECY 
Um die Geheimhaltung. 23:(13) 
SECURITY and concealment 
Advance guards 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 1 a. 23:(16) 
On the march 
March security in bush warfare. 22:(8) 
von SEECKT, Hans, General German Army 
The army of the future. 41:(45) (b) 
SEPARATE arms 
See under each arm 
SERVICE, Military 
See also National defense 
SEYDLITZ, Frederick William von 
Seydlitz. 10:(4) 
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SHARPSHOOTING 
See Marksmanship 


SHELTER, Military 
See also Barracks and quarters 
SHOEING 
Anti-slipping shoeing. 10:(1) 
SIGNAL communications 
See also Ciphers and codes, Military 
Coordination of signal communication within 
the division. 17:(18) 
26:(1) 
g through the ages. 37:(2) 
Cavalry 
Mobilité et transmissions. 32:(8) 
Mechanization and motorization 
Signals and mechanization. 37:(1) 
Radio 
Radio in the World War. 2:(1) 
Field artillery 
Does radio telephony offer a ey solution 
3 > main artillery problem of the day? 
SIGNAL corps 
See Signal communications 
SKETCHING 
See Maps and mapping 
SMALL arms 
See Ordnance 
SMALL wars 
See Tactics and strategy—Special operations— 
Small wars 
SMOKE... 
See Chemical warfare service 
SPAIN 
History 
Spain: The new army revolt. 19:(23) 
Politics and government 
The Spanish revolt. 5:(12) 
| ays The new army revolt. 19:(23) 
e fate of the Spanish artillery. 5:(20) 
SPECIAL operations 
See Tactics and strategy—Special operations 
SPECIAL Service Schools 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 
STAFF, General 
See Command and staff 
STAFF colleges 
See Schools, Service (U.S.) 


STAFF rides and walks 
See Applicatory exercises 


von STEUBEN, Baron Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1730-94) 


Von Steuben our first “top sergeant.”” -1:(43) (b) 


STRATEGY 
See Tactics and strategy 


SUBSISTENCE, Military 
See also Water supply 
Special courses in mess management 4:(2) 
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SUPPLY 
Chemical warfare service 
Discussion of a practical system of +g & of 
chemical warfare protective apparatus 
au depot to the individual at the front. 
2(11) 
Mechanization and motorization 
L’ajustage des feux et de la manoeuvre. 34:(2) 
SURVEYING 
See Maps and mapping 
SWITZERLAND 
National defense 
Schweizer Bericht. 23:(12) 


T 


TACNA Arica 
Chile and Peru. 18:(3) 


TACTICAL rides and walks 
See Applicatory exercises 


TACTICS and strategy 

What is strategy? 17:(1) 

Die diesjahrigen ostpreuszischen Herbst- 
mandéver. 23:(11) 

Die groszen Mandédver in Schlesien 24. /25. 
September 1928. 23:(18) 

Entwurf einer neuen russischen Felddienstord- 
nung. 23:(20) 

Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 1 b. 23:(23) 

What is strategy? 17:(23) 

The influence of ground on modern military 
operations. 21: 

Modern Armies. 21:(9) 

Wellington's strategical problems, 1812. 

(8) 

German advance on Paris in 1914. 7:(24 

D’Esternay aux Marais de Saint-Gond. 33: 3) (9) 

Bonaparte and mechanised war. 5:(24 

Cannes et la marche de von Klick sur Paris. 
31:(11) 

Chemical warfare service 
Gas and smoke from airplanes. 11:(3) 
Mortar smoke. 11:(7) 
Defensive combat 

défensive des frontiéres. 41:(35) 

(d) 


Machine guns 
Machine guns as an aid to the scheme of maneu- 
ver. 17:(13) 
Mechanization and motorization 
The defence of Bowler Bridge. 5:(2) (6) (8) 
Tactics of armoured fighting vehicles. 20:(1) 
The tactical employment of a tank batt., or. 
ganized as one company of medium m tanks ( 
= two companies of light tanks (32). 36: (8) 
Security 
Taktische Aufgabe 1c 23:(30) 
March security in bush warfare. 22:(8) 
Special operations 
Advance guard 
An advance guard action of 1914. 17:(28) 
Combat in woods 
Combat operations in Nicaragua. 22:(7) 
Combat in towns and villages 
Combat operations in Nicaragua. 22:(7) 
Lésung der 23:(16) 


River crossings 
The defence of Bowler Bridge. 5:(2) (6) (8) 
River crossings. 17:(5) 
Appui direct et immediat de 
l’infanterie. 33:(4) 


Small wars 
“—— reports of operations in Nicaragua. 


Th use of tear gas against semi-civilized peoples. 


operations in Nicaragua. (7) 
March security in bush warfare. 22:(8) 
Winter operations 
Winter tactics in the Finnish Army. 7:(13) 
Tanks 
Antitank defense. 17:(17) 


TANKS ANTITANK defense 
Antitank defense. 17:(17) 
Tank problems past and future. 20:(6) 
La protection des chars dans la bataille. 34:(4) 
unnery. 36:(1) 
affe gegen Tiefflieger, Tanks und Hoch- 
23:(28) 
The infantry anti-tank weapon. 7:(12) 
Les armes anti-chars. 31:(8) 
Tank versus tank combat. 36: “) 
Some comments on Lt. Col. 
article: Tank Gunnery. 36:(5 ) 


Hi 
The ancestors of the tank. 36:(2) 
Tactics 
The tactical employment of a tank batt., %; 
ganized as one company of medium tanks (16 
and two companies of light tanks (32). 36: ie 
United States 
The new light tank makes a 144-mile road 
march. 17:(2) 
An experimental light tank march in the United 
States. 5:(16 
TARGET 
See Marksmanship 


TERRAIN exercises 
See Applicatory 


TERRAIN, Military 


The influence of ground on modern military 
operations. 21:(3) 


G. LeQ. Martel’s 


34th Infantry 
Motorize 34th Infantry. 3:(7) 


TOPOGRAPHY, Military 
See Maps and mapping 


TRAINING, Military 


See also Schools, Service (U.S.); also under 
respective branches 

The provision of leaders a instructors on the 
outbreak of war. 7:(15) 


Recruits 
Training tyros. 17:(29) 


TRANSPORTATION, Military 
Motor 
for expeditionary units. 
Some of with the 


1st C Brigade. 1 


Army’s experimental automotive laboratory 
luces new type truck. 38:(1) 


Fuel 
Note sur l’emploi des lignites comme source de 
earburant national. 31:(1) 
TRENCH mortars 
See Ordnance 


TUNIS 
if situation of France’s African colonies. 
(8) 


U 
UNIFORMS and insignia 
— of recently authorized blue uniforms. 


Blue uniform facing-cloth decision made. 3:(8) 
Une collection de soldats de plomb. 41:(35) (b) 


UNITED States 


"The United States and seapower. 26:(5) 


The rise of the United States to a sea power of 
the first rank. 18:(6) 
Foreign relations 
The Navy as an aid in carrying out diplomatic 
policies. 26:(2) 
The Anglo-French i for limitation of 


41:(28) ( 
We need fifteen cruisers. 41:(41) (a) 
The preservation of peace. 41:(48) (a) 


Chile 
Chile. 
Colombia—1 885 
On the Isthmus—1885. 22:(2) 
Great Britain 


War with Britain not “unthinkable.” 41:(36) (b) 
of a British-American war. 
: 


18:(1) 


Japan 
Statement of Japanese Vice Minister of Marine 
commenting on the U.S. cruiser bill. 18:(7) 
Latin America 
Latin America: The Pan-American conference 
on conciliation and arbitration. 19:(11) 
Nicaragua 
ery reports of operations in Nicaragua. 


Report on Nicaraguan elections. 18:(15) 
Combat operations in Nicaragua. 22:(7) 
Peru 
Peru. 18:(2) 
Russia 
Policy of the United States and other nations 
with respect to the recognition of the Russian 
Soviet Government, 1917-1927. 41:(28) (b) 
History 


h ished from — 


War 41:(36) (d) 
“For the common defense.’’ 41:(41) (e) 


Colonial 
Colonial forts of the South Atlantic. 12:(3) 
Indian campaigns 
Washington and the Indians. 41:(41) (d) 
Revolutionary War (1775-1783) 
Savanah—1778. 22: (1) 
Von Steuben our first “top sergeant ” 41: o (b) 
Washington's neglected heroes. 41:(42) (b) 
Washington and the Indians. 41:(41) (d) 
1794- 
Early coast fortifications. 12:(7) 
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Civil War 
The Civil War battle of Bentonville. 24:(2) 
Civil War—Campaigns and battles 


Retrospect. 17:(8) (21) (30) 
Battles around Chattanooga. 12:(11) 


Civil War—Medical service 
The by—the st 
25:(3)"(5) 
1885 
On the Isthmus—1885. 22:(2) 
Relations with 
China 
American influence in New China. 19:(21) 
Great Britain 
Anglo-American relations. 18:(4) 
UNITED States marine corps 
See Marines—United States Marine Corps 
UNIVERSITIES, Military training in 
See R.O.T.C. 
Vv 


case of Surgeon 


VERDUN, Battle of 
Verdun. 41:(35) (a) 


VETERINARY service, Military 
See also Medical service, Military 


Ww 


WAHL, Major General Lutz 
Major General Lutz Wahl. 29:(3) 


WAR 


See also War and Peace, in issues of Living Age 
Three thousand years ago 17:(4) 
The pipes of peace. 12:(1) 
The prospects for peace. 17:(24) 
The preservation of peace. 41:(48) (a) 
Is mee of military history worth while? 
2(26) 


Why are nations armed? Why should they dis- 
arm? Why do not they? 7:(11) 
Biology and war. 41:(22) (b) 


Chemical warfare 
Chemical warfare—its possibilities and proba- 
bilities. 41:(28) (c) 
WAR, Art of 
Bonaparte and mechanised war. 5:(24) 


WAR, Conduct of 
See War 


WAR Department 
Report Army fund bill. 3:(3) 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 14:(2) 
The weak spot in military progress. 17:(21) 


Bureau of Insular Affairs 
Uncle Sam's outposts. 41:(41) (c) 


WAR, Future 
See War 
WAR guilt controversy 
See World War—Causes 


WAR, Mountain 


See Tactics and strategy —Special operations— 
Mountain war 
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WAR, Outlawry of 
The of 12:(1) 
The Li Litvinov Protocol. 19:(19) 
WAR, Principles of 
See Principles of war 
WARS ANCIENT 
A study of Parthian warfare. 5:(11) (14) 
Punic Wars (218-201 B.C.) 
Cannes et la marche de von Kliick sur Paris. 
31:(11) 
WARS AFRICA 


Cavalry 
Quelques particuiarités sur l’emploi de la cav- 
alerie au Maroc. 32:(6) 
journées de omnia de cavalerie, 
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TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN ARTICLES 


EXPLANATIONS 


The entries from Sonsign- teagan periodicals in V-A (Selected Articles, page 123) include 
digests of the articles; see page 127 for example. The translation in full of many of these articles 
would be of undoubted benefit but the facilities for accomplishing such work are quite limited. 

This Section (V-C) provides translations, within the limitations noted, of a few such articles 
selected because of their importance to these Schools as a whole. 


The maneuvers this year in East Prussia 
New Provisional Russian Field: Service Regulations 
War industry and transportation during the World Wa 


THE MANEUVERS THIS YEAR IN EAST PRUSSIA. [Die 
diesjihrigen ostpreuszischen Herbstmanéver.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 25 
October 1928.) Translated by Lieut. Colonel E.L. Gruber 


The maneuvers emphasized the deficiencies of the German Army in 
modern combat means particularly aviation, antiaircraft weapons, heavy 
artillery, tanks, pe ones guns, all forbidden by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Outstanding was the endurance of the troops. Cavalry covered up 
to 50 miles a day; artillery up to 36 miles; infantry up to 25 miles. Two 
main criticisms were made by observers: (1) That too many restrictions 
were put on the cavalry in reconnaissance; (2) that commanders did not 
show enough initiative. Two examples to support the latter criticism are 
given. In one case the advance guard commander seized a certain height 
in accordance with the orders of the Division Commander. The enemy, 
however, due’ to faulty reconnaissance did not discover this and continued 
his advance past the north flank of the advance guard. This advance guard 
commander had an opportunity to attack the hostile column in flank, but 
interpreting his orders strictly stood fast on the hill he had seized. The 
second example was that of a force ordered to secure a certain crossing. 
The commander found it free of the enemy who was some distance back. 
Instead of pushing on to gain contact with the enemy the commander 
again interpreted his orders strictly and held a limited bridgehead on very 
poor terrain. 


NEW PROVISIONAL RUSSIAN FIELD SERVICE REGULA- 
TIONS. A SUMMARY OF THE CHAPTER ON COMBAT. [Entwurf 
einer neuen russischen Felddienstordnung.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 4 Novem- 
ber 1928.) Translated by Lieut. Colonel E. L. Gruber 


Combat. The attack and the defense are simply different ways of 
destroying the enemy’s combat power. Victory is assured only by the 
attack and the assault in connection therewith. To this end both leaders 
and troops must be trained. Due to the efficiency of modern fire power, 
combat will usually be of long duration. It is preceded by maneuver which 
seeks to accomplish the combat mission quickly, with the fewest possible 
losses, and with the maximum results. The next war will be primarily a 
war of maneuver; therefore our army must be trained to develop its power 
of maneuver. The purpose of maneuver is to lead the enemy to disperse 
his forces while at the same time concentrating one’s own forces for the 
decisive blow at the enemy’s most vulnerable point. The conditions for 
success are economy of force at other places, surprise, speed and conceal- 
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ment. The enemy forces must be contained in front and his attention 
attracted by feints or secondary attacks. The attacker must push his 
reconnaissance, provide security and antiaircraft defense, and maintain 
liaison throughout his command. The idea of the maneuver must be 
simple and understandable; its execution direct and not involved. The 
basic forms of maneuver are: the turning movement, the envelopment, and 
the penetration; and the appropriate counter-measures against these. 
The most effective of these forms of maneuver is the double envelopment 
or the envelopment of one flank with a view to blocking the hostile lines of 
communication. When both flanks are protected or in case of a continuous 
front, only the penetration can be used which must then contemplate the 
envelopment of the inner flanks resulting from the break-through. 
Surprise and concealment are obtained by: 


(1) Misleading the enemy through the active diversion of the 
coming troops 

(2) Making full use of camouflage and the cover offered by the 
terrain 

(3) Executing the maneuver at night, during a fog, or during a 
snow or rain storm 

(4) Maintaining secrecy in the preparations for the maneuver. 


Operations at night, during a fog, snow or rain, require great endurance, 
and place high demands upon troops, but make it possible even for a weaker 
force to gain a great success. 

For combat a force is subdivided into the containing echelon, the 
assault echelon and the security echelon (reserve, outpost or other security 
force, and antiaircraft protection). In the attack the assault echelon 
should not be less than 2 /3 the force, in the defense not less than 1/3. A 
reserve, if needed, should not exceed 1/9 the force. Where a decision is 
sought, strong forces should be committed to action from the outset. Hold- 
ing out 1/3 the force in reserve when a decision is sought, usually leads to a 
weakening of the front and a delayed entry into action of the reserve. 
When the flanks are protected, a general reserve is really unnecessary. 

All commanders must be trained to show boldness and determination. 
The commander who in his determination to destroy the enemy, suffers a 
reverse deserves praise. Censure and blame should only fall on those com- 
manders who fearing to assume responsibility, have failed to use all available 
means and force to gain victory. 

The frontage of units will arrange about as follows in moving situations: 


(1) In attack: Infantry regiment, 1-2 kms. 
Divisions, 2-4 kms. 
Corps, 4-10 kms. 

(2) In defense: Infantry regiment, 2-4 kms. 
Division, 3-12 kms. 
Corps, 24-36 kms. 


In this connection the large frontages on the defense are permissible in the 
large open spaces in Russia and because of the fact that a Russian Corps 
usually has 4 divisions. 

The ‘“‘dynamic”’ character of the meeting engagement is emphasized. 
It is characterized by a rapid succession of critical and changing events, 
all occurring in an atmosphere of doubt. Combat gradually develops from 
march column. Both sides endeavor to grasp the initiative. 

When a force has a mission of securing possession of a particular 
terrain feature it should: 


(1) Break camp and move out early ; 

(2) Send ahead mixed detachments or advance guards in trucks, 
and parts of the army cavalry % 

(3) Delay the enemy by air attack and by_destruction of bridges. 
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Reconnaissance .of cavalry should be made on a broad front. Recon- 
naissance details of other arms (artillery, engineers and chemical) accom- 
pany the advance elements of the cavalry. Air reconnaissance by the corps 
aviation should be pushed two days’ march to the front and the same dis- 
tance in width. Observation planes report results of their reconnaissance 
to division commanders by dropped message. Observation flights are 
placed at the disposal of the corps and divisional artillery for reconnaissance 
of objectives and conduct of fire. A rapid deployment for combat is insured 
by marching in several columns. By echelonning these columns with re- 
spect to each other they will enter into action successively and facilitate 
envelopment of the hostile flanks. The mass of the artillery should march 
with that column which can make most effective use of it, considering ter- 
rain and mission. Each column is covered by an advance guard whose 
mission it is: 

(1) To fix the enemy’s main force in place by an energetic attack 

(2) To gain time and space for the development and maneuver of 
the main body 

(3) To create the conditions which will enable the commander to 
launch the main body in the decisive direction under the 
most favorable conditions (turning movement or envelop- 
ment). 


Not less than half the division artillery should march with the advance 
guard. The divisional artillery marches in the advance guard, in rear of the 
infantry; in the main body, at the head preceded by a small covering force. 
It is advantageous to attach single guns to the advance guard support or 
to reconnaissance detachments. Infantry and artillery commanders 
establish liaison with one another on the march. This liaison is reinforced 
as combat develops. The leading elements of the advance guard should 


act boldy and aggressively. As soon as contact is gained, the advance 
guard deploys on a broad front and seeks to gain the hostile flanks. The 
prime requisite for success is to beat the enemy in the deployment. The 
advance guard artillery moves quickly to the nearest positions and opens 
fire on the targets most dangerous to the infantry. At the same time 
the heavy machine guns move forward into action and open fire. Under 
this fire protection the infantry advances to the assault, and endeavors to 
close as quickly as possible in the bayonet attack. 

The main body deploys either directly from column or from assembly 
positions assigned to different combat groups. Its artillery advances to 
positions from which it can protect the deployment. If one column has 
encountered only slight resistance while an adjacent column is heavily 
engaged, the first column should assist the second column by a timely 
attack against the flank and rear of the hostile main force. Any envelop- 
ment or turning movement must be accompanied by a frontal attack. A 
penetration is feasible in a moving situation when the hostile center column 
can be defeated while the hostile flank columns are being contained. 

In an attack of a defensive position, a successful advance and assault 
depend primarily on the attacker’s ability to neutralize or disrupt the hostile 
system of artillery and machine gun fire. To accomplish this, detailed 
arrangements must be made in advance for cooperation between the in- 
fantry and its supporting artillery. This cooperation must be supervised 
by division and brigade commanders by their presence in the combat zone. 

The attack of a defensive position consists of two steps—the prepara- 
tion and the execution. Important factors for success are: carefully planned 
preparatory measures and thorough reconnaissance. The division com- 
mander should make his decision for attack before the main body is in con- 
tact with the enemy. Regimental commanders should issue their orders 
for attack during the approach march and while pushing through the hostile 
outpost zone, certainly not later than the arrival at the last cover in front 
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of the hostile position. The driving in of the hostile outpost is organized 
by the division using the leading infantry elements supported by part of 
the artillery. During the preliminary operations, the main body is as- 
sembled out of range of the hostile artillery. The infantry then executes its 
approach march and assembly for attack under cover and deploys in ac- 
cordance with the division plan of attack and the terrain. 

For the attack, immediate objectives are designated. For the division 
this objective will be usually about 1/2 day’s march distant; for a brigade 
(regiment) up to 8 kilometers distant. The immediate objectives of bat- 
talions are indicated by successive centers of resistance or terrain features 
to be captured. The infantry should maintain a rate of advance from 1 1 /2 
to 2 1/2 kilometers per hour. A rate of advance less than 1 1 /2 kilometer 
per hour usually spells failure and indicates the necessity of a new artillery 
preparation before resuming the attack. 

The width of the main blow will depend upon the hostile ae 
of the ground. If the hostile sector is not strongly organized and has no 
wire obstacles in front the main blow can be launched on a front of 1 1 /2- 
to 2 kilometers. When the wire obstacles are present and the ground is 
strongly organized, the front for the main blow should be reduced to 1 or 
1 1/4 kilometers. When division makes a penetration on a front of 2 kilo- 
meters covered by wire obstacles, it should be reinforced by at least one 
> moige of artillery, two battalions of trench mortars or two tank bat- 
talions. 

In moving situations, the corps should habitually advance with divi- 
sions abreast. The divisions can then deploy for attack with regiments 
abreast or with regiments in column. In the latter case, however, there is 
danger that units will become mixed in combat, or that the rear regiment 
will be considered as a reserve and be engaged in combat too late. The 
infantry regiment attacks in two or three echelons. Experience has shown 
that one assault battalion will be unable to penetrate through the hostile 
zone Of resistance. The second (support) echelon should receive its missions 
at the same time as does the assault echelon. The battalion commanders of 
the support echelon are responsible that they intervene in combat at the 
proper time. The direction in which they take up the attack may deviate 
from that prescribed in the initial order and depends on the developments 
of combat. A mixing of successive echelons should be avoided if possible. 
In a turning movement, the first (assault) echelon blocks the hostile line 
of withdrawal. The mission of the second (support) echelon then is either 
to meet any hostile counteraction against the first echelon, or to extend the 
turning movement. 

In general, the divisional artillery is engaged under the centralized 
control of the divisional artillery commander. When the front of attack 
is narrow and when conditions of terrain and observation are favorable 
counterbattery is regulated by the corps. The division commander fixes 
the subdivision of the divisional artillery into artillery of direct and of general 
support, and prescribes the attachment, if any, of artillery to infantry 
regiments. The divisional artillery commander prescribes the lateral 
limits of positions, the time for opening fire and the approximate ammuni- 
tion expenditure. Copies of the orders of the divisional artillery com- 
mander are transmitted to the supported infantry commanders with a 
sketch. Attached artillery receives its orders from the supported infantry 
commander. As a general rule, associated infantry and artillery com- 
manders establish their command posts together and work in close liaison. 

The attack usually falls into four phases: 


(1) ~~ deployment of the artillery and the development of the 
infantry 

(2) The approach march of the infantry until it reaches the zone 
of hostile fire 

(3) The attack, fire and movement 

(4) The assault. 
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WAR INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION DURING THE 
WORLD WAR. [Kriegswirtschaft und Verkehr wahrend des Weltkrieges.| 
Oberst Kalbfus. (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 18, 25 October, 4 November 1928.) 
Translated by Lieut. Colonel E. L. Gruber 


A discussion of the measures taken by Germany during the war in 
reorganizing her transportation to meet the requirements of war industry. 
Due to the change in industrial requirements the peace conditions and 
organization of transport had to be completely changed. One of the first 
steps taken was to organize a War Industries Transportation Bureau and 
to exploit the inland waterways which had a capacity of 80% as compared 
with the railroads but prior to the war had hauled only 20% as much freight. 
The redistribution of coal and metal ores to meet the requirements of in- 
dustry also had to be carefully ye ep The coal industry was divided 
into three districts which together had a daily output of 45,000 cars. From 
this Germany also had to supply her allies who failed to return all the cars. 
For example, in nine months prior to July 1918 Austria failed to return 
over 15,000 coal cars. 

The coal in the occupied territory was mined and fully exploited in 
such a manner that no coal had to be exported from Germany except to 
Serbia and principally to Rumania. The transportation by the inland 
waterways was fully used in hauling coal. Due to the British blockade 
only Swedish and Norwegian ores could be imported. Instead of coming 
in through Hamburg and Bremen these ores now came in through the Baltic 
ports. Increased amounts were mined in the Ruhr and Lorraine regions. 
All these changes required an entirely new freight allocation. This was 
also done for ores now hauled from Poland, Serbia and Silesia. But the 
greatest upset in transportation came with the Hindenburg munition pro- 
gram of 1917. Munitions plants grew everywhere like mushrooms. They 
were not located with an eye toward the best transportation facilities. As 
a result many frictions arose. Nor were the munitions plants conveniently 
located with respect to each other. For example in one case, the steel had 
to be shipped from the Ruhr to Berlin where the shell cases were forged, 
then the latter were shipped to Stettin on the Baltic to be machined and 
finally sent to Offenbach to be filled involving a transport of 1340 kilometers 
until the ammunition was completed. These conditions were corrected 
by establishing a section in the Kriegsamt which allotted contracts with an 
eye to short transportation routes. But under stress of war these arrange- 
ments were naturally somewhat improvised. 

The transportation difficulties attending the manufacture of munitions 
were also duplicated in the manufacture of other war supplies. This ques- 
tion of reducing the mileage for moving supplies during process of manu- 
facture must be thoroughly studied in time of peace. The different occupied 
territories also varied greatly in their economic value and efficiency. The 
western theater was a highly developed industrial region plentifully sup- 
plied with transportation, factories and the essential minerals—coal and 
iron. This was soon so well organized that 70% of the regiments of the 
armies on the Western front came from the western occupied territory. 
The eastern theater on the other hand was an agricultural region. From 
it we obtained grain, lumber, potatoes and other food supplies. From 
Rumania we obtained grain, lumber, and crude oil. The Ukraine was a 
disappointment. The movement of these — to the west was a great 
problem because of the poor railway net on the Eastern front. The South- 
west theater furnished very little. It was principally a link between Ger- 
many and Turkey. In general Germany obtained little help from her 
Allies. In fact, she was always helping them out both in transportation 
and supplies. The principal thing that the war has shown is the intimate 
relation between war industry and transportation. In time of war the 
peace time transportation system adapted to peace industrial and economic 
conditions will be completely upset. This must be foreseen and prepara- 
tion made by accumulation of reserves and exploitation of accessible re- 
sources to make this change as easily and slowly as possible. If these prep- 
arations are not made the transportation system is in danger of collapse. 
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